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The  Detrdt  News 
Winner  of  the 
19S2  Pulitzer 


The  Gold  Medal  for  Mmtorious 
Public  Service  by  a  Newspaper 

We  congratulate  staff  writers  David  L.  Ashenfelter  and  Sydney  P.  Freedberg 
for  their  professional  diligence  and  dedication  that  earned  this  prestigious 

Reporters  Ashenfelter  and  F reedberg  were  also 
honored  with  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  General  Reporting. 


The  Detroit  News 

T.aTgi>st  Tfero^taper 


Dailif  Breeze  Piotogrepier, 

BRAD  GRAVERSON  IS  "EXCEPTIONAL" 


Generally,  finishing  second  in  anything  is  worth  a  quick 
“congrats”  and  that’s  about  it.  But  there’s  always  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule. 


Brad  Graverson,  staff  photographer  for  The  Daily  Breeze, 
was  recently  named  Runner-up  Newsphotographer  of  the 
Year  in  the  39th  Annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  Competition, 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Missouri  and  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association.  The  Picture  of  the  Year 
competition  is  the  largest  photo  contest  in  the  world.  This 
year  alone  it  drew  entries  from  more  than  1200  photo¬ 
graphers,  national  and  international. 


With  this  sort  of  competition,  the  recognition  given  Brad  s 
work  attests  to  his  ability.  But,  of  course,  we  and  our 
readers  were  already  aware  of  his  talent.  After  all,  we  get  to 
see  it  everyday.  We  just  wanted  to  make  sure  everyone  else 
knows  that  this  runner-up  is  a  real  winner. 


The  Dai(u  B/iea^ 


Southwest  Los  Angeles  County’s  Favorite  Daily 


ft 


Torrance,  California 


To  put  together  the  most  interesting  Sunday  Magazine  in  toum, 
we  chose  one  of  the  most  intriguing  topics  anywhere: 

DALLAS  UFE. 


far  to  find  a  highly  original 
idea.  Because,  right  at  hand, 
is  all  the  dazzle  that  makes 
Dallas  Dallas. 

And  so  we  made  the 
commitment  to  making 
Dallas  Life  the  only  weekly 
magazine  focused  on  this 
city’s  personality.  Ingenuity. 
Institutions.  And  issues. 
Legends  and  landmarks. 
Entertainers  and  entrepre¬ 
neurs.  Old  neighborhoods 
and  newcomers.  Our  heri¬ 
tage.  And  the  directions 
we’re  going  today.  We  also 
added  fresh  thoughts  on 
places  to  go  out  on  the 
town  —  and  vacation  close 
to  home.  First  person 
accounts  of  the  Dallas  expe¬ 
rience.  Plus  tidbits  on  peo¬ 
ple  to  watch,  and  places  to 
shop  and  see  and  be  seen. 


And  local  reaction  to  our 
new  reflection  of  local 
color?  Terrific.  Because  Dal¬ 
las  Life  is  all  about  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  and 
—  for  everyone  interested  in 
this  city  —  just  right. 


^en  The  Dallas 
\\/  Morning  New's 
T  ▼  decided  to  create 
an  innovative  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  we  didn’t  have  to  go 


jSallai^  Pbtnrins 

The  Voice  of  Texas. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


*  Major  meetings  in  bold  face 


1 — UPl  Indiana  News  Editors  Awards,  Indianapolis  Museum 
of  Art. 

2-4— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Kings  Island,  Mason. 

2-5— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Fairmont 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

2-5 — Society  of  American  Business  and  Economic  Writers,  Ala¬ 
meda  Plaza  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

4- 7— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Chicago  Marriott, 

Chicago,  III. 

5- 8 — National  Retail  Merchants  Assn.,  sales  promotion  and  mar¬ 

keting  conference,  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
9-11 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  annual  con¬ 
ferences  The  Otesaga,  Cooperstown. 

9-12 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Resort,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

9-13 — International  Press  Institute  annual  general  assembly, 
Madrid,  Spain. 

11 — UPl  Newspapers  of  New  England  Awards  Ceremony,  Sher- 
aton-Tara,  Framingham,  Mass. 

12-14 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  semi-annual  meeting.  North  Shore  Western  Hotel,  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho. 

12-15 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Green¬ 
brier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

12- 15— -Catholic  Press  Association,  La  Posada,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

13- 14 — Allied  Annual  Publishers  Meeting,  Westwater  Inn, 

Olympia,  Wash. 

13-15— Ohio  Newspaper  Ad  Executives,  Kings  Island  Inn,  Kings 
Island,  Ohio. 

13-15 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executive 
Sales  Conference.  Marriott  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla. 

14 — Washington  Post  Co.  annual  stockholders  meeting. 

16-19 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Holiday  Inn-Arena,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers, 
Hyatt,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

19-22 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Franklin 
Plaza  Hotel.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

21 — UPl  Michigan  Editors  Conference,  Bay  Valley  Inn,  Bay 
City,  Mich. 

23- 24 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulations  Managers,  Myrtle  Beach  Hilton 

Motel,  N.  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

24- 28 — International  Federation  of  Editors  &  Publishers  (FIEJ), 

Oslo,  Norway. 

25— -Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  annual  meeting  of  stockholders,  10  a.m., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

26-28 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Bellevue-Stratford, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

28-31 — Gay  Press  Association,  Downtown  Hotel  Inn,  Denver,  Colo. 


3-6 — National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists,  Grand  Plaza  Ho¬ 
tel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

6-10 — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Assn.  Conference 
Westin  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 
Queensbury  Hotel,  Glen  Falls,  N.Y. 

12- 16 — American  Advertising  Federation  national  convention, 

Omni  International  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

13- 17 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 

gers,  Doubletree  Inn,  Monterey,  Calif. 

16-18 — Second  Canadian  Design  Workshop,  Hotel  Vancouver 
Vancouver,  Can. 

19- 23 — 54th  Annual  ANPA  Production  Management  Conference 

Dallas  Convention  Center,  Dallas,  Tex. 

20- 23 — California  Ad  Executives  Association,  Doubletree  Inn, 

Monterey,  Calif. 

20-24— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Annual 
Conference,  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  N.Y.C. 
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Behind  esveay  great 
national  cartoonist  is.. 


a  great  local  cartoonist. 

We’re  proud,  of  course, 

that  Ed  Gamble’s  editorial 

cartoons  appear  in  more 

than  100  newspapers  in  ad-  ^ 

dition  to  our  own;  in  Time, 

Newsweek,  U.S.  News  and  f  f  J  \w 
World  Report,  and  on  TV.  M 
We’re  proud  of  the  national  I  l  ^  rv  P 
awards  he  wins.  But  we  are  V  ' — ”  J 
prouder  of  the  work  he  \  ^ 

does  for  our  own  paper. 

His  incisive  wit  pricks  V 

pomposity  and  sheds  light  / 

on  the  issues  that  directly 
affect  our  own  readers.  ' 

And  behind  eveay  great 
local  cartoonist  is... 


a  gimt  newspaper. 

Any  paper  can  poke  fun  at  Washington.  It  takes 
courage  to  tackle  local  issues  with  equal  candor. 

ONE  RIVERSIDE  AVE.,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.  32202  (904)  359-4111 
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II 


FROM  CHKAIMyS  HOTTEST 


American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  welcome  to  Chicago.  While  you’re  here,  keep  pulse 
with  the  news  and  the  city-  read  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  recognized  for  editorial  excellence. 

NATIONAL  AWARDS  FOR  PAST  YEAR 

John  H.  White,  Photographer  1982 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  feature  photography. 

Jerome  Watson,  Washington  Bureau 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service 
Award  for  Washington  corresf)ondence  for 
articles  analyzing  President  Reagan's  first 
year  in  office. 

Sun-Times  series  on  Cardinal  Cody 

National  Headliner  Award  for  outstanding 
investigative  reptorting and  the  Ball  State 
University  National  Journalism  Award. 

Mike  Royko,  Columnist  Ernie  Pyle 
]  Memorial  Award  and  the  1  l.L.  Mencken 
Writing  Award  (first  time  awarded). 

Patrick  Oster  &  Bruce  Ingersoll, 

Washington  Bureau  Worth  Bingham  Prize.  ( 

I  the  premier  investigative  prize  for  news-  | 

;  paper  or  magazine  Washington  reporting. 

Awarded  for  Defense  Dilemmas  series. 

Sun-Times  Living  Section  Penney-Missouri 
I  Newspaper  Award  for  best  feature  section 
among  major  metropolitan  newspapers. 

Sun-Times  Sports  Named  best  sports 
seetion  in  Midwest  in  nationwide  poll  of 
sports  editors  by  Advertising  Age. 

M.W.  (Bill)  Newman,  Examining  Chicago 
Series  American  Planning  Association 
Journalism  Award  and  the  Inland  Daily 
j  Press  Assn's  Loeal  Government  News  | 

1  Award  for  E.\planator>- Reporting.  1 

Don  DeBat,  Real  Estate  Editor  1st  Place  i 

I  Award  for  best  use  of  media  for  eonsuiner  ! 

education  (Mortgitge  Game)  in  National  j 
!  Writing  Competition  sponsored  by  the 
j  Real  Estate  Edueators  Assn.  i 

Sun-Times  Staff 'l\vo  1st  F^lace  Unity 
Awards  in  Media  from  Lincoln  U.  for 
coverage  of  violenee  in  the  Cabrini-Green 
housing  projects  and  for  columns 
written  bv  Carl  T.  Rowan. 


with  the 


Sun>^mes 

It  makes  more  sense 
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About  awards 


Exhaustive  Profile  ...  A  series  on  Roger  Penske — 
“indeed  (the  judges  said)  a  rare  view  of  one  of  the  financial 
houses  that  keep  the  racing  wheels  spinning" — was  declared 
“best  of  show”  in  the  1981  writing  competition  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Motorsports  Press  Association.  The  reporter  (Dave  Wool- 
ford  of  the  Toledo  Blade)  “performed  outstanding  research, 
tracking  down  those  who  helped  mold  Penske,  as  well  as 
those  he  helped  mold,”  the  panel  said.  In  the  same  contest 
Earl  Fannin,  Florida  Times-Union,  scored  three  times  and 
Mike  Hembree,  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  won  a  second-place 
award  for  a  report  on  the  pit  operations  during  the  Daytona 
500. 

*  «  ♦ 

A  Medal  for  Lou  .  .  .  The  73rd  annual  Journalism  Week  at 
the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia  was  marked  (April  16) 
with  the  presentation  of  a  Missouri  Honor  Medal  to  the  CBS 
newspaper  drama  “Lou  Grant.”  Gene  Reynolds,  creator  and 
producer  of  the  top-rated  program,  accepted  the  specially- 
struck  medal.  Other  medalists  were:  Kansas  City  Times,  New 
Republic  magazine.  National  Public  Radio,  Jonathan  Kwitny, 
Wall  Street  Journal;  David  Bradley  Sr.,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  Gazette;  and  William  Raidt,  D’Arcy- 
MacManus  &  Masius  Worldwide  ad  agency.  Kwitny  and 
Raidt  are  UM  journalism  graduates. 

*  *  * 

Religious  Reporting  .  .  .  Writing  about  “tough  issues”  of 
religion  “in  a  readable  style”  merited  recognition  in  the  1981 
William  E.  Leidt  competition  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
judges  said.  First  prize  ($100)  went  to  Walter  Johns  Jr.  and 
John  Funk  for  their  series  in  the  Cleveland  Press  about  a  local 
church  movement  that  originated  in  Red  China.  Judges  con¬ 
sidered  30  entries  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Second 
and  third  place  winners  were:  Maijorie  Hyer,  Washington 
Post;  and  James  L.  Franklin,  Boston  Globe.  Hyer  wrote 
about  divorce  and  annulment  among  Roman  Catholics  and 
Franklin  analyzed  the  shortage  of  Catholic  priests  in  the 
United  States. 

«  *  * 

Public  Service  .  .  .  The  Thomas  K.  Brindley  Award  for 
outstanding  public  service  was  given  to  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate  in  its  class  and  the  Sevellon  Brown  Award  for 
public  service  went  to  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  |n  the 
annual  honors  of  the  New  England  AP  News  Executives 
Association. 

«  *  « 

Sports  Page  Hits  .  ,  .  The  Florida  Times-Union  of  Jack¬ 
sonville  was  cited  for  the  general  excellence  of  its  sports 
pages  in  the  Florida  Sports  Writers  contest.  Top  mention  for 
sports  writing  went  to  Bemie  Lincicome,  Fort  Lauderdale 
News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Pulitzer  Staff  ...  A  New  York  Times  house  ad,  published 
after  John  Crewdson,  John  Damton  and  Jack  Rosenthal,  won 
this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prizes,  noted  that  the  newspaper  had  won 
50  Pulitzers  since  1918.  What  it  didn’t  say  though  was  that  16 
winners  (not  counting  teams  of  reporters)  are  still  active  in 
editorial  and  news  writing.  James  (Scotty)  Reston,  the  dean  of 
this  group,  captured  a  Pulitzer  in  1945  for  coverage  of  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Security  conference,  and  repeated  in  1957 
for  his  Washington  reporting.  Executive  editor  A.M.  Rosen¬ 
thal  earned  a  1960  ^litzer  for  his  correspondence  from 
Poland.  Others  on  this  roll  call  are:  J.  Anthony  Lukas,  Ada 
Louise  Huxtable,  Harold  C.  Schontag,  Max  Frankel,  Hedrick 
Smith,  Sydney  H.  Scanberg,  Henry  Kamm,  Walter  Kerr, 
William  Safire,  Dave  Anderson,  Russell  Baker,  and  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  1982  trio. 


Writing  guide 


By  Ethel  Grodzins  Romm 


Too  much  of  a  good  time  #37 


To  help  rid  your  copy  of  redundancies,  check  for  verbs  that 
contain  their  own  time  or  bearing.  Many  verbs  hold  such 
information,  but  when  you  are  writing  rapidly,  it’s  easy  to  add 
too  much  more,  creating  repetitions.  Repeating  yourself  is  a 
necessary  oral  strategy,  but  a  poor  writing  one. 

Direction  and  general  time  are  the  two  kinds  of  information 
you  are  most  likely  to  add  needlessly.  For  direction  errors, 
see  #30:  They  circled  around- the  animals.  The  election  see¬ 
sawed  back  and  forth.  Herewith  some  common  time  errors, 
but  first  a  word  about  verbs. 

The  English  verb  has  a  built-in  clock  system  that  tells 
whether  an  event  happened  in  the  past,  present  or  future:  / 
swam,  /  swim.  I’m  swimming,  I  will  swim  .  .  .  This  is  unlike 
Chinese,  among  others,  which  has  no  time  in  its  verbs. 
Chinese  verbs  are  all  like  hit:  I  hit  the  ball  (past,  present  and 
even  future,  as  in  Next  Wednesday  I  hit  first  in  the  lineup). 
With  no  clue  in  the  spelling,  a  language  like  Chinese  needs 
many  adverbial  constructions  to  tell  when  events  take  place. 

In  English  we  have  a  few  verbs  with  identical  present  and 
past  forms:  cast,  broadcast,  forecast,  cost,  burst,  hurt,  shut, 
cut,  put,  let,  set,  bid,  read,  shed,  quit,  split,  spit,  hit,  fit. 
Except  for  obscenities,  that  may  be  the  complete  list.  I’ve  set 
them  down  to  show  how  few  there  are.  The  thousands  of  other 
verbs  have  some  spelling  cue  that  tells  general  time. 

For  example,  it  is  redundant  to  write.  In  the  past,  pirates 
buried  treasure  here.  The  ed  in  buried  means  in  the  past. 
Since  ed  means  anytime  before  right  now,  try  to  be  specific: 
In  the  I6th  century,  pirates  buried  treasure  here. 

In  addition  to  their  suffixes,  our  verbs  also  often  tell  the 
time  in  their  meaning.  In  the  future,  the  teachers  plan  to  ..  . 
Verbs  like  plan  need  no  help  from  vague  general  adverbials 
that  tell  when.  Their  numbers  are  beyond  counting,  but  here 
are  some  common  future  verbs  to  watch  for.  If  you’ve  written 
more  than  100,000  words  on  a  newspaper,  I  guarantee  you’ve 
made  most  of  these  errors  at  least  once. 

In  the  future,  the  city  council  hopes  to  .  .  . 

In  the  future,  the  city  council  intends  to  .  .  . 

In  the  future,  the  government  anticipates  that  .  .  . 

In  the  future,  the  college  can  look  forward  to  .  .  . 

In  the  future,  the  younger  generation  aspires  to  .  .  . 

The  county  assessor  expects  a  re-evaluation  sometime 
the  future. 

With  all  such  verbs,  a  specific  future  time  improves  your 
story.  Pin  down  your  source.  By  the  spring  of  1984,  the  city 
council  hopes  to  ..  .  The  county  assessor  expects  a  re- 
evaluation  within  18  months,  for  the  answer  to  your 
“When?”,  don’t  accept  a  vague  “probably  soon,”  “in 
awhile,”  “by  and  by,”  “in  the  near  future.” 

Verbs  are  not  the  only  place  to  go  wrong  in  time.  One  plans 
only  for  the  future.  Watch  for  advance  plans,  early  plans, 
future  projects,  future  proposals,  future  intentions,  future 
prospects,  future  goals,  future  expectations,  proposed 
intentions,  and  the  like,  when  the  context  makes  clear  a  future 
time.  That  is,  it’s  OK  to  write: 

The  mayor  said  his  intention  last  week  had  been  to  ..  . 

But  don’t  write: 

The  mayor  said  his  intention  in  the  future  was  to  ..  . 
NEXT:  One  more  time. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  1.  1982 


The  Goss  systems  solution  to  printing  production. 

Why  Boss  turnkey  installations 
^  are  turning  up  all  over. 


Newspapers  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  are  discovering  that  the 
fastest,  most  efficient  route  to  a  new 
Goss  offset  systems  installation  is 
Goss  turnkey  service:  single-source 
responsibility  for  installation  design 
management.  There  are  two  key 
reasons.  The  first  is  our  proven  track 
record  in  handling  turnkey  installa¬ 
tions.  The  second  is  our  knowledge 
of  newspaper  production  systems, 
particularly  Goss  systems  and 
products. 

Our  work  starts  right  after  the  con¬ 
tract  is  signed  and  doesn't  end  till  the 
first  production  run  in  the  customer's 
plant  is  successfully  completed.  It 
ranges  from  design  of  the  installation 


to  building  coordination,  bid  specifi¬ 
cation,  selection  of  subcontractors, 
scheduling,  cost  control,  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  all  other  services.  It’s  avail¬ 
able  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  for  any 
installation,  large  or  small,  of  a  Goss 
Metroliner.  substructured  Urbanite, 
Cosmo-Offset  or  mailroom  system. 

The  same  responsiveness  to  user 
needs  that  follows  a  Goss  press  sale 
follows  any  job  for  which  we  assume 
turnkey  responsibility.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  reasons  we  began  this  service  was 
to  provide  an  additional  service  to  our 
customers,  lb  handle  details  that 
could  become  delays  in  less  experi¬ 
enced  hands,  lb  prevent  the  problems 
that  can  arise  when  responsibility  is 


shared.  And  to  assure  our  customers 
a  fast,  trouble-free  startup  with 
greater  economy  —  both  short  term 
and  long  term. 

We’d  like  to  give  you  some 
specifics  about  the  turnkey  and 
training  aspects  of  the  Goss  total 
systems  approach.  Contact  Goss 
Customer  Service,  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago 
IL  60650.  Phone  312/656-8600. 
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saw  iHOuems  mi  aimi 

Credibility  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  a  good  newspaper. 

Credibility  is  an  important  expectation  of  newspaper  readers. 

Credibility  is  an  everyday  obligation  of  editors. 

And  this  week,  as  the  nation’s  editors  gather  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
Chicago,  credibility  will  be  a  topic  of  the  day. 

For  each  editor,  maintaining  credibility  calls  for  strong  individ¬ 
ual  judgments;  for  every  editor,  the  approach  to  those  judgments 
must  be  as  simple  as  ABC.  That  is  exactly  how  Larry  Beaupre,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Times-Union  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  put  it  in  a  memo 
to  his  staff,  which  is  shared  here  for  a  little  ASNE  Week  reading. 

A  is  for  ACCURACY  and  ATTRIBUTION,  is  for  GRAPHICS  and  pictures,  which 

but  mostly  for  ALERT  editors  who  VJ  can  be  as  misleading  and  dishonest 

keep  problems  out  of  the  paper.  as  a  faulty  story. 


Bis  for  BALANCE— both  sides,  remem¬ 
ber?  And  for  BOOSTERISM,  which 
(however  worthy  the  cause)  may  be  just 
one  side  of  the  story. 

Cis  for  CORRECTIONS— admit  them 
prominently;  for  CONFLICTS  OF 
INTEREST,  for  which  there  should  be 
guidelines;  and  for  CROWD  ESTIMATES, 
which  are  so  often  wrong  that  you  should 
always  say  who  made  them  and  how. 

Dis  for  DETACHMENT— reporters 
should  be  disinterested  observers, 
not  participants  or  advocates. 

Eis  for  ERRORS  and  ways  to  ESCAPE 
them  (by  providing  the  necessary 
time  and  resources  for  reporters  and  copy 
editors  and  by  cultivating  a  climate  of 
accuracy  in  which  mistakes  are  admitted 
and  responsibility  taken). 

Fis  for  FAIRNESS— even  analyses  and 
labeled  opinion  must  meet  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  fairness. 


His  for  HEADLINES. . . and  the  need  to 
be  vigilant  against  the  distortion  and 
dumbness  that  sometimes  result  from 
counts  that  are  too  short  to  tell  the  story. 

I  is  for  INTEGRITY— there  are  some 
things  that  just  aren’t  done  because 
they  cheapen  the  news  columns,  such  as 
advertising  on  page  1,  freebies  from  PR 
flaks,  unlabeled  advertising. 

Jis  for  JOKES  and  pranks  that  find  their 
way  into  the  paper,  or  are  played  on 
news  figures  or  readers  at  the  expense 
of  the  newspaper’s  reputation. 

Kis  for  the  courage  to  KILL  tasteless 
photographs  or  underdeveloped, 
unfair  stories  before  they  cause  trouble. 

Lis  for  (gulp)  LIBEL,  about  which 
editors  and  reporters  should  know 
the  basics...  also  for  LIBRARY— make 
sure  corrections  are  made  on  errors  in 
stories  filed  in  the  library,  or  theyJl  show 
up  again  and  agam. 


Mis  for  MORBID— a  particular  taste¬ 
lessness  in  pictures  and  stories  that 
screams  to  everyone,  “Death  Sells.” 

Nis  for  NOTE-TAKING,  the  root  of 
many  errors,  and  for  NUMBERS, 
which  always  require  a  second  check. 

Ois  for  OBJECTIVITY;  whether  you 
believe  it  is  truly  possible  or  not,  it 
should  be  a  goal 

Pis  for  POLLS  and  their  special  PIT- 
FALLS.  (Some  of  the  information  that 
will  help  establish  the  credibility  of  a  poll: 
How  many  people  were  sampl^?  Was  it 
scientifically  conducted?  What  is  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  error?  Who  conducted  the  poll,  and 
when?) 

Qis  for  QUICKLY  correcting  all  errors 
—moving  with  the  same  concern  and 
dispatch  to  correct  an  error  as  you  did  in 
getting  the  story  in  the  paper  in  the  first 
place. 

Ris  for  REQUIRING  REPORTERS  to 
inform  an  editor  of  their  confidential 
sources,  and  for  a  whole  lot  of  other 
things  involving  REPORTERS'  RESPON- 
SIBtrriES  to  their  editors  and  their 
newspapers. 

Sis  for  SPECIAL  SECTIONS— too  often, 
fluff  and  advertising-promotion  fea¬ 
tures  masquerade  as  news  in  them.  Any 
advertising  that  might  be  confused  with 
news  should  be  labeled,  and  advertising- 
promotion  copy  should  not  use  the  same 
headline  and  body-type  faces  as  news. 

Tis  for  TIE-IN  ADVERTISING— it's  not 
all  bad.  It  might  offer  the  reader  a 


more  complete  shopping  service,  so  long 
as  the  tail  doesn't  wag  the  dog.  (Make  sure 
the  publisher  agrees  which  is  the  tail  and 
which  is  the  dog!) 

Uis  for  UNDERCOVER  skulduggery 
and  other  reporting  tactics  that  may 
add  up  to  deceit  and  deception  in  the  eyes 
of  the  reader. 

Vis  for  VERIFICATION  of  facts  and 
statements.  Just  because  somebody 
said  it,  that  doesn't  make  it  true,  or 
worthy  of  print. 

Wis  for  WIRE  STORIES— editors 
should  hold  them  up  to  the  same 
standards  as  they  do  local  stories,  includ¬ 
ing  the  standards  for  sources. 

Xis  for  EXPERTISE,  which  should 
be  developed  in  reporters  assigned 
to  cover  technical  or  complicated 
subjects. 

Yis  for  YOUR  RESPONSIBILITY  to 
ensure  the  integrity  and  credibility  of 
your  newspaper. 

Zis  for  ZEALOTS— there  is  no  room 
in  the  news  colunms  for  reporters, 
editors  and  publishers  with  causes  and 
crusades. 
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Bad  news  and  good  news 

We  feel  a  little  like  newspaper  readers  who  gripe  that  news¬ 
papers  print  only  the  bad  news  and  very  little  of  the  good. 

No  sooner  did  the  annual  reports  for  1981  appear  revealing 
higher  revenues  and  profits  for  most  large  newspaper  cor¬ 
porations,  than  the  reports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1982  came 
out  showing  more  of  the  same  and  a  continuing  trend. 

At  the  same  time  newspapers  were  filled  with  the  problems 
of  the  New  York  News,  the  demise  of  the  Washington  Star  and 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  what  seems  like  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  newspapers  are  having  a  hard  time  surviv¬ 
ing. 

Our  gripe  is  that  the  newspaper  reporters  and  editors  who 
are  so  free  with  their  space  about  reporting  the  difficulties  of 
these  newspapers  devoted  hardly  a  line  about  the  financial 
successes  of  newspapers  in  most  other  cities. 

There  is  hardly  a  newspaper  editor  in  the  country  who 
hasn’t  received  the  sympathetic  cluck-clucks  of  some  readers 
about  the  sorry  state  of  the  newspaper  business  not  knowing 
that  a  lot  of  the  1,700  daily  newspapers  out  there  are  having  a 
successful  year — not  to  mention  thousands  of  weeklies. 

We  wish  the  average  reader  knew  a  little  bit  more  about  the 
strengths  of  the  free  and  independent  press  enjoyed  by  us  all. 
Only  newspapers  can  tell  them.  Certainly,  broadcast  media 
will  not  do  it. 


Quoting  a  public  speech 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  bizarre  Ubel  suit  in  Alton,  Ill., 
upon  which  we  commented  last  week,  is  a  suit  for  copyright 
infringement  against  the  Soho  News  in  New  York  City  for 
publishing  nearly  the  entire  text  of  a  speech  made  at  a  public 
meeting.  The  plaintiff  is  Susan  Sontag,  the  writer. 

The  News’  managing  editor  says  the  forum  was  a  public 
event  to  which  the  press  had  been  invited  and  there  is  no 
restriction  on  the  number  of  words  that  can  be  quoted  under 
those  circumstances.  Plaintiffs  lawyer  says  “it’s  simply  a 
performance  and  not  a  dedication  of  a  copyright.”  He  added 
that  a  reporter  attending  a  poetry  reading  by  T.S.  Eliot  could 
not  simply  make  a  transcript  and  publish  the  poet’s  work. 

A  poetry  reading  usually  involves  previously  published 
and  copyrighted  material,  so  the  analogy  is  not  pertinent. 
But,  if  politicians  or  other  public  figures  appearing  in  a  public 
forum  can  control  and  restrict  the  reproduction  of  his  or  her 
statements,  then  another  big  chip  will  have  been  hacked  out 
of  the  First  Amendment. 
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Letters 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

In  your  coverage  of  the  Latin  American 
reporting  seminar  (E&F,  March  13), 
Venezuela  correspondent  Ted  Cordova 
Claure  was  quoted  as  saying  “there  are 
less  than  200  daily  newspapers  in  Latin 
America  .  . 

For  the  record,  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  numbers  nearly  that 
many  Latin  American  dailies  among  its 
1,023  members.  Our  mailing  list  for  all 
Latin  American  newspapers  numbers 
close  to  1,200 — a  figure  which  listings  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  Yearbook  appear  to 
confirm. 

If  you  make  a  count,  you’ll  find  Brazil 
alone  has  287  daily  newspapers. 

W.  P.  Williamson  ,  Jr. 

(Williamson  is  executive  director  of 
lAPA.) 


SOLD  OUT 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  March 
13  article,  “N.Y.  publishers  warned  to 
act  on  carrier  decline,”  by  John  Consoli. 

1  have  come  away  feeling  we  may  truly  be 
lost. 

We  are  lost  not  because  of  new  technol¬ 
ogy  or  shoppers  or  anything  of  the  like. 
We  are  doomed  by  our  loss — as  a  pro¬ 
fession — of  our  souls.  The  day  when 
news  became  the  stuff  you  put  between 
ads  was  the  day  we  died  inside.  The  day 
we  could  decide  between  serving  the 
public  and  making  one  percentile  more 
profit  and  opting  for  the  profit,  we  stop¬ 
ped  breathing. 

What  we  used  to  know  and  live  by  is  the 
concept  that  we  make  money  to  publish 
and  not  publish  to  make  money.  When 
the  object  of  our  work  becomes  money, 
what  differentiates  us  from  shoe  sales¬ 
men?  When  we  package  our  information 
and  gloss  it  to  sell  a  demographic  mar¬ 
ket — when  truth,  fantasy  and  lie  become 
interchangeable — when  image  leads  real¬ 
ity  and  a  large  enough  advertisement  will 
also  buy  a  gush  pawned-off  as  news — 
what  makes  news  different  than  peanuts, 
sit-coms,  or  any  other  commodity  to  be 
wrapped  up  and  sold? 

We  used  to  believe  that  news  had 
something  to  do  with  the  public’s  right  to 
know.  We  sold  ads  to  cover  the  cost  of 
spreading  out  that  knowledge  to  as  many 
people  as  possible  and  give  them  the  best 
we  could  afford.  But  now  we’ll  give  them 
as  little  as  possible  and  try  to  trim  from 
there.  We’ll  angrily  denounce  a  free 
paper  because  it  might  give  the  news 
away  and  we  want  to  holdup  the  public 
for  five  bucks  or  more  a  month. 

Yes,  we  are  dead  men.  We  have  thrown 
away  our  souls  and  sold  our  purpose  to 
the  highest  bidder.  And  when  we  are  gone 
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and  ignorance  rules  as  god,  we  will  be 
forgotten — but  that’s  only  fitting,  we 
have  already  forgotten  them  that  gave  us 
our  right  to  exist — the  people. 

Philip  Moore 
(Moore  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  Cas¬ 
cade  Park  (Wash.)  Courier.) 


WHAT’S  THE  RUSH 

When  a  piece  of  legislation  is 
introduced  on  Monday,  revised  again  on 
Tuesday  and  approved  on  Thursday,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  call  it  “hurried.” 
And  especially  is  this  true  when  the 
legislation  in  question  happens  to  deal 
with  the  telecommunications 
infrastructure  on  this  nation’s  economy. 

This  is  why  we  mounted  the  campaign 
you  talk  about  in  your  April  3  editorial. 
We  want  to  call  the  public’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  House  telecommunica¬ 
tions  subcommittee,  after  crossing  t’s  and 
dotting  i’s  on  proposal  after  proposal  in 
the  past  six  years,  has  suddenly  rushed 
new  legislation  through  in  a  period  of  four 
days. 

What’s  the  urgency?  Why  can’t  Con¬ 
gress  wait  until  the  Consent  Decree 
agreement  between  AT&T  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  worked  out  in 
the  courts?  The  agreement  treats  exactly 
the  same  issues  that  the  Wirth  bill  does, 
and  is  much  near  resolution. 

The  public,  by  the  way,  thinks  that 
such  a  delay  is  very  much  in  order.  In  a 
Lou  Harris  survey  last  week,  eight  of  10 
persons  polled  favored  a  waiting  game  for 
Congress. 

AT&T  favors  legislation.  We  have 
even  accepted  the  electronic  information 
services  restrictions  demanded  in  recent 
years  by  the  AN  PA.  But  this  is  the  wrong 
time  for  legislation,  and  H.R.  5158  is  the 
wrong  bill.  It  promises  solutions  that  in 
reality  will  only  create  problems  for  the 
industry,  the  companies  in  it  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  rely  on  it  for  affordable  reliable 
communications  services. 

William  P.  Mullane,  Jr. 

(Mullane  is  assistant  vicepresident  of 
AT&T.) 


POLISH  JOURNALISTS 

Polish  journalists  are  today  perhaps  the 
most  vulnerable  and  the  most  victimized 
of  all  those  who  dared  to  raise  their  heads 
proudly  during  the  year  and  a  half  of  Soli¬ 
darity’s  blossoming. 

Their  union-the  Polish  Journalists 
Association — is  thus  far  the  only  con¬ 
stituent  union  of  Solidarity  to  be  entirely 
dissolved.  Whatever  part  of  Solidarity 
the  government  eventually  comes  to  ter¬ 
ms  with,  it  will  not  include  the  journalists’ 
association,  Poland’s  military  regime  has 
made  clear.  A  compliant  '“official” 
organization  has  been  created  in  its  place. 

More  than  I  ()0  journalists  are  currently 
being  held  in  internment  camps,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  International  Press  Institute. 
Hundreds  of  others,  driven  from  their 
jobs  by  the  new  repression,  are  either  in 
hiding  or  sorely  in  need  of  the  elements  of 
survival. 

In  recognition  of  their  need,  and  of 
their  courage,  the  Newspaper  Guild  has 
established  a  Polish  Journalists  Fund. 
Every  dollar  contributed  to  it  will  go  to 
Poland’s  independent  journalists.  We 
have  asked  our  own  locals  to  contribute 
generously,  and  we  are  asking  all  jour¬ 
nalists.  inside  and  outside  the  Guild,  to  do 
likewise.  There  is  no  worthier  cause  for  a 
journalist’s  dollars. 

Contributions  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  TNG  Polish  Journalists’  Fund  and 
sent  to  the  Fund  in  care  of  The  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  1125  15th  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr. 
(Perlik  is  president,  the  Newspaper  Guild.) 

Insurance  premiums 
to  remain  the  same 

Premiums  for  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Ltd.,  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  will  be 
“substantially  the  same  as  they’ve 
been,”  said  Frank  Daniels,  chairman  of 
the  Premium  Fund  Committee  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Ne>i-s  and 
Observer. 

Mutual  sells  libel  insurance.  First 
Amendment  insurance,  and  strike 
insurance. 


The  only  reporter  among  six  persons  to  re¬ 
ceive  fellowships  at  Harvard’s  Kennedy  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1981,  Ellen  Hume  exemplifies  the 
quality  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Washington 
staff.  Her  assignment:  the  vice  presidency 
and  the  California  congressional  delegation. 


Read  her  in  the 

Los  Angeies  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 
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Discover  Birmingham  .  .  «  a  rapidly 
growing  metro  area  in  the  heart  of 
the  Southeastern  United  States,  You’ll 
find  a  bustling  economic  center  with  an 
Effective  Buying  Income  of  $6  Billion,  now 
expected  to  increase  58%  by  1985,  And, 
Retail  Sales  in  Metro  Birmingham,  which 
currently  total  almost  $4  Billion,  are  expected 
to  top  the  $6  Billion  mark  in  1985, 


To  reach  this 
growing  metro  market 
you  need  The  Birmingham  News 
and  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 

Our  newspapers  reach  61%  of  the 
men  and  women  on  the  average  weekday, 
and  425,000  adults  or  70% 
on  Sundays.  In  Metro  Birmingham,  that’s 
coverage  no  other  medium  can  match! 

Source:  Belden  CMS  1981,  S&MM  Survey  of  Buying  Power  1981, 
The  Survey  of  Buying  Power  Data  Service  1981 
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Survival  message 

Newspapers  must  be  edited 
with  reader  interest  in  mind 


If  newspapers  are  to  survive  in  the 
1980s  and  beyond  they  must  be  shaped 
and  edited  for  readers  with  new  interests, 
demands  and  lifestyles. 

This  was  the  message  given  delegates 
to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  96th  annual  convention  in 
San  Francisco  (April  26)  by  four  critics, 
including  two  from  their  own  ranks. 

Their  theme  was  that  newspapers  may 
be  too  arrogant  and  self-satisfied  for  their 
own  good  in  a  time  when  the  marketplace 
is  becoming  crowded  with  many  other 
information  providers. 

One  panelist,  Ruth  Clark,  senior 
vicepresident  of  Yankelovich,  Skelly  and 
White,  Inc.  said  that  a  study  by  her  firm 
10  years  ago,  which  showed  “a  sizable 
gap  between  editors  and  readers,”  holds 
true  today  and  that  the  gap  may  be  widen¬ 
ing. 

“The  social  climate  is  very  different 
(today)  and  some  major  new  trends  are 
emerging  and  others  are  fading,”  she 
observed.  “Both  will  have  to  be  factored 
into  what  you  write,  cover  and 
emphasize,  if  you  are  to  give  better  serv¬ 
ice  to  your  readers.” 

Among  the  shifts  she  noted  are  the  end 


of  the  baby  boom  with  a  resultant  older 
population,  less  optimism  about  the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  new  social  values. 

“Most  young  people  are  more 
interested  today  in  day  care,  money  funds 
or  in  a  new  company  moving  into  town 
with  jobs,  than  in  a  government  official 
who  announces  he  is  a  homosexual,”  she 
declared. 

According  to  Clark,  the  most  important 
reader  segment  newspapers  must  capture 
is  the  “all  important”  25  to  39  year  age 
group. 

“.  .  .  We  have  to  realize,”  she  stated, 
“that  while  they  have  matured,  they  are 
still  a  different  audience  than  we  have 
serviced  in  the  past.  Many  of  them  remain 
single  or  get  single  again  several  times, 
live  in  high  rise  apartments,  put  off  having 
babies — and  are  different  from  their  prev¬ 
ious  age  cohorts,  especially  in  their  fears 
about  the  future  and  their  concerns  about 
the  present.” 

One  of  their  major  concerns,  she  noted, 
is  the  economy. 

“More  and  more  people  seem  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  we  are  living  in  a  far  more  com¬ 
plicated  world.  That  there  are  limits  to  the 
economic  pie  and  that  we  are  not  re¬ 
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garded  as  number  one  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  as  well  as  by  many  at  home,” 
Clark  said. 

The  speaker  contended  that  local  news 
is  still  important  but  is  no  longer  limited  to 
geographic  boundaries,  but,  instead,  to  a 
network  of  connections  involving  people 
who  live  in  similar  communities  and  have 
similar  interests. 

“This  is  one  reason  some  of  you  may 
want  to  reconsider  restructuring  your 
paper,”  Clark  continued.  “If  you  go 
geography,  be  sure  you  zone  according  to 
people’s  life  patterns — not  your  trucking 
routes,  and  for  a  metro  paper  don't  count 
on  living  forever  in  a  world  where  sub¬ 
urban  people  will  continue  to  buy  two 
papers  a  day  .  .  .  from  little  weeklies  big 
competitors  can  come.” 

Clark  advised  publishers  to  get  to  know 
their  readers  and  put  out  their  papers  with 
those  readers  in  mind. 

“They  want  to  read  you.  You  are 
essential — not  peripheral,”  she  said. 
“They  need  and  want  your  help.” 

The  three  main  ingredients  for  today's 
newspaper  should  be  “facts,  relevance 
and  information,”  she  advised.  “Help 
and  direction  and  then  the  goodies.” 

More  than  facts 

It  will  take  more  than  facts  and  rele¬ 
vance  to  change  readers'  doubts  about 
newspapers,  according  to  Kurt  M.  Luedt- 
ke,  former  Detroit  Free  Press  editor 
turned  screenwriter. 

(Continued  on  page  68} 


Allbritton  dropped  as  New  York  News  buyer 


In  a  tersely  worded  statement  issued 
April  28,  Chicago  Tribune  Company  pre¬ 
sident/chief  executive  officer  Stanton  R. 
Cook  announced  the  termination  of  nego- 
tiatons  with  Allbritton  Communications 
concerning  the  proposed  sale  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  The  statement  also 
included  a  request  for  a  meeting  with  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  the 
umbrella  group  consisting  of  10  of  the  1 1 
New  York  newspaper  unions. 

Observers  close  to  the  negotiations 
said  they  felt  the  Tribune  Company  ter¬ 
minated  the  agreement  to  sell  the  News  to 
Allbritton  because  it  became  apparent 
that  Allbritton  would  not  be  able  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  unions.  The 
announcement  that  negotiations  had  been 
terminated  came  only  three  days  after  the 
Tribune  Company  granted  a  five-day 
extension  (until  May  5)  of  Allbritton's 
rights  to  buy  the  News. 

Theodore  Kheel,  attorney  for  the  coun¬ 
cil,  said  he  believes  negotiations  broke 
down  because  the  Tribune  Company,  “to 
their  credit,”  refused  to  acquiesce  to 


Allbritton's  demand  that  it  directly 
threaten  the  unions  with  an  immediate 
shutdown  if  Allbritton  was  unsuccessful 
in  obtaining  some  $70  million  in  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  unions.  “Mr.  Allbritton 
wanted  them  to  say  they  would  shut 
down,”  Kheel  explained.  “They  couldn’t 
and  wouldn’t.” 

Tribune  Company  officials  have  said 
that  the  paper  would  be  folded  at  some 
unspecified  date  if  no  agreement  were 
reached,  and  they’ve  repeatedly  called 
Allbritton  the  “buyer  of  last  resort.” 
However,  the  unions  have  repeatedly 
asserted  that  Allbritton  was  not  the  buyer 
of  last  resort  and  they've  asked  the  Tri¬ 
bune  to  consider  other  potential  buyers. 

Regarding  the  Tribune  Company's 
plans,  Kheel  said,  “1  can  only  think  of 
four  possibilities.”  They  include: 

•  The  Tribune  Company  will  continue 
publishing  the  News  with  the  intent  of 
restoring  profitability; 

•  Begin  negotiations  with  New  York 
Post  publisher  Rupert  Murdoch  or  some 
other  prospective  buyer: 


•  Give  the  unions  the  opportunity  to 
find  a  buyer  or  become  a  co-buyer,  as  had 
been  discussed  when  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  first  put  the  News  up  for  sale; 

•  Fold  the  newspaper. 

Said  Kheel,  “I  don't  think  the  last  is 
likely.”  He  added,  “They  have  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  legal  responsibility  to  talk  to 
their  employees  before  they  do  anything 
precipitous.” 

Observers  are  suggesting  that  folding 
the  News  may  not  be  a  economically 
viable  alternative  for  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.  In  addition  to  an  estimated  $90  mil¬ 
lion  in  pension  and  severance  payments 
to  News  employees,  Bertram  A.  Powers, 
president  of  New  York  Typographical 
Union,  Local  6.  has  intimated  that  he'd 
file  a  lawsuit  based  on  lifetime  job  guaran¬ 
tees  for  the  paper’s  printers  if  the  paper  is 
folded.  His  estimate  of  the  amounts  of 
such  a  lawsuit  run  in  the  $200  to  $300 
million  range. 

Negotiators  for  Joe  Allbritton  were  not 
available  for  comment  on  why  the  talks 
were  terminated. 
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Household  sales  slide 
plagues  daily  papers 


It  is  time  for  publishers  to  “face  the 
fact”  that  circulation  is  not  coming  close 
to  matching  population  growth,  Mrs. 
Katharine  Graham  said  (April  26)  in  her 
final  report  as  chairman  and  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

While  the  numbers  for  1981  “make  it 
clear  that  we  are  not  quite  ready  for  the 
obit  page  yet,”  Mrs.  Graham  warned  a 
packed  ballroom  of  1,600  members  and 
guests  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  that  the  decline  in  household 
penetration  of  newspapers  “leaves  us 
vulnerable.” 

Dressed  in  her  favorite  color — 
purple — Mrs.  Graham,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Washington  Post  Co.,  said  the  decline 
“increases  the  exposure  of  newspapers 
to  challenges  by  a  growing  variety  of 
competitors,  “ranging  from  shoppers  and 
marriage  mailers  to  any  variety  of  target 
marketing  and  total  market  coverage 
schemes.” 

Opening  the  door 

Unless  newspapers  rebuild  household 
penetration,  she  said,  “we  are  opening 
the  door  to  encroachments  by  the 
electronic  media  as  well.” 

“There  is  no  worry-free  guarantee  of 
our  future  health  and  prosperity,”  she 
declared.  “We  have  to  provide  our  read¬ 
ers  with  an  editorially  vital  product  that 
they  regard  as  essential  to  their  lives  and 
pleasure.  We  have  to  provide  our 
advertisers  with  the  flexible  coverage 
that  they  want  and  need,”  she  said. 

At  the  registration  desk,  publishers 
were  given  the  ANPA’s  new  1982  “Facts 
About  Newspapers”  booklet,  a  statistical 
summary  of  the  newspaper  business  that 
it  compiled  from  figures  provided  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  and  other  trade 
sources. 

Circulation  totals 

This  year’s  book  shows  that  total  daily 
circulation,  based  on  E&P  estimates  for 
1981 ,  dropped  from  62,201 ,840  in  1980  to 
61,432,434. 

The  circulation  decline  was  due  to  the 
evening  field  which  went  from  32,787,804 
in  1 980  to  30,89 1 , 1 82  in  1 98 1 ,  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  evening  papers  slipped  from  1,388 
to  1,353. 

The  figures  for  the  evening  field  were 
offset  by  a  record  high  circulation  of 
morning  and  Sunday  papers.  According 
to  E&P’s  preliminary  figures,  morning 
papers  climbed  to  30,54 1 ,252  and  Sunday 
jumped  to  54,939,242.  The  number  of 
morning  papers — the  highest  since 
1925 — totalled  407,  up  from  387  in  1980. 
The  number  of  Sunday  editions  was  757 
last  year,  up  from  497  in  1946  and  735  in 
1980. 
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Mrs.  Graham,  who  is  finishing  her  two 
year  term  as  ANPA’s  first  woman  presi¬ 
dent,  said  she  believed  the  association 
has  changed  from  a  “narrowly  focused 
organization  when  she  was  first  elected 
to  the  board  in  1972  to  “taking  the  lead  in 
addressing  the  larger  strategic  issues.” 

She  said  the  association  is  now  more 
concerned  about  the  “needs  of  its  smaller 
members.”  She  said  78%  of  the  member¬ 
ship  is  made  up  of  papers  under  50,000 
circulation. 

The  AN  PA  membership  now  stands  at 
1 ,400  compared  to  1 ,000  members  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago.  The  increase  is  attributed  in  part, 
she  said,  to  the  decision  to  take  in  non¬ 
dailies,  of  which  there  are  over  200  on  the 
roles.  The  ANPA  was  expected  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  only  distinction  within  ANPA 
between  non-dailies  and  dailies  by 
amending  the  by-laws  to  make  non¬ 
dailies  full  voting  members  at  a  business 
session  later  in  the  week  of  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

She  made  note  that  ANPA  under  her 
leadership  has  stepped  up  its  government 
affairs  activities  because  government — at 
the  federal,  state  and  local  levels — 
“increasingly  has  become  involved  in  an 
ever-wider  variety  of  activities  that  have 
an  impact  on  newspapers,”  and  the  task 
of  dealing  with  the  government  is  “really 
beyond  the  resources  of  even  the  large 
newspaper  groups.” 

She  said  the  “biggest  test”  of  ANPA  in 
the  government  affairs  area  has  been  in 
the  area  of  of  telecommunications.  “The 
legislative  effort  is  not  yet  over.  But  both 
in  the  legislation  working  its  way  through 
the  House,  and  in  the  bill  that  has  passed 
the  Senate,  our  interests  were  pro¬ 
tected,”  she  said. 

Government  affairs 

She  said  ANPA  has  been  in  the  “fore¬ 
front  of  the  battle”  taking  place  over  the 
Administration’s  efforts  to  overhaul  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

On  this  score,  the  publishers  received 
some  good  news  from  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  “Tip”  O’Neill,  Jr.,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Mrs.  Graham  to  the  podium. 

O’Neill  said  in  response  to  a  question 
from  Scott  Low,  publisher,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  that  he  has  not 
heard  any  discussions  in  the  House  about 
changing  the  Fol  Act. 

“There  is  nothing  on  the  House’s  sche¬ 
dule,”  O’Neill  assured  the  publishers,  to 
amend  the  act.  “I  do  not  see  any  change 
whatsoever,”  he  said. 

In  closing  Mrs.  Graham  said  publishers 
“must  work  harder  on  strengthening” 
their  most  valuable  asset  with  the  read¬ 
er —  “Their  belief  that  the  press 
represents  their  best  hope  of  obtaining 


the  accurate,  responsible,  fair 
information  they  need  as  citizens  of 
America  in  the  1980s.  “The  trust  and  sup¬ 
port  of  our  readers.  That  is  the  only 
guarantee — the  ultimate  guarantee — of 
our  future,”  she  declared. 

Lee  chief 
elected  NAB 
chairman 

Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  president  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  Davenport,  Iowa,  was 
elected  (April  25)  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Bureau’s  board  of 
directors  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

He  succeeds  Edward  W.  Estlow,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
Cincinnati,  who  has  held  the  post  for  the 
past  two  years. 


Lloyd  G.  Schermer 


The  board  also  elected  W.  Thomas 
Johnson,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  as 
vicechairman  to  succeed  Schermer. 

In  addition,  they  re-elected  Frank 
Bennack,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  New 
York  City,  as  treasurer,  and  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  chairman  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times,  as  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer. 

All  officers  were  elected  for  one-year 
terms. 

M.A.N.  to  donate 
offset  press  to  ANPA 

M.A.N. -Roland  Newspaper  Press 
Company  of  Middlesex,  N.J.,  will  donate 
to  ANPA  a  new,  two-unit,  double-width 
offset  newspaper  press  for  installation  at 
the  new  Reston,  Va.,  Research  Institute 
facility. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Katharine  Graham,  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent,  ANPA  to  the  membership  on  April 
26. 
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Publishers  urged  to  wage 
war  on  local  broadcasters 


Newspaper  publishers  were  called 
upon  to  start  an  immediate  offensive 
against  their  local  radio  and  tv  com¬ 
petitors  to  combat  the  bad  publicity  that 
failing  dailies  are  causing. 

In  a  report  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention  (April 
27)  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Leo  Bogart,  general  manager.  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  said  publish¬ 
ers  must  do  something  to  combat  radio 
and  tv  sales  pitches  to  retailers  that  are 
“hitting  hard”  at  dailies'  loss  of  circula¬ 
tion  penetration. 

“It’s  important  for  our  advertising 
salesmen  to  know  how  to  fight  those  argu¬ 
ments,”  Bogart  said. 

“Especially,”  he  said,  “after  the  death 
of  several  great  newspapers,  and  with  the 
heavily  publicized  troubles  that  others 
are  having,  it’s  vital  for  us  to  be 
counteracting  advertisers’  impressions 
that  newspapers  are  what  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising  once  called  ‘a 
media  anachronism,’  that  we’re  hanging 
on  by  our  finger  nails.” 

Bogart  suggested  that  publishers  “en¬ 
courage  your  own  staffs  to  spread  the 
good  news  about  newspapers  in  your  own 
communities,  and  through  your  own  col¬ 
umns.” 

Bogart  said  he  would  stress  the 
research  finding  that  nine  out  of  ten  peo¬ 
ple  do  read  a  paper  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  and  daily  audiences  have  been 
holding  steady.  “We  are  America’s  num¬ 
ber  one  source  of  news,  but  that’s  not 
what  one  reads  in  the  paper,”  Bogart 
said. 

To  help  in  the  effort,  the  NAB  prepared 
and  distributed  to  the  publishers  a  book¬ 
let  called:  “Newspapers,  Let’s  Get  the 
Record  Straight.” 

Predict  record  year 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
predicting  another  record  year  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  1,742  daily  newspapers,  gave  its 
members  a  3-hour  report  on  current 
trends,  problems  and  opportunities  in  the 
advertising  business,  loaded  with  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  newspapers  can  generate 
more  business  in  national,  retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising. 

The  report,  delivered  as  part  of  the 
ANPA  annual  convention,  included  pre¬ 
sentations  by  thirteen  Bureau  sales  and 
marketing  executives,  as  well  as 
speeches  and  suggestions  by  corporate 
and  advertising  agency  chief  executives 
and  a  panel  of  leading  retailers  whose 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  NAB  to  make 
their  presentations. 

Craig  Standen,  the  Bureau’s  executive 
vicepresident  for  sales,  chaired  the  ses¬ 
sion,  which  was  built  around  a  “Take 
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Action”  theme.  Standen  told  the  publish¬ 
ers,  “If  you  come  away  with  four  or  five 
action  plans,  ready  to  implement,  our 
program  will  have  served  its  purpose.” 

Reporting  on  the  state  of  business, 
Bogart,  who  is  also  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau,  said,  “In  1981, 
advertisers  invested  $17.4  billion  in  news¬ 
papers.  That  gave  us  about  29%  of  the 
advertising  market,  the  same  share  of 
market  we  had  in  1970.  In  1982,  we  are 
projecting  dollar  gains  of  1 3%  for  national 
advertising  and  12%  for  retail.  The  out¬ 
look  for  classified  depends  on  interest 
rates,  and  when  they  head  down  we’ll 
revise  our  present  forecast  of  a  4%  dollar 
gain.” 

Bogart  called  on  the  publishers  to  make 
the  most  of  the  new  marketing  opportuni¬ 
ties  created  by  computers  by  developing 
a  subscriber/non-subscriber  information 
file. 

“It  is  the  first  step  toward  the  creation 
of  special  supplementary  products  like 
TMC  (Total  Market  Coverage)  programs 
and  shared  mail  packages  of  your  own. 
And  it’s  a  manifestation  of  the  closely 
coordinated  approach  that  more  and 
more  newspapers  are  taking  to  mesh 
circulation,  advertising,  promotion  and 
research.” 

Mac  Morris,  vicepresident  for  national 
sales,  reported  that  national  advertising 
expenditures  for  newspapers  in  1981 
were  $2.8  billion,  a  19%  gain  over  1980. 
The  Bureau’s  target,  he  said,  is  to  achieve 
a  9.3%  share  of  national  advertising  by 
1984,  up  from  7.5%  in  1978.  In  addition  to 
continuing  gains  from  automotive 
advertising,  package  goods  introductions 
and  line  extensions,  airlines  and  financial 
services,  Morris  predicted  that  changes 
in  demographics  and  in  technology  will 
bring  increases  in  corporate  and  public 
issues  advertising,  in  the  cruise  and  resort 
and  home  and  business  electronics 
categories,  and  from  television,  both 
broadcast  and  cable. 

“All  these  media  outlets  have  an  urgent 
need  to  generate  audience  awareness  of 
their  programming,”  said  Morris.  “They 
must  promote  their  program  offerings 
with  tune-in  ads — mostly  in  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

Advertisers  speak 

Charles  J.  Pilliod,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  told 
the  publishers,  “I  believe  in  the  future  of 
newspapers.  As  the  world  grows  ever 
more  complex,  I  am  convinced  that  fu¬ 
ture  generations  will  also  want  and  need 
what  the  printed  word  has  to  offer.”  Pil¬ 
liod  noted  that  Goodyear  spends  more 
than  $35  million  yearly  for  newspaper 
advertising.  He  suggested  that  newspap¬ 


ers  might  do  an  even  better  job  for 
Goodyear  by  developing  sections  with 
special  demographic  splits  to  help  reach 
certain  segmented  audiences. 

Charles  Feebler,  president  of  Bozell  & 
Jacobs,  reported  that  his  agency  placed 
18.4%  ofits  $420  million  in  1981  billings  in 
newspapers,  compared  to  newspapers’ 
8%  overall  share.  “If  there  is  one  com¬ 
mon  thread  among  our  heavy  newspaper 
clients,  it  is  that  they  are  action- 
oriented,”  said  Feebler.  “When  they 
advertise,  they  expect  something  to 
happen.” 

Feebler’s  suggestions  for  newspapers 
included,  “Continue  trying  to  make 
newspapers  easier  to  buy  and  use  for 
national  advertisers.  Don’t  stop  with 
SAUs  (Standard  Advertising  Units). 
Come  up  with  another  tool  to  simplify  our 
lives.”  He  also  suggested  that  newspap¬ 
ers  spend  more  time  promoting  the  over¬ 
all  virtues  of  the  medium:  “What  if  each 
salesman  in  your  rep  organizations 
aggressively  sold  the  concept  of  news¬ 
papers,  not  just  defended  his  own  turf  and 
linage  objective? 

“Now  is  the  time,”  Feebler  concluded, 
“for  some  missionary  zeal — for  you  to  be 
as  action-oriented  as  your  product.” 

Al  Eisenpreis,  the  Bureau’s  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  retail  marketing,  reported  on  ma¬ 
jor  trends  which  are  changing  retail 
advertising,  and  introduced  a  panel  of 
five  prominent  retailers  including  Robert 
Sakowitz,  chairman  and  president  of 
Sakowitz,  Inc.,  Texas  specialty  stores, 
and  S.  Donley  Ritchey,  chairman  of 
Lucky  Stores,  which  operates  food, 
department  and  specialty  stores  in  32 
states. 

James  Hollis,  the  Bureau’s  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  mass  merchandising,  suggested 
five  ways  to  get  more  business  from  the 
nearly  9.5(X)  discount  stores  in  operation 
today.  “First,  review  each  of  your  major 
shopping  areas  to  be  sure  you  have 
adequate  circulation  to  meet  the  needs  of 
your  discount  store  advertisers.  Second, 
review  your  rate  cards,  comparing  ROF 
with  inserts  .  .  .  and  third,  when  review¬ 
ing  your  rate  cards  and  invoices,  make 
sure  they  are  simple,  easy  to  read  and  can 
be  easily  computerized.  Fourth,  your 
salesmen  should  be  pushing  for  more 
ROF  ads  for  Friday,  covering  Friday 
night  and  Saturday.”  Discount  stores,  he 
said,  still  do  25%  of  their  volume  on  Sat¬ 
urdays. 

“Fifth,”  he  said,  “get  to  know  your 
retailers  and  the  people  handling  their 
advertising  programs.” 

Marriage  mail 

Hollis  also  gave  the  publishers  sugges¬ 
tions  on  resisting  the  incursion  of  shared 
mail  advertising  their  markets.  He  was 
joined  on  the  podium  by  Robert  Ross, 
vicepresident  of  Lee  Enterprises,  who 
detailed  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  Star’s 
successful  fight  against  shared  mail 
invasion. 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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AN  PA  elects 
okays  equal 

William  C.  Marcil,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum  was 
elected  chairman  and  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Marcil  succeeds  Katharine  Graham 
who  served  as  chairman  and  president  for 
the  past  two  years.  Mrs.  Graham,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Washington  Post 
Co.,  will  remain  on  the  AN  PA  board  of 
directors  for  two  years  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  She  succeeds  Allen 
H.  Neuharth  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

The  elections  took  place  at  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  %th  Annual 
AN  PA  Convention  that  was  held  April  27 
in  San  Francisco. 

AN  PA  is  a  trade  association  of  1,408 
member  newspapers — mostly  U.S.  dail¬ 
ies,  although  membership  includes  non¬ 
dailies  and  newspapers  published  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  AN PA-member  newspapers 
account  for  more  than  909^  of  the  U.S. 
daily  circulation,  and  85%  of  the  daily 
newspaper  circulation  in  Canada. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 

•  Vicechairman  —  treasurer  Richard 
J.V.  Johnson,  president,  Houston  Chro¬ 
nicle; 

•  Secretary  —  director  Al vah  H .  Chap¬ 
man  Jr.,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc., 
Miami; 

•  Treasurer  —  director  Frank  Daniels 
Jr.,  president  and  publisher,  the  News 
and  Observer  and  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times. 

New  directors  elected  to  the  board 
were: 

•  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr.,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  the  Hearst  Corp., 
New  York. 

•  Edward  W.  Estlow,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Scripps-Howard, 
Cincinnati. 

•  Jacques-G.  Francoeur,  president, 
UniMedia  Inc.,  Montreal. 

•  George  W.  Wilson,  publisher.  Con¬ 
cord  (N.H.)  Monitor. 

Eleven  sitting  directors  were  elected  to 
additional  two-year  terms: 

•  Garner  Anthony,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  Cox  Enterprises  Inc., 
Atlanta. 

•  William  H .  Cowles  3rd,  publisher  and 
president,  the  Spokesman-Review  and 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

•  Robert  F.  Erburu,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  the  Times  Mirror  Co., 
Los  Angeles. 

•  Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Washington  Post  Co. 

•  Edwin  L.  Heminger,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Findlay  Publishing  Co.,  Find¬ 
lay,  Ohio. 
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•  John  B.  Lake,  publisher  and  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  the  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

•  K.  Prescott  Low,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger. 

•  Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Harte-Hanks 
Communications  Inc.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

•  Warren  H.  Phillips,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer.  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  York. 

•  Donald  N.  Soldwedel,  president  and 
publisher,  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun. 

•  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman. 
New  York  Times  Co.  and  publisher  of 
New  York  Times. 

Directors  whose  terms  do  not  expire 
this  year: 

Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  the  Copley  Press  Inc., 
La  Jolla,  Calif.;  Charles  M.  Meredith  III, 
publisher,  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free  Press', 
and  Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Directors  who  completed  the  custom¬ 
ary  tenure  and  have  retired  from  the 
board: 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  publisher,  Chicago 
Tribune',  and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chair¬ 
man  and  president,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  a 
former  ANPA  chairman  and  president. 

Directors  who  retired  from  the  board 
this  year  at  the  end  of  two-year  terms: 

Margaret  L.  Hamilton,  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer,  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers  Ltd.,  Toronto;  and 
Beland  H.  Honderich,  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Toronto  Star  Newspapers  Ltd. 


A  change  in  the  ANPA  by-laws.  Article 
8,  was  approved  unanimously  by  the 
members  in  attendance  at  the  business 
meeting. 

The  amended  article  gives  non-dailies 
full  voting  rights.  Over  200  of  ANPA’s 
1,408  members  are  non-dailies. 

Newspaper  Ad  Bureau 
elects  14  directors 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.  elected  seven  new  members  to  its 
board  of  directors  and  re-elected  seven  oth¬ 
ers. 

Board  members  elected  to  a  first  three- 
year  term  are:  Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer  'and  Times',  Richard  E. 
Diamond,  Staten  Island (N.Y.)  Advance; 
Ralph  Ingersoll  II,  Ingersoll  Publications 
Co.;  John  B.  Lake,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent;  Robert  G. 
Marbut,  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Inc. ;  C.K.  McClatchy,  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers;  and  Darrow  Tully,  the  Arizona 
Republic! Phoenix  Gazette. 

Board  members  re-elected  to  three- 
year  terms  are:  Barry  Bingham,  Jr., 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times; 
Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  Peter  B.  Clark,  the 
Detroit  News;  Gordon  N.  Fisher,  South- 
am,  Inc.;  John  E.  Heselden,  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.;  W.  Thomas  Johnson,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  and  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr., 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Two  board  members  retired.  They  are 
Harold  W.  Andersen,  Omaha  World- 
Herald;  and  Thomas  K.  Crowe, 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Indianapolis 
News.  Both  were  given  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  their  service  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Sun-Times  told 
to  skip  funeral 

Helen  Dolan  Wilson,  the  stepcousin  of 
the  late  John  Cardinal  Cody,  and  one  of 
the  main  figures  in  his  alleged  financial 
misconduct,  Monday  asked  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  to  stay  away  from  the  cardin¬ 
al's  funeral  mass. 

In  a  series  of  copyrighted  stories  last 
fall,  the  Sun-Times  alleged  that  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  diverted  up  to  SI  million  in  church 
funds  to  Mrs.  Wilson. 

“Our  family  would  hope,  and  we  pub¬ 
licly  ask,  that  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
all  of  its  people  not  intrude  upon  our  grief 
and  show  some  semblance  of  respect  for 
us  by  staying  away  from  the  cardinal's 
funeral,”  Mrs.  Wilson  said  in  a  letter. 

Sun-Times  editor  Ralph  Otwell  said 
that  the  daily  would  cover  the  cardinal's 
funeral  “as  the  important  news  story  that 
it  is.  To  do  less  than  that  would  be  a 
disservice  to  our  readers.  We're  obli¬ 
gated  to  serve  our  readers  with  as  com¬ 
plete  coverage  as  we  can.” 
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AT&T  chairman  seeks 
newspaper  cooperation 


Charles  L.  Brown,  chairman  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  held 
out  the  olive  branch  to  newspapers  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

But,  Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  of 
Harte-Hanks  Communications  and  chair¬ 
man  of  ANPA’s  telecommunications 
committee,  made  it  clear  publishers  were 
not  in  a  peacemaking  frame  of  mind.  He 
urged  them  to  step  up  their  efforts  in  using 
the  power  of  the  press  to  win  passage  of 
federal  legislation  which  would  keep 
AT&T  out  of  the  electronic  newspaper 
business. 

“What  my  business — telecommunica¬ 
tions — and  your  business — publishing — 
should  be  debating  is  a  prospect  for  col¬ 
laboration,”  Brown  said,  “In  the  coming 
electronic  age  the  most  desirable  strategy 
is  to  employ  the  resources  of  our  industries 
in  combination.” 

Brown  also  told  the  publishers  that 
telephone  lines  are  preferable  to  two-way 
cable  tv  as  a  means  of  transmitting 
Videotex  information. 

“There  is  simply  no  question  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  costs  as  well  as  market 
coverage  the  existing  telephone  system  is 
by  far  the  most  promising  medium  for 
delivering  your  electronic  news  and 
advertisers  to  consumers. 

Criticizes  newspapers 

Brown  criticized  newspapers’  desire  to 
restrict  AT&T’s  entry  into  new  electronic 
media  as  “mindless  protectionism” 
which  will  “only  enlarge  the  influence  of 
government  and  encourage  political 
forces  to  exploit  our  fears  to  their  own 
advantage.” 

Brown  said  his  “principal  message”  to 
ANPA  is  that  it  will  be  “the  consumer  of 
information  rather  than  the  supplier  of 
information”  who  will  be  “in  control 
when  the  information  age  comes  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  Your  industry  and  my  industry  need 
to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  this 
central  truth  .  .  . 

“We  are  not  greedy!  We  are  not 
greedy!”  Brown  declared,  and  he  told 
publishers, “There  is  a  market  made  for 
all  of  us.” 

Brown  called  the  consent  decree  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Justice  Department  to  settle 
its  seven  year  old  antitrust  suit  “a  steep 
price  to  pay.”  But  AT&T  accepts  the 
decree’s  requirement  for  divesting  of  its 
23  local  operating  companies  because 
“we  can’t  stand  five  to  10  more  years  of 
costly  litigation  and  debilitating 
uncertainty.” 

He  said  the  “attempt  by  special  in¬ 
terests”  to  have  Congress  roll  back  the 
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decree  is  “nothing  but  outrageous  mis¬ 
chief.” 

Marbut  speaks 

Harte-Hanks  president  Marbut  told 
publishers  to  “please  make  yourself 
heard  as  loudly  and  as  clearly  as  you 
can — to  your  readers,  to  your  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress,  and  to  the  ANPA 
staff”  to  help  win  passage  of  H.R.5158, 
commonly  called  the  Wirth  bill. 

“ANPA  hopes  you  will  ask  your  read¬ 
ers  and  legislators  to  support  the  effort  to 
pass  legislation  this  year.” 

Marbut  explained  this  campaign  by 
newspapers  was  necessary  to  counter 
AT&T’s  “most  sweeping  lobbying  effort 
ever.” 

AT&T  has  urged  its  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  employees  and  over  three  million 
shareholders  to  write  their  Congressmen 
in  order  to  “kill  the  Wirth  bill,”  Marbut 
said. 

Marbut  stated  ANPA  remains  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  “diversity  principle” 
espoused  originally  in  its  Telecom¬ 
munications  Statement  of  Principle  of 
1981. 

The  main  point  of  the  statement  is  that 
AT&T  “should  not  now  be  an  electronic 
publisher  of  information  which  goes  over 
its  monopoly  transmission  network.” 

Marbut  said  the  Wirth  bill  “addressed 
newspapers  concerns  head-on  by  fully 
incorporating  the  diversity  principle  in  its 
language.” 

Representative  Thomas  Tauke  (R- 
lowa),  a  member  of  the  House  telecom¬ 
munications  subcommittee,  said  news¬ 
papers  play  “a  critical  role”  in  winning 
Congressional  support  for  the  Wirth  bill. 

Noting  that  Congressmen  were  taking 
“considerable  heat”  from  opponents  of 
H.R.5158,  he  asked  newspapers  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  “educate”  the  public  about  the 
isssues  involved. 

“I  hope  you  will  continue  to  support 
the  legislation”  which  is  “in  the  best 
interests  of  consumers.” 

The  House  subcommittee  on  telecom¬ 
munications  passed  the  Wirth  bill  by  a 
vote  of  15-0. 

Considering  the  “controversial  na¬ 
ture”  of  the  bill,  Tauke  said  the  vote  was 
“quite  amazing.” 

Mark  S.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
urged  newspapers  to  form  a  “united 
front”  with  broadcasters  to  extend  full 
protection  of  the  First  Amendment  to  all 
forms  of  electronic  media. 

“It’s  time  for  broadcast  media  to  enjoy 
the  same  First  Amendment  protection 
that  you  in  the  print  media  have,”  Fowler 
said. 

He  stated  it  is  in  newspapers’  self 


interest  to  form  this  united  front  as  we 
enter  an  age  when  “electronic  and 
printed  press  are  coming  together.” 

Noting  that  in  1%9  the  FCC  extended 
the  equal  time  and  fairness  doctrines  to 
cable  tv,  Fowler  said,  “There  are  those 
(in  the  FCC)  who  would  extend  the  rules” 
to  video  display  terminals. 

“When  it  comes  to  electronic  publish¬ 
ing,  the  laws  that  restrict  broadcasting 
should  not  be  extended,”  Fowler 
asserted.  The  “no  law”  of  the  First 
Amendment  should. 

Fowler  added  the  FCC  is  in  effect 
“licensing  journalists”  because  it 
licenses  broadcast  stations. 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  president  of 
Omaha  World-Herald,  warned  newspap¬ 
ers  to  “steer  clear  of  possible  entrapment 
that  we  are  co-equal  with  a  licensed,  reg¬ 
ulated  industry  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

Andersen  said  broadcasters’  rights 
should  be  approached  “as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  and  not  a  constitutional 
issue.” 

Maxwell  McCrohon,  vicepresident  for 
news  of  the  Tribune  Co.,  said  broadcast 
news  has  expanded  to  become  more 
diverse  than  newspapers. 

But  the  fairness  and  equal  time  doc¬ 
trines  have  lead  to  “avoidance  of  con¬ 
troversy.” 

Canadian  Press 
must  curtail  growth 

After  a  year  of  significant  growth,  the 
Canadian  Press  has  had  to  curtail  some 
plans  for  further  expansion  because  of  the 
general  slump  in  the  economy,  according 
to  president  C.  W.  Davey. 

This  restraint  might  last  for  two  or  three 
years,  he  told  CP’s  annual  meeting. 

Davey  said  the  national  newsgathering 
co-operative  has  had  a  turnaround  in  its 
financial  position — much  of  it  due  to  delin¬ 
quent  accounts  receivable — and  as  a  result 
is  imposing  “a  regime  of  quite  severe*re- 
straint”  while  striving  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  its  news  report. 

Some  of  the  financial  problems  occurred 
during  the  accounting  department’s  switch¬ 
over  to  computer  control  when  CP  and  two 
affiliated  companies  found  themselves  fac¬ 
ing  a  substantial  shortfall  in  revenue,  he 
said. 

“We  found  at  year’s  end  that  we  had 
been  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise  of  a  per¬ 
ceived  surplus,  which  became  overnight  a 
substantial  deficit.” 

“If  we  had  known  earlier  we  were  head¬ 
ing  for  trouble  we  could  have  turned  the 
screws  on  our  restraint  program  much  ear¬ 
lier  and  not  only  reduced  last  year’s  deficit 
but  brought  this  year’s  budget  under  earlier 
tight  control.” 

Managing  editor  Mel  Sufrin  said  1981 
was  CP’s  most  challenging  year  for  news 
since  the  Second  World  War. 
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Batten  lists  top  priorities 

New  AP  chairman  cites 
need  for  added  revenue 


Developing  new  sources  of  revenues, 
revamping  the  assessment  formulas,  and 
“adapting’'  news  reports  to  new 
information  technologies  will  be  the  top 
priorities  of  the  Associated  Press'  new 
chairman,  Frank  Batten.  He  was  elected 
April  27  in  San  Francisco. 

Batten,  who  is  chairman  of  Landmark 
Communications  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jack  Tarver,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  AP  board. 

Batten's  term  expires  in  1984.  He  was 
formerly  first  vicechairman  of  the  AP 
board. 

"In  these  troubled  economic  times,  the 
financial  problems  are  critical,”  Batten 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  in  an  interview 
right  after  his  election.  "It's  important  for 
AP,  which  is  a  cooperative,  to  find  a  more 
effective  way  of  raising  capital  to  finance 
the  upgrading  of  technology.” 

Batten  said  the  financing  is  needed  for 
more  communications  and  photographic 
equipment. 

The  board  has  “just  started”  to  study 
how  to  raise  the  needed  funds.  Batten 
remarked  that  one  option  is  “some  sort  of 
special  assessment  for  capital.” 

The  AP  board  will  also  begin  studying 
ways  to  revise  the  assessment  formulas  to 
make  them  “fairer  for  every  member,” 


Batten  said.  “The  formulas  have  become 
outdated  and  obsolete.” 

He  said  the  formula  revisions  “would 
lead  to  an  assessment  increase  for  some 
members  and  a  decrease  for  others.” 

The  study  will  take  about  two  years  to 
complete,  and  “there’s  no  chance  of  any 
change”  in  the  assessment  formulas 
“before  1984,”  Batten  stated. 

The  board’s  decision  in  February  to 
eliminate  publication  restrictions  in  cities 
with  two  or  more  members  and  split  the 
assessments  in  those  cities  equally  among 
the  members  is  “a  special  situation”  and 
not  going  to  change.  Batten  noted. 

Amend  by-laws 

At  the  AP’s  annual  luncheon  on  April 
26,  outgoing  chairman  Jack  Tarver 
announced  the  board  had  amended  the 
by-laws  “to  allow  use  of  AP  news  re¬ 
ports”  by  member  newspapers  on  “cable 
systems.” 

Batten  remarked  that  the  by-laws 
amendment  recognizes  “a  need  to  define 
the  direction  of  AP  in  connection  with 
new  technology  and  new  media.” 

When  he  says  “new  media,”  Batten  is 
“thinking  primarily  in  terms  of  cable” 
which  he  believes  offers  AP  newspapers 
“more  of  an  opportunity”  for  secondary 


NEW  AP  CHAIRAAAN,  Frank  Batten  (right),  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Landmark  Communications,  shown  here  with  Jack  W.  Tarver,  outgoing  AP 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.  (center),  and  Keith  Fuller,  AP 
president  and  general  manager  at  this  week's  ANPA  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 
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use  of  their  news. 

AP  sells  an  “abbreviated  news  report” 
directly  to  cable  systems.  Batten  com¬ 
mented,  but  the  wire  service  has  no  cur¬ 
rent  plans  to  expand  its  cable  report. 

“AP’s  strength  is  that  it’s  cooperative. 
Our  members  contribute  news  to  AP” 
Batten  said.  “I  do  not  see  AP  selling  its 
full  news  report  to  cable  systems  unless 
they  have  full-fledged  news  operations 
and  very  few  of  them  do.” 

He  added  that  cable  systems  would 
have  to  be  “compatible  with  the  coopera¬ 
tive  concept”  before  they  could  ever  be 
considered  for  AP  membership. 

Broadcasting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  “a 
big  part  of  AP’s  revenue  source  as  well  as 
membership,”  Batten  noted.  “In  numb¬ 
ers,  there’s  more  broadcasting  members 
(than  newspaper)  because  there’s  so 
many  radio  stations.” 

Newspapers,  he  said,  provide  about 
50%  of  AP’s  revenues.  “Several  decades 
ago”  newspapers  accounted  for  75%  of 
the  budget. 

“My  guess  is  that  the  trend  will  contin¬ 
ue  towards  more  support  from  other 
media,”  Batten  commented. 

Other  developments 

In  other  technological  developments  at 
AP,  Batten  said  the  move  to  satellite 
transmission  of  news  reports  is  nearly 
completed.  ATEX,  free  of  charge,  is 
developing  for  AP  an  “electronic  carbon 
system”  which  will  enable  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice’s  computers  to  “talk  directly”  to 
member  newspapers’  computers.  The 
ATEX  system  will  make  it  easier  for  AP 
members  to  share  their  news. 

Batten  believes  AP  news  reports  have 
“changed  dramatically  over  the  last  five 
to  ten  years”  to  meet  the  needs  of  editors 
for  “more  consumer  information.”  He 
said  that  by  adapting  to  meet  “their  read¬ 
ership  problems,”  the  wire  services 
“comprehensive  news  reports  contribute 
to  newspapers  as  a  mass  medium  but  also 
allow  the  use  of  much  of  that  material  for 
specialized  sections.” 

Newspaper  will  have  to  be  “both  mass 
and  specialized  media”  in  order  to  streng¬ 
then  their  market  position  and  take 
advantage  of  the  growing  fragmentation 
of  broadcasting’s  audience,  he  explained. 

Changes  planned 

As  chairman.  Batten  said,  he  plans  to 
“make  some  changes”  in  how  the  AP 
functions.  “1  want  to  focus  the  board 
more  on  the  long-range,  strategic  pro¬ 
blems  and  opportunities  of  AP  and  less  on 
routine  business  matters.” 

Landmark  Communications  owns  10 
daily  newspapers  and  22  non-dailies,  two 
television  stations,  two  radio  stations, 
and  18  cable  systems  with  350,000  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  is  the  14th  largest  cable  com¬ 
pany  in  the  United  States. 

On  May  2,  Landmark  will  launch  its 
24-hour  weather  channel  which  will  be 
distributed  by  satellite  to  cable  systems 
around  the  country. 
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Batten  comes  from  a  newspaper  fami¬ 
ly.  His  uncle,  S.L.  Slover,  was  publisher 
of  Virginian  Pilot  and  Ledger  Star,  Land¬ 
mark’s  first  property  and  flagship. 

“My  uncle  raised  me  as  a  son,”  Batten 
said,  noting  he  joined  the  Ledger  Star  as  a 
reporter  after  receiving  a  B.A.  in  eco¬ 
nomics  from  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  later  picked  up  his  MBA  from  Har¬ 
vard  and  went  back  to  the  Norfolk  papers 
as  an  ad  salesman.  In  1954,  at  age  28,  he 
became  the  Norfolk  papers’  publisher. 

When  it  came  time  to  expand  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1964  Batten  said  Landmark’s  first 
move  was  to  buy  a  cable  system  in 
Roanoke  Rapids,  N.C.  It’s  second  move 
was  to  buy  a  system  in  Beckley,  West 
Virginia. 

The  first  “outside”  newspapers, 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News  and  Rec¬ 
ord,  were  acquired  in  1965.  In  1969, 
Landmark  bought  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
and  World  News. 

“Very  recently  we  have  put  most  of 
our  efforts  in  cable,”  Batten  said, 
although  Landmark  is  “very  interested” 
in  buying  more  newspapers. 

Two-and-a-half  years  ago.  Batten’s 
larynx  was  removed  because  of  throat 
cancer.  “I  am  now  considered  fully  reco¬ 
vered,”  he  said. 

Landmark’s  newspapers  carry  ciga¬ 
rette  ads.  Batten  does  not  see  that  as  a 
moral  dilemma  for  him.  “I  never 
smoked,”  he  said. 

Other  AP  officers 

At  the  same  board  meeting  which 
elected  Batten  chairman  of  AP,  William 
H.  Cowles  111,  publisher  of  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle,  was 
chosen  as  first  vicepresident.  Stanton  R. 
Cook,  president  of  the  Tribune  Co.,  was 
elected  second  vicepresident. 

The  newly  elected,  and  re-elected,  AP 
board  members  attended  the  meeting. 
The  voting  for  directors  was  completed  at 
AP’s  luncheon  the  previous  day. 

Five  incumbents,  two  new  nominees, 
and  five  previous  nominees  vied  for  six 
seats. 

W.S.  Morris  III,  publisher  of  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Herald  and  one  of  the 
incumbents  seeking  re-election,  was  the 
top  vote-getter  with  11,088. 

Three  other  incumbents  finished 
behind  him.  They  were  Charles  Rowe, 
publisher  of  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free 
Lance-Star,  with  10,492  votes;  Robert  G. 
Marbut,  president  of  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications  and  publisher  of  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press,  with  10,154;  and  John  F. 
McGee,  president  of  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Daily  Mail,  was  re-elected  with  9,%7 
votes. 

Rowe  represents  newspapers  with 
under  50,000  circulation. 

Two  new  board  members  were  elected: 
James  Ottaway  Jr.,  president  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers  and  publisher  of  Mid¬ 
dletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald,  received 
8,356  votes.  James  Burgess,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Lee  Enterprises,  won  a 
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Beaton  forecasts  a  bright 
future  for  UPl  news  service 


Roderick  W.  Beaton,  president  of 
United  Press  International,  invited 
members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  to  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice’s  100th  birthday  party  25  years  from 
now. 

“UPI  expects  to  be  working  for  you 
when  our  100th  birthday  rolls  around,” 
Beaton  said  in  a  speech  during  the  wire 
service’s  75th  anniversary  luncheon  in 
San  Francisco.  “We’ve  been  subject  to 
far  more  in  the  way  of  rumors  and 
speculation  than  we  would  prefer.  In  1907 
we  were  subject  to  similar  speculation, 
and  we  are  still  very  evident.” 

Beaton,  who  has  been  UPI  president 
for  10  years,  said  there  will  be  “no  curtail- 
ment”  in  the  service’s  capital 
improvements  program  or  in  the 
improvement  of  its  news  coverage. 

“Twelve  new  bureaus  have  been  added 
to  UPI  over  the  past  two  years,  bringing 
the  total  to  146  in  the  U.S.  and  78 
abroad,”  he  stated.  “We  increased  the 
number  of  news  and  marketing  personnel 
last  year — admittedly  largely  through  the 
transfer  of  uproductive  support  per¬ 
sonnel  as  a  result  of  new  technology  and 
modernization.” 

“Highlighting”  some  of  UPI’s  tech¬ 
nological  advances,  Beaton  noted,  are  a 
fiilly  operating  digital  darkroom  in  New 
York  with  a  second  slated  for  Europe  this 
year,  and  a  16-S  transmitter  modification 
which  will  “dramatically  increase  color 
capability  for  all  of  us.” 

UPI  also  completed  the  “overhaul  and 
modernization”  of  its  New  York 
headquarters. 

Beaton  said  UPl’s  deficits  in  1981  drop¬ 
ped  “about  one-third  and  the  trend  is  con- 
tinuingin  1982.  We  are  projecting  growth, 
and  have  already  welcomed  a  substantial 
group  of  newspapers  to  our  subscriber  list 
in  1982.” 

The  number  of  new  papers  totals  22. 

board  seat  with  7,852. 

Robert  Achom,  publisher  of  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette,  was  the 
only  incumbent  to  lose  his  seat  on  the 
board.  Achorn  received  7,246  votes, 
finishing  behind  Burgess. 

Other  unsuccessful  nominees  for  the 
board  were  George  Wilson,  publisher  of 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  with  4,936 
votes;  Darrow  Tully,  publisher  of  Arizo¬ 
na  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette,  with 
4,540;  Catherine  Fanning,  publisher  of 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News,  with 
3,860;  A.L.  Alford  Jr.,  publisher  of 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune,  with  2,519; 
and  Joe  R.  Seacrest,  president  of  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal. 

Seacrest  and  Wilson  were  nominated 
for  the  first  time. 


Beaton 


At  the  suggestion  of  Katharine  Graham, 
chairman  of  ANPA,  UPI's  editor.  H.L. 
Stevenson,  flew  in  a  senior  editor  from 
London,  Barry  James,  to  share  some  in¬ 
sights  on  the  Falklands  crisis. 

He  reminded  the  audience  that  conflict 
the  world  thinks  will  be  “splendid  little 
wars”  often  “drag  on  interminably.” 

James  urged  that  Britain  “play  the 
United  Nations  option  to  the  hilt”  to  re¬ 
solve  the  sovereignty  issue. 

“The  situation  is  a  Catch-22.  I’ve  heard 
the  crisis  described  as  two  bald  men  fight¬ 
ing  over  a  comb,”  he  said. 

NYPC  starts 
job  service 
for  News  staff 

The  New  York  Press  Club  has  begun  an 
employment  “clearinghouse”  service  for 
editorial  employees  of  the  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News  who  feel  their  current  positions 
are  in  jeopardy. 

Press  Club  president  Mark  Lieberman, 
a  News  City  Hall  reporter,  said  the  club 
will  be  accepting  resumes  from  News  em- 
ployees  who  are  interested  in 
employment  in  journalism,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  other  communications  fields. 
Companies  interested  in  employing  cur¬ 
rent  News  staffers  can  contact  the  press 
club  with  a  description  of  the  post  they’re 
trying  to  fill,  and  the  press  club  will 
search  through  the  resumes  and  forward 
appropriate  resumes  to  the  prospective 
employer.  “We  will  not  attempt  to  make 
any  hiring  decisions,”  said  Lieberman. 

The  press  club  can  be  contacted  at  its 
offices  at  One  Times  Square,  New  York, 
New  York,  10036. 
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Newspaper  companies  set 
to  expand  Videotex  systems 


Three  leading  newspaper  companies 
involved  in  the  development  of  Videotex 
are  already  laying  the  groundwork  for 
buMding  their  home  electronic 
information  systems  into  nationwide  net¬ 
works. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Times  Mirror  Co., 
and  Knight-Ridder  newspapers  told 
publishers  about  their  Videotex  strat- 
^es  during  the  workshop  sessions  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  convention  in  San  Francisco. 

William  Dunn,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Dow  Jones,  said  the 
company’s  news  retrieval  service  has 
grown  to  41,000  subscribers  and  offers  15 
different  types  of  information  services 
including  sports  and  weather. 

In  the  near  future,  Dunn  said,  Dow 
Jones  News  Retrieval  will  provide  its 
customers  with  national  and  international 
news  reports.  Dow  Jones  will  buy  the 
news  reports  from  UPI  and  edit  them  for 
distribution  over  its  system. 

Dow  Jones  News  Retrieval  is  also  add¬ 
ing  color  graphics,  Dunn  noted. 

As  a  “viable  alternative’’  to  telephone 
lines  and  a  way  to  “grow”  in  people’s 
homes,  Dow  Jones  is  turning  to  two-way 
cable  television  as  its  means  of  delivering 
Videotex  services  to  consumers. 

12  cities 

Dow  Jones  information  services  will 
soon  be  available  on  two-way  cable  in  12 
cities,  the  largest  being  Denver,  Dunn 
said.  Danbury  News-Times,  an  Ottaway 
newspaper,  will  be  “introducing”  Anti- 
ope  Videotex  technology  on  cable  tv  in  a 
50  home  trial.  Dow  Jones  also  plans  to 
provide  transactional  services  on  cable 
including  banking  with  Citibank. 

The  rates  for  Dow  Jones  News  Retriev¬ 
al  on  cable  are  $12  per  month  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  hours  and  $50  per  month  for  24-hour 
service. 

News  Retrieval’s  “expenses  exceed 
revenues,”  Dunn  sai<l,  but  by  1984  when 
Dow  Jones  predicts  its  Videotex  service 
will  have  200,000  customers,  “revenues 
will  exceed  expenses.” 

Joint  venture 

James  Holly,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Times  Mirror  Videotex  Services,  will 
bepn  marketing  Informat  Systems  in  the 
United  States  through  a  joint  venture 
with  Southam  and  Torstar.  The  joint  ven¬ 
ture  has  taken  the  name  Videotex 
America. 

Holly  said  the  joint  venture  plans  to 
“invite  newspaper  publishers  to  become 
involved”  in  their  marketing  efforts. 

Informat  uses  Telidon  graphics  and 
was  originally  developed  by  the  two 


Canadian  newspaper  companies. 

Last  February,  Times  Mirror  began 
testing  its  own  Videotex  System  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  150  homes  in  Mission 
Viejo  receive  the  service  over  two-way 
cable,  and  200  homes  in  Palos  Verdes  are 
connected  to  the  central  data  bank  by 
telephone  lines. 

The  Times  Mirror  system  has  “three 
gateways”  linking  users  to  computers  at 
the  Bank  of  America,  the  official  airlines 
guide,  and  Comp-U-Card  in  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Holly  said  this  August  Times  Mirror 
will  begin  testing  “different  pricing  for¬ 
mulas”  for  its  Videotex  service. 

Two  different  approaches  to  pricing 
will  be  studied.  Holly  said.  One  involves 
tiering.  The  other  is  a  basic  charge  with 
variables  for  usage  and  peak  and  off-peak 
periods. 

Albert  J.  Gillen,  president  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Broadcasting,  said  Videotex  will 
“carry  an  exciting  step  forward  what 
newspapers  already  do.”  These  “steps” 
include  electronic  messaging,  home 
banking,  and  direct  merchandising. 

Gillen  said  by  1985  Knight-Ridder 
plans  to  expand  Viewtron  Videotex  sys¬ 
tem  “to  other  U.S.  markets”  including 
cities  where  Knight-Ridder  has  newspap¬ 
ers  such  as  San  Jose,  Detroit,  Charlotte, 
and  Philadelphia. 

Looking  for  partners 
Knight-Ridder  is  looking  to  form  joint 
Viewtron  ventures  with  other  publishers 
on  a  75/25  basis  in  which  his  company  is 
the  minority  partner,  Gillen  said.  Knight- 
Ridder  will  provide  training,  software, 
means  of  production,  terminal  design, 
and  an  initial  data  base  of  75,000  frames. 

Knight-Ridder  has  already  formed  two 
such  joint  ventures.  One  venture  is  with 
Affiliated  Publications,  publishers  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  for  development  of  a 
Viewtron  system  in  Boston.  The  other  is 
with  Capital  Cities  communications  for 
development  of  Viewtron  systems  in 
Kansas  City  and  Fort  Worth.  Capital  Cit¬ 
ies  publishes  the  Kansas  Star  and  Times 
and  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

In  July,  1983,  Knight-Ridder  will 
launch  its  first  commercial  operation  of 
Viewtron  in  Southern  Florida.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  an  initial  target  of  5,000  homes. 

By  offering  all  the  various  forms  of 
electronic  information  services  in  a 
“comprehensive  package,”  Gillen  said 
Viewtron  will  “compete  successfully 
with  other  forms  of  shopping  and 
advertising  media.” 

Through  1983,  Knight-Ridder  will  have 
invested  $18.5  million  in  Viewtron's 
development,  he  said. 


Low  power  television  stations  offer  an 
“alternative  to  cable  tv,”  but  publishers 
should  be  aware  there  are  “more  licenses 
than  profit  opportunities,  said  Kathleen 
Criner,  ANPA’s  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications  at  a  Low  Power  tv  work¬ 
shop. 

“LPTV  is  a  lot  more  costly  than  many 
of  the  estimates  I’ve  seen,”  Criner  said. 

She  noted  that  of  the  5,000  LPTV 
licenses  received  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  about  one- 
third  to  one-half  are  believed  to  be  from 
newspaper  companies  or  their  subsidiar¬ 
ies. 

The  first  200  of  those  applications  are 
now  being  processed  and  about  25%  are 
believed  to  be  from  newspaper  compan¬ 
ies,  Criner  said. 

“By  all  means  find  out  who  has  filed 
(for  an  LPTV  license)  in  your  market,” 
Criner  stated.  “The  FCC  is  encouraging 
people  to  make  deals.” 

Publishers  were  also  told  at  the  work¬ 
shop  that  the  FCC  has  not  included  news¬ 
papers  on  its  priority  list  for  LPTV 
licenses. 

Ex-POW  raps  papers 
for  negative  news 

The  press  in  the  United  States  dwells 
on  news  of  this  country  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  press  did  in  Hanoi,  Captain 
Gerald  Coffee,  U.S.N.,  told  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
at  breakfast  (April  28). 

Coffee,  who  spent  seven  years  and  nine 
days  as  a  POW  during  the  Vietnam  War, 
said  the  communist  guards  tried  to 
weaken  the  POWs’  faith  in  the  U.S.  by 
bombarding  them  with  news  of  negative 
events  that  were  happening  back  in  the 
States.  “We  heard  all  of  the  negatives,” 
Coffee  said,  “which  made  us  feel  so  sad 
about  what  was  going  on  at  home.” 

When  he  returned  to  the  U.S.  in  1973, 
Coffee  said  he  picked  up  a  copy  of  a  Hon¬ 
olulu  daily  nwspaper  and  began  reading 
and  hearing  all  over  again  “all  the  bad  and 
sensational”  things  that  were  happening. 

He  said  this  kind  of  news  coverage 
“plants  doubts.  It  is  tough  not  to  become 
cynical  about  our  government  and  our¬ 
selves.” 

Despite  the  emphasis  on  the  negative. 
Coffee  said  he  remains  convinced  that  the 
U.S.’s  efforts  in  Vietnam  were  right 
regardless  of  the  outcome  and  that  this 
country  has  the  “most  peaceful  govern¬ 
ment  that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  this 
earth.” 

Coffee  explained  and  demonstrated 
how  the  POWs  kept  their  faith  through  a 
communications  network  that  involved  a 
Morse  code-like  system.  He  said  prison¬ 
ers  would  tap  on  walls  to  pass  along 
information  and  to  pass  the  time.  “Com¬ 
munications  was  a  sacred  obligation,”  he 
said.  If  caught  prisoners  were  severely 
punished,  but  it  became  a  “symbol  of  our 
resistence,”  he  remarked. 
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Treasury  Secretary  tells  AP: 
don’t  pressure  the  President 


Donald  T.  Regan,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  told  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  it  is  unfair  to  criticize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  not  spewing  out  facts  like  a 
“computer  readout”  or  for  refusing  to 
waver  on  his  economic  policies. 

Speaking  at  AP’s  annual  luncheon, 
held  this  year  in  San  Francisco's  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  Regan  drew  a  “technological 
analogy”  to  describe  Presidents  as  either 
being  “a  gyrocompass  or  a  computer 
readout.” 

"I  think  I  should  know  and 
acknowledge,  if  not  applaud,  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  gyrocompass  President  —  who 
is  doing  now  what  he  said  he  would  do  if 
he  was  elected,  .  .  .  who  does  not  waver 
from  moment  but  who  maintains  a  steady 
course,”  Regan  stated. 


The  public  and  news  media,  however, 
seem  to  “favor”  a  President  who  resem¬ 
bles  a  “computer  readout,”  Regan  said. 
“We  seek  to  shake  a  President's  confi¬ 
dence  or  attenuate  his  staying  power  or 
overwhelm  his  long-range  policies  with 
an  incessant  rain  of  short-term  statis¬ 
tics.” 

Regan  maintained  his  remarks  were  not 
criticizing  the  press  for  how  it  portrays 
the  President. 

“What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  capac¬ 
ity  possessed  by  our  information-rich 
society  continually  to  place  a  thousand 
tiny  pressures  on  the  stability  of  its 
leadership,”  he  said. 

Regan  assured  AP  members  the  Presi¬ 
dent  remains  committed  to  supply-side 
economics,  the  tax  cut,  and  the  battle 
against  inflation  which  has  been  running 


at  “3.5%  the  last  six  months.” 

Declaring  that  battle  is  being  won,  Re¬ 
gan  slipped  in  a  dig  at  the  press  by  terming 
its  cover^e  of  the  decline  in  inflation 
rates  as  “possibly  the  most  underplayed 
story  in  recent  economic  history.” 

Regan  stuck  to  his  prediction  the  eco¬ 
nomy  will  “see  signs  of  a  strong  recovery 
in  late  spring.” 

He  explained  lower  taxes,  lower 
inflation,  and  lower  levels  of  inventories 
in  need  of  replenishing  all  make  the  eco¬ 
nomy  “ready  to  move.” 

Regan  said  the  “fear  of  a  huge  deficit” 
is  what's  keeping  inflation  rates  high  and 
that  showing  “determination  to  cut  the 
deficit  by  reduced  government  spending” 
is  needed  to  “dispel  those  fears.” 

The  Secretary  blamed  Congress  for 
keeping  interest  rates  high  by  refusing  to 
“respond”  to  the  President's  “call  for 
further  spending  cuts”  and  creating 
uncertainty  in  the  financial  markets 
which  perceive  lawmakers  as  “trying  to 
return  us  to  the  disasterous  economic 
policies”  of  the  past. 


Linskey succeeds 
Mort  Frank 
at  Family  Weekly 

Mort  Frank,  who  took  over  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Family  Weekly  in  1966  when  it 
was  carried  by  160  newspapers,  will  step 
down  from  that  position  on  June  22. 
Family  Weekly  is  now  distributed  by  358 
newspapers. 

Frank  announced  at  the  Family  Week¬ 
ly  dinner  held  during  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco  this  week  that  he 
will  be  replaced  by  Pat  Linskey,  who  is 
president  and  associate  publisher  of  the 
CBS,  Inc. ,  subsidiary.  Frank  will  become 
chairman  emeritus  of  Family  Weekly  and 
a  consultant  for  CBS. 

Frank,  who  received  a  standing  ova¬ 
tion  from  the  publishers  and  guests  at  his 
annual  dinner  party,  said  in  his  parting 
remarks  that  he  looked  back  fondly  on  his 
days  at  Family  Weekly,  having  served 
under  four  different  owners.  He  said  he 
found  publishers  to  be  “knowledgeable, 
friendly  and  a  great  bunch  of  people.” 

He  said  their  support  and  friendship 
made  Family  Weekly  a  fun  place  to  go  to 
work. 

Frank  said  his  management  philosophy 
has  been  to  try  to  hire  the  best  people 
available,  pay  at  least  the  average  pay  or 
higher,  and  to  give  responsibilities  and 
authority  to  match  those  responsibilities. 

Joe  D.  Smith,  publisher,  Alexandria 
(La.)  Town  Talk,  toasted  Frank  as  a 
“visionary,  a  catalyst  and  a  driving 
force”  in  the  expansion  of  new  Sunday 
editions  in  the  smaller  cities.  Smith  said 
Frank  “perceived  very  early  that  the 
growth  was  here.” 
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NEW  PUBLISHER— Mort  Frank,  left, 
chairman  and  publisher  of  Family  Week¬ 
ly,  is  embraced  by  Pat  Linskey,  president 
and  associate  publisher.  Frank  will 
become  chairman  emeritus  on  June  22. 
Linskey  will  move  up  to  publisher.  Linskey 
spent  three  years  with  Family  Weekly  in 
the  1960s  and  rejoined  the  Sunday 
magazine  again  in  1972.  Frank  has 
served  as  Family  Weekly  publisher  for  16 
years  and  has  been  with  the  Sunday 
magazine  for  2AVi  years. 


Frank  came  to  Family  Weekly  as 
director  of  newspaper  relations  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1958,  having  been  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  an  owner  in  Ohio.  He  became 
vicepresidcnt  in  1%2.  publisher  in  1966, 
president  and  publisher  in  June  1976,  and 
chairman  in  April  1981  as  well  as  publish¬ 
er. 

During  his  1616  years  as  Family  Week¬ 
ly's  publisher,  the  magazine's  circulation 
has  grown  from  4,600,000  circulation 
through  160  newspapers  to  12,450,000 
circulation  distributed  via  358  newspap¬ 
ers  on  contract.  During  the  same  period, 
advertising  gross  revenue — as  calculated 
by  the  Publishers  Information  Bureau 
that  compiles  national  magazine  linage — 
has  grown  from  $5,446,000  to 
$102,087,000,  and  from  302  to  1002 
advertising  pages. 

Prior  to  his  24'/:  years  with  Family 
Weekly  he  was  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Arizona  Times  in 
Phoenix,  the  organizing  executive  officer 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  Fleet  Hometown  News 
Center  in  Washington  and  Chicago,  an 
entertainment  writer  and  advertising 
salesman  and  the  rotogravure  magazine 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  editor  of 
the  Braddock,  (Pa.)  Free  Press,  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Braddock 
Daily  News  Herald. 

Linskey  becomes  Family  Weekly's 
fourth  publisher  in  the  magazine's  2816 
year  history. 

Linskey's  first  period  with  Faily  Week¬ 
ly  was  as  an  advertising  salesman  from 
1960  to  1%3,  after  which  he  successively 
was  Western  manager  of  American 
Home,  Eastern  manager  of  McCall’s  and 
ad  director  of  American  Home.  He  re¬ 
joined  Family  Weekly  in  1972. 
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Newsprint  firms  put 
price  hikes  on  hoid 


A  5%  price  increase  by  most  major 
newsprint  mills  in  Canada  and  United 
States  has  been  delayed  until  June  1. 
However,  in  Western  Canada.  British 
Columbia  Forest  Products  Ltd.  said  a  5% 
increase  will  take  effect  as  scheduled 
April  1. 

Consolidated-Bathurst  Inc.  of  Mon¬ 
treal  confirmed  (April  26)  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  planned  newsprint  increase  for 
U.S.  customers  to  $525  a  metric  ton  from 


$500  a  metric  ton  had  been  delayed  from 
March  1  to  June  1 .  Prices  to  Canadian 
customers  were  increased  as  scheduled 
to  $540  (Canadian)  a  metric  ton. 

Toronto-based  Abitibi-Price  Inc.,  the 
world’s  largest  producer  of  newsprint, 
has  also  postponed  a  similar  increase 
until  June  1 . 

Reed  Paper  Ltd.  of  Toronto,  and  Great 
Lakes  Forest  Products  Ltd.  of  Thunder 
Bay,  Ontario,  also  confirmed  they  had 


Drug  chain  cuts  cost 
by  using  co-op  ads 


Almost  half  of  the  ads  that  Sav-On- 
Drugs,  Inc.  runs  in  newspapers  are  free  of 
:harge. 

L.  Mike  Eckles,  ad  manager  for  the 
160-store  chain  in  five  states  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Nevada,  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
Louisiana,  said  his  company  recovered 
43%  of  its  ad  costs  last  year  from  using 
co-op  monies  offered  by  manufacturers. 
The  stores,  he  said,  stock  over  20,000 
items  on  the  shelves. 

Eckles,  who  formerly  worked  in  the  ad 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
said  every  newspaper  should  have  by 
now  a  co-op  ad  expert  on  staff  to  sell  and 
service  retail  accounts  on  co-op. 

While  big  national  ad  programs  are 
being  cut  back  during  the  bad  economy, 
Eckles  said  co-op  is  proving  desirable 
during  the  cycle  to  point  where  it  is 
“irresistable”  to  many  retailers. 

The  key  to  co-op,  he  said,  is  the  media 
co-op  rep.  “You  don’t  have  to  sell  co-op, 
but  you  do  have  to  have  someone  on  the 
newspaper  ad  staff  who  can  explain  it  to 
retailers,”  he  said. 

“Retailers  need  your  experience,” 
Eckles  said.  “What’s  the  urgency?”  he 
asked.  “Many  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,”  he  said,  “are  insisting  that  all 
co-op  funds  be  spent  on  television.” 

Peter  B.  Thieriot,  ad  manager, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph, 
said  his  53,000-circulation  paper  pro¬ 
duced  $200,000  in  extra  ad  revenues  last 
year  from  selling  co-op  programs  to 
retailers.  He  said  the  paper  employs  a> 
co-op  manager  who  sells  and  conducts 
seminars  on  co-op  usage  for  staffers  and 
retailers. 

Frank  Hennessey,  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Chicago,  who  man¬ 
ages  co-op,  said  the  NAB  will  train  co-op 
managers  for  newspapers.  One-day  semi¬ 
nars  are  held  once  a  month  during  the 
year,  except  December. 


All  three  were  on  a  panel  held  during 
the  ANPA  convention  in  San  Francisco. 

In  another  clinic  session,  Michael 
Moors,  and  executive  of  K-Mart  stores, 
said  his  firm  still  depends  on  newspaper 
advertising  but  its  principal  goal  is  total 
household  penetration,  a  fact  of  life 
which  newspapers  must  come  to  grips. 

Moors  said  K-Mart  is  using  the  mar¬ 
riage  mail  concept,  despite  such  pro¬ 
blems  with  it  as  erratic  delivery,  lack  of 
control  over  postal  rates,  shaky  mail 
order  houses  and  unstable  partners. 

“We  know  that  newspapers  work  but 
unfortunately  daily  papers  do  not  go  near¬ 
ly  deep  enough  for  us,”  Moors  said. 
“That’s  why  direct  mail  exists.  The  out¬ 
side  wrapper  of  daily  mail  is  immaterial. 
Getting  into  households  is  the  main 
thing.” 

He  noted  that  K-Mart  is  delivering 
nearly  5  '/z  million  pieces  of  marriage  mail 
weekly  in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Los 
Angeles  and  Seattle  markets. 

Moors  told  ANPA  delegates  that  “mar¬ 
riage  mail  may  be  the  salvation  of  your 
business.  We  are  not  out  to  destroy  you  but 
we  need  those  non-subscribers.” 

*  * 

There  is  nothing  like  a  battle  between 
two  metro  dailies  to  provide  readers  with 
trendy  new  features,  special  sections  and 
expanded  local,  state  and  foreign 
coverage. 

This  was  the  picture  given  to  publishers 
at  the  ANPA  Convention  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  by  the  respective  editors  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  and  Dallas  Morning  News, 
which  are  in  a  head-to-head  fight  for  read¬ 
ers  in  their  region.  (E&P,  April  24) 

The  editors  who  met  in  a  “shootout”  at 
an  ANPA  clinic  session,  made  it  clear 
readers  are  the  chief  benefactors  of  the 
was  that  is  costing  both  papers  big 
money. 

While  at  other  ANPA  sessions  in  the 


put  off  their  planned  increase  until  June  I . 

In  the  U.S.,  Kimberly-Clark  Corp., 
Neenah,  Wis.,  and  St.  Regis  Paper  Co., 
N.Y.,  said  they  had  delayed  until  June  1, 
a  $25-a-ton  hike  that  was  set  to  go  into 
effect  April  1 . 

Paper  analysts  say  the  price  hike  could 
be  deferred  even  longer  unless  publishers 
start  depleting  supplies.  According  to 
ANPA,  U.S.  publishers  had  a  58-day 
supply  of  paper  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
March.  The  supply  would  have  to  drop  to 
35  days  for  the  price  increase  to  take 
effect  June  1 ,  and  only  a  lengthy  strike  by 
Eastern  Canada  paperworkers  whose 
contract  expires  April  30,  could  wipe  out 
the  inventory  by  that  much. 


Fairmont  Hotel  some  speakers  were 
offering  cloudy  assessments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  Kenneth  P.  Johnson  and 
Burl  Osborne  talked  in  terms  of  growth 
and  excitement. 

Johnson,  executive  editor  of  the  Times 
Herald,  a  recently  acquired  Times  Mirror 
newspaper,  discussed  its  dual  circulation 
system,  allowing  readers  either  morning' 
or  evening  home  delivery.  This,  he  said, 
has  jumped  circulation  to  nearly  110,000 
since  the  paper  adopted  the  all-day  con¬ 
cept  in  1977. 

Osborne,  Morning  News  editor, 
seemingly  unperturbed  by  his  com¬ 
petitor’s  advances,  expressed  confidence 
his  paper  will  “maintain  leadership.”  He 
added,  however,  that  both  dailies  are  bet¬ 
ter  off  because  of  the  competition. 

According  to  Osborne,  the  Morning 
News  remains  a  “reader’s  newspaper,” 
attracting  upscale,  professional  subscrib¬ 
ers.” 

The  Times  Herald  is  aiming  for  the 
same  kind  of  reader,  Johnson  indicated. 
He  pointed  to  the  paper’s  addition  of  a 
new  Sunday  high  fashion  section  as  well 
as  new  sections  on  travel,  entertainment, 
food,  arts  and  a  new  Sunday  roto  magazine 
called  Westward. 

Osborne  countered  with  such  news 
innovations  as  weekend  and  restaurant 
guides,  a  redesigned  tv  book,  a  science 
and  technology  section  and  an  anchored 
metropolitan  section. 

Multimedia  signs 
Phil  Donahue 

Phil  Donahue,  host  of  the  nationally 
syndicated  television  program  DONA¬ 
HUE,  has  signed  a  new  eight  year  con¬ 
tract  with  Multimedia.  The  daily  talk 
show  is  produced  by  Multimedia  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  is  distributed  nationally  to  217 
stations. 

Multimedia  is  a  diversified  com¬ 
munications  company  which  publishes  13 
daily  and  22  non-daily  newspapers, 
operates  12  radio  and  6  television 
broadcasting  stations,  produces  and  syn¬ 
dicates  quality  television  programming 
.  and  operates  more  than  60  cable  franch¬ 
ises  in  four  states. 
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MacNelly's  Back! 


Two-time  Pulitzer  winner  Jeff  MacNelly  resumed  his  editorial  cartoon  in 
March  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Chicago  Tribune.  You  can 
subscribe  by  calling  Walter  Mahoney,  sales  manager,  212  557-7927 
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Tommy  Tajima 

Photographer  plays 
cop  in  Quincy,  Mass. 

Tommy  Tajima,  staff  photographer  at 
the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass. ,  is  kid¬ 
ded  a  lot  about  being  part  policeman.  He 
loves  chasing  spot  news.  Tajima  will  be 
kidded  more  now  since  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  arrest  of  two  suspects  in  a 
Quincy  grocery  store  robbery. 

l  ajima  was  cruising  Quincy  with  his 
police  scanners  working  when  he  heard 
the  call.  The  police  were  seeking  three 
men,  driving  a  blue  Volkswagen,  wanted 
for  stealing  a  large  quantity  of  meat  from  a 
local  grocery  store  and  drugs  from  a  near¬ 
by  pharmacy. 

Tajima  met  a  car  with  occupants 
matching  the  description.  He  made  a 
quick  U-turn  and  followed.  He  called  the 
Patriot  Ledger  photo  desk  on  his  two-way 
radio. 

Photo  editor,  Jerry  McCullough,  called 
Quincy  police  and  relayed  Tajima's  loca¬ 
tions,  play  by  play  until  the  trio  pulled 
into  Shaw's  Supermarket  and  parked.  Ta¬ 
jima  parked  nearby  and  watched  the  sus¬ 
pects  enter  the  store. 

When  the  police  arrived,  seven  squad 
cars  strong,  Tajima  escorted  the  police 
into  the  grocery  store,  but  had  to  leave  his 
cameras  in  his  car.  Tajima  made  a  posi¬ 
tive  identification  of  one  suspect  who  was 
apprehended  with  his  shirt  stuffed  with 
beef  steak.  The  police  nabbed  another 
suspect  and  then  handcuffed  an  innocent 
male  shopper  and  tried  to  arrest  Tajima  as 
he  ran  to  his  car  to  get  his  camera  gear. 

Tajima,  after  being  released  by  the 
police,  was  able  to  take  a  couple  of 
exposures  of  one  suspect  being  hand¬ 
cuffed.  Two  of  the  suspects  were  charged 
wih  stealing  $80  worth  of  meat. 

Tajima  joined  the  staff  of  the  Patriot 
Ledger  in  August.  1980.  Before  that  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Herald 
American.  His  strong  news  sense  might 
be  attributed  to  his  friendship  with  Stan¬ 
ley  Foreman.  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  who 
was  best  man  at  Tajima's  recent  wedding. 
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USA  TODAY,  Gannetfs  new  general  interest  daily,  will 
begin  regular  publication  on  September  15  in  a  five-state 
area  surrounding  Washington,  D.C.  and  Baltimore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gannett  chairman  and  president,  Allen  Neuharth.  On 
September  20,  the  daily  will  begin  distribution  in  a  similar 
market  cluster  surrounding  Atlanta;  on  September  27,  it  will 
enter  the  Atlanta  market  and  on  October  4,  it  will  break  in 
Pittsburgh.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1983,  USA  Today  will 
break  in  Chicago,  Denver,  Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 

Miami,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

More  markets  will  be  added  in  1984,  but  the  dates  and 
markets  have  yet  to  be  announced.  Circulation  by  the  end  of 
1982  is  projected  at  200,000.  By  the  end  of  1983,  with  the 
paper  in  1 5  markets,  Gannett  hopes  to  be  selling  1.15  million 
per  day.  By  the  end  of  1987,  when  the  paper  is  in  national 
distribution,  circulation  is  projected  at  2.35  million.  Gannett 
says  it  expects  to  make  a  profit  on  USA  Today  within  three  to 
five  years  of  its  debut.  The  USA  Today  rate  card,  structured 
to  attract  "charter"  advertisers,  will  be  released  in  May. 

Gannett  Foundation  to  fund  news  study 


Indiana  University's  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  has  received  a  $14,470  grant  from 
the  Gannett  Foundation  to  conduct  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  top-level  newspaper  managers  in 
U.S.  daily  newspapers. 

The  study  will  replicate  research  done 
in  1977  at  Indiana  University  on  the  status 
and  role  of  men  and  women  newspaper 
managers  under  an  earlier  Gannett 
Foundation  grant. 


Women  represented  only  2.4  percent  of 
all  top-level  newspaper  managers  in  the 
1977  study. 

The  newly-funded  study  will  focus  on 
the  progress  in  this  area  and  also  on  the 
ways  in  which  the  nature  of  management 
has  changed  as  computers  have  taken  a 
prominent  place  in  newsrooms. 
Information  about  salaries,  work  con¬ 
ditions  and  job  satisfaction  will  also  be 
sought. 
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Name  change  is  proposed 


for  Minn.  Star 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co.  is  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  a  corporate  name  change: 
Cowles  Media  Co. 

The  new  name  will  be  proposed  to 
shareholders  at  their  annual  meeting  on 
May  26. 

Charles  W.  Amason,  senior  vicepresi- 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  company,  said 
the  board  of  directors  recommended  the 
name  change  to  emphasize  that  the  com¬ 
pany,  although  it  originated  and  is  head¬ 
quartered  in  Minneapolis,  has  diversified 
operations  in  markets  across  the  country. 

The  company  also  intends  to  rename  its 
Minneapolis  newspaper  division.  Star 
and  Tribune  Newspapers,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Newspaper  Company. 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  was 
formed  in  I93.S  as  Minneapolis  Star  Co. 
when  that  newspaper  was  purchased  by 
John  Cowles  Sr.,  on  behalf  of  the  Cowles 
family  of  Des  Moines.  The  name  was 
changed  to  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  Co. 
following  the  purchase  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Journal  in  1939,  and  to  the  present 
name  in  1947  to  reflect  the  acquisition  by 
merger  in  1941  of  the  Murphy  family’s 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  The  company’s 
geographic  diversification  began  in  1955 
with  the  purchase  of  the  CBS  television 
outlet  in  Wichita-Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Ownership  of  the  company  is  con¬ 
centrated  among  members  of  the  Cowles 
family  who  are  descendants  of  Gardner 
Cowles  Sr.,  an  Algona,  Iowa,  banker  who 
in  1903  purchased  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  It  became  the  base  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Co.  in  Iowa. 

While  many  members  of  the  Cowles 
family  own  shares  in  both  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  and  Des  Moines  companies,  the  prop¬ 
erties  are  independently  managed.  Mer¬ 
ger  discussions  between  the  two  con¬ 
cerns  were  terminated  in  February. 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  president  and  chief 
executive  of  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune, 
is  a  grandson  of  Gardner  Cowles  Sr. ,  as  is 
David  Kruidenier,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  the  Des  Moines  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  is  a 
diversified  communications  group  head¬ 
quartered  in  Minneapolis  with  operating 
companies  in  eight  states  engaged  in 
newspaper  publishing,  broadcast  and 
cable  television,  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing. 

Operating  divisions  and  affiliates  of  the 
company  include  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune;  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Express;  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal; 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune;  Burley 
South  Idaho  Press;  Community  Publica¬ 
tions  Company — the  Sentinel  weekly 
newspapers — in  the  Denver  metropolitan 
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area;  television  station  KTVH  in  Wichi¬ 
ta-Hutchinson,  Kans. ;  WDRB-tv,  a  UHF 
station  in  Louisville,  Ky.;  Information 
Publishers,  Inc. — commercial  printing 
and  community  directories — in  Edina, 
Minn.;  and  CableScope,  the  cable  televi¬ 
sion  system  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

A  third  corporate  offspring  of  the  Iowa 
Cowles  family  is  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  now  a  closed-end 
investment  company  headquartered  in 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  whose  principal 
assets  are  television  stations  in  Daytona 
Beach-Orlando  and  Des  Moines  plus  2.6 
million  shares  of  common  stock  of  New 
York  Times  Co.  Gardner  Cowles  Jr.,  who 
founded  and  edited  Look  magazine  for 
many  years,  is  honorary  chairman  of 
CCI. 

New  Sunday  mag 
for  Dallas  News 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
introduced  Dallas  Life,  its  new  Sunday 
magazine  which  will  replace  Scene 
magazine. 

Dallas  Life  will  focus  exclusively  on 
Dallas — its  people,  institutions,  politics, 
customs,  problems,  trends,  foods, 
fashions,  places  to  go  and  things  to  do. 

“Why  Dallas  Life?  Because  we  believe 
the  people  of  Dallas  deserve  a  slick, 
weekly  magazine  which  concentrates  on 
them,’’  commented  Burl  Osborne,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Morning  News. 

“The  acquisition  of  Parade,,  with  its 
national  perspective,  freed  us  to  con¬ 
centrate  entirely  on  Dallas  with  our  own 
Sunday  magazine,’’  he  said. 

Two  suburban 
groups  merge 

Two  suburban  newspaper  groups  in  the 
Peoria  area  have  joined  together  to  form 
Community  Newspapers  of  Greater 
Peoria,  an  association  of  ten  suburban 
and  Peoria  weekly  newspapers. 

The  joint  selling  agreement  teams 
Tazewell  Publishing  Company’s  six 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  suburban  news¬ 
papers  with  the  two  Observer  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Peoria  and  the  Chillicothe  Bulletin 
and  Illinois  Valley  Advertiser. 

Community  Newspapers  of  Greater 
Peoria  offers  103,814  audited  circulation 
with  a  one  bill  system.  Ownership,  news 
staffs  and  printing  remain  entirely 
independent. 

According  to  Chuck  Pettit,  president- 
publisher  of  Tazewell  Publishing  Co,  an 
advertising  buy  in  all  ten  of  the  group’s 
newspapers  gives  about  80  percent  cover¬ 
age  of  the  two-county  marketplace. 


UPl  unveils  plans 
to  celebrate  birthday 

United  Press  International,  which  will 
celebrate  its  75th  anniversary  on  June  21, 
previewed  several  special  activities 
planned  for  the  anniversary  year  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  in  San  Francisco 
this  week. 

UPl  unveiled  an  exhibition  of  75  giant 
news  photographs,  capturing  historic  mo¬ 
ments  from  the  past  75  years.  The  photos, 
among  14  million  in  UPI’s  archives,  were 
displayed  in  the  main  convention  area  for 
viewing  by  delegates. 

The  picture  exhibition  will  be  shown  at 
museums,  client  newspapers  and  conven¬ 
tions  around  the  world. 

UPl  released  a  full-color  anniversary 
booklet  entitled,  “The  First  75  Years/ 
Covering  the  World.”  The  booklet  traces 
UPI’s  development  from  the  early  years 
up  through  the  present,  with  glimpses  of 
new  projects  and  plans  for  the  future. 

The  34-page  book,  for  sale  to  the  gener¬ 
al  public,  is  available  free  to  interested 
UPl  subscribers. 

A  unique  logo  has  been  designed  to 
help  UPl  celebrate  its  diamond 
anniversary.  Based  on  modification  of 
UPI’s  traditional  globe  logo,  the  75th 
anniversary  design  shows  twin  globes, 
one  containing  “UPl”  and  the  other 
“7.5th  Anniversary.” 

At  the  ANPA  convention,  a  letter  of 
congratulations  from  President  Ronald 
Reagan  was  shared  with  delegates.  The 
President  praised  UPl  as  “one  of  the 
leading  collectors  and  disseminators  of 
news  and  information  from  around  the 
world.”  Reagan  recalled  using  an  old 
United  Press  wire  when  he  was  starting 
out  as  a  radio  broadcaster. 

“Through  the  years,  UPl  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  collectors  and  dis¬ 
seminators  of  news  and  information  from 
around  the  world,”  the  President  wrote. 

“Economic  freedom  and  freedom  of 
speech  or  assembly  would  have  little 
meaning  or  be  totally  nullified  should 
freedom  of  the  press  ever  be  ended,”  he 
added. 

Congratulations  have  also  been 
received  from  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association,  Kyodo  News  Service,  and 
others. 

UPl  will  announce  additional  plans  for 
celebrating  its  birthday  as  the 
anniversary  year  begins  this  summer. 

United  Press  was  founded  in  1907. 
Beginning  with  369  newspaper  subscrib¬ 
ers  75  years  ago,  UPl  today  serves  more 
than  7,000  newspaper  and  broadcast 
clients  in  more  than  100  nations  around 
the  globe. 
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THE  MUTUAL  GROUP  OFFERS  ALL 


Strike  Insurance 

The  time  of  year  approaches  when 
publishers,  business  managers  and  con¬ 
trollers  should  begin  to  think  about  re¬ 
newal  of  their  strike  insurance.  A  mail- 
out  from  the  Bermuda  company,  namely 
the  Territorial  Insurance  Company  will 
be  done  from  Bermuda  on  or  about  the 
15th  of  May.  You  should  already  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  informational  mailout  from  the 
company  querying  you  about  your  inter¬ 
est  in  the  program  as  this  ad  appears. 
Please  pay  attention  to  it  and  fill  it  out. 

First  Amendment  Insurance 

First  Amendment  insurance  created 
by  the  Mutual  Company  for  the  first  time 
in  publishing  history,  now  has  more  than 
300  participants  and  also  is  servicing  72 
active  law  suits  in  the  field  at  the  mo¬ 


ment.  This  is  proving  of  service  to  pub¬ 
lishers  throughout  the  States,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  only  place  where  First 
Amendment  insurance  is  available. 

Libel  Insurance 

Libel  insurance  continues  to  be  the 
most  active  of  all  the  company’s  pro¬ 
grams.  We  are  in  the  process  of  review¬ 
ing  our  libel  policy  w'ith  a  view'  to  offering 
expanded  coverage  as  requested  by  a 
number  of  publishers.  The  number  of 
suits  serviced  by  the  Mutual  Company 
since  1963  now  exceeds  4,000  and  grows 
no  fewer  as  the  days  pass. 

If  you  have  problems  with  any  of  these 
coverages,  please  check  them  out  with 
our  office  in  Bermuda.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  give  you  any  assistance  we  can. 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

Including: 

Territorial  Insurance  Company  Limited,  United  Insurance  Company  Limited, 

Potomac  Insurance  Company  Limited,  and  Mutual  Reinsurance  Company  Limited 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  1179,  HAMILTON  5,  BERMUDA 


Telephone  (809)  292-7633  •  Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 


Unesco  renewing  its  drive 
to  curb  worid  news  media 


The  United  Nations  Education,  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco),  is  renewing  its  drive  to  curb  the 
world's  independent  news  media  and 
wants  to  broaden  the  types  of  media  to  be 
controlled  as  part  of  a  New  World 
Information  Order. 

Officers  of  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee  at  the  group’s  bi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco  (April  25)  warned 
newspaper  executives  that  “television, 
films,  bwks  as  well  as  news  media  will  be 
heavily  attacked”  at  Unesco’s  meeting  in 
Mexico  City  this  summer.  The  WPFC 
called  on  associations  representing  these 
other  mediate  “join  us  soon”  in  the  effort 
to  block  Unesco's  aims. 

WPFC  held  its  meeting  one  day  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  %th  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

“We  will  cooperate  on  practical  mat¬ 
ters  to  develop  the  communications 
infrastructure  in  the  developing  world,” 
Harold  Andersen,  WPFC  chairman  and 
president  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald, 
said.  “We  will  resist  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Unesco  to  establish  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  .  .  .  that  the  media  can  be  used  by 
government  to  further  its  goals.” 

Andersen  remarked  that  Unesco  is 
“persisting”  in  its  efforts  to  license  jour- 
n^ists  through  the  guise  of  wanting  to 
establish  procedures  for  their  protection. 

“They  would  only  protect  licensed 
journalists,”  he  said. 

The  Declaration  of  Talloires,  issued 
last  May  by  news  executives  of  21  coun¬ 
tries,  has  had  “tremendous  impact” 
around  the  world  in  reaffirming  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  free  press,  Andersen  stated. 
He  said  a  coordinating  committee  of 
several  free  press  organizations  has  been 
formed  to  “sustain  momentum”  gained 
at  Talloires. 

Opposes  Talloires  II 

He  also  advised  against  a  “Talloires 
II,”  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the 
declaration’s  impact. 

Besides  WPF(Z,  the  International  Press 
Institute,  the  International  Federation  of 
Editors  and  Journalists,  (FIEJ)  and  the 
Commonwealth  Committee  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  are  among  the  organizations  on  the 
coordinating  committee. 

“Our  work  overseas  brings  more  than 
occasional  evidence  that  journalists  in 
developing  countries  prefer  the  kind  of 
practical  help  we  can  give  them  to  more 
Unesco  rhetoric  about  a  New  World 
Information  Order,”  Andersen  contin¬ 
ued.  “This  quote  from  a  journalist  in 
Belize  typifies  some  of  the  comments 
which  have  reached  us:  T  can  do  without 
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all  these  words.  I  need  some  typewrit¬ 
ers.’” 

Quoting  an  Indian  journalist  working  in 
Malaysia,  Andersen  said,  “Developing 
country  journalists  don’t  want  a  New 
World  Information  Order.  It’s  govern¬ 
ment  officials  who  go  to  Unesco  and  pro¬ 
mote  it.” 

“We  need  to  have  a  number  of  voices 
representing  the  independent  media  (in 
Unesco)  so  we  can  have  impact,”  Dana 
Bullen  executive  director  of  WPFC, 
stated. 

Bullen  noted  that  in  February  a  WPFC 
delegation  working  with  IPI  and  FIEJ 
“blocked  adoption  at  Unesco  of  pro¬ 
posals  to  license  journalists.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  there  was  no  compromise, 
that  such  ideas  were  stopped  cold.” 

Bullen  said  WPFC  has  begun  monitor¬ 
ing  Unesco  with  its  “own  correspon¬ 
dent,”  Ron  Koven,  a  former  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  and  correspondent  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  At  a  recent  Unesco  meeting  in 
Bucharest,  Koven  alerted  WPFC  to 
“agreement  on  language  for  a  ‘right  to 
communicate’  that  would  subordinate  the 
press  freedom  provisions  of  Article  19  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.” 

Bullen  noted  that  Unesco’s  proposals 
have  “a  way  of  cropping  up  in  other 
countries  to  cause  trouble.” 

He  cited  South  Africa’s  plans  to  license 
journalists  and  impose  “mandatory” 
codes  of  conduct,  Haiti’s  decision  “after 
a  visit  by  a  Unesco  consultant”  to  give  its 
new  national  news  agency  a  monopoly  on 
news,  and  ‘‘initiatives  in  the  same 
direction  in  Malaysia.” 

George  Beebe,  vicechairman  of  pro¬ 
jects  for  WPFC,  said  the  international 
program  for  the  development  of  com¬ 
munications,  which  is  under  Unesco’s 
guidance,  has  “ignored”  independent 
news  media. 

“All  78  initial  requests  for  IPDC  fund¬ 
ing  are  for  government  projects  and  state- 
owned  media,”  Beebe  said.  “IPDC 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
independent  media  to  share  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Independents  are  expected  to  go 
hat  in  hand  to  their  governments,  which 
will  decide  whether  to  forward  the  re¬ 
quests  to  IPDC.” 

Beebe  said  Unesco’s  “discrimination” 
increases  the  responsibility  of  free  world 
journalistic  organizations  “to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  independent  news  media 
become  stronger  and  more  competitive.” 

Propaganda  campaign 

Beebe  also  expressed  concern  about 
the  “stepped  up”  propaganda  campaign 
by  the  Soviet  Union  “to  undermine”  the 


United  States. 

“Russia  is  known  to  allocate  $3  billion 
a  year  for  pro-Communist  and  anti-U.S. 
propaganda,”  Beebe  stated.  “The  free 
world  has  no  formidable  plan  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  well-oiled  Soviet  pro¬ 
paganda  machine.  Truth  is  our  best 
weapon.” 

Beebe  finds  “equally  disturbing”  that 
the  Soviet  line  “is  being  promoted  in  the 
classrooms  of  American  universities  by 
professors  who  admit  they  are  leftists  and 
Marxists.  There  are  far  too  many  on  our 
campuses  to  justify  their  presence  as  a 
sign  of  a  liberal  educational  program.  I 
have  a  file  on  this  dangerous  trend.  I  wish 
our  media  were  more  responsive.” 

The  WPFC  also  gave  an  update  on  its 
efforts  to  help  develop  independent  news 
media  in  Third  World  countries. 

WPFC  has  made  52  grants  in  its  media 
assistance  program  since  1977,  including 
six  projects  launched  last  August. 

Large  delegation 

Howard  Hays,  publisher  of  the  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise,  said  a 
“large  American  delegation”  will  go  to 
the  IPI’s  annual  general  assembly  in  Ma¬ 
drid  this  May.  He  said  combating  efforts 
to  license  journalists  was  added  to  the 
program  and  ‘‘must  remain  on  our 
agenda.” 

Robert  M.  White  II,  publisher  of  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  will  head  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  Madrid. 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  said  Cuba 
was  leading  a  Communist  bloc  effort  to 
downgrade  the  status  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  as  a  non¬ 
governmental  organization  in  the  United 
Nations  “or  toss  us  out  entirely.” 

Scripps  said  the  issue  has  been  tabled 
until  February,  1983,  when  lAPA  and 
Cuba  will  square  off. 

Anthony  Day,  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  chairman  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  International  Committee,  said  50 
newspapers  have  replied  to  an  ASNE  sur¬ 
vey  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  interns 
from  the  Third  World. 

ASNE  is  seeking  financial  and 
administrative  support  from  “gr«*at  big 
foundations,”  for  the  program.  Day  said, 
and  is  determining  how  to  make  the 
internships  “meaningful  and  worth¬ 
while.” 

To  conclude  its  meeting,  WPFC  passed 
a  resolution  expressing  the  “highest 
esteem”  for  Stanley  Swinton,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  world  services  for 
Associated  Press,  and  applauding  his 
“devotion  to  the  principles  of  a  free 
press.” 

Swinton,  who  played  a  central  role  in 
preparing  the  Declaration  of  Talloires,  is 
battling  cancer. 

WPFC  also  passed  a  resolution  honor¬ 
ing  George  Beebe  for  his  role  in  “creat¬ 
ing,  building,  and  leading”  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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t  AMAX  Coal,  we’re 
in  the  business  of 
mining  America’s 
most  abundant 
energy  resource — 
coal.  But  that’s  not  all.  We’re  also  working 
to  make  sure  our  coal  keeps  moving  once  it 
leaves  our  mines.  Whether  by  river  barge, 
by  train  or  by  truck,  AMAX  Coal 
transportation  specialists  help  assure  our 


coal  reaches  utility  customers  in  the  most 
efficient  way  possible.  Coal  to  light  homes, 
run  cities  and  power  this  nation’s  industrial 
might. 

At  AMAX  Coal,  we’re  working  hard  to 
make  America  energy  independent.  And 
one  way  we’re  doing  that  is  by  helping  keep 
America’s  energy  moving. 

CANDOANBaCJL 


“Stimulating”  program  set 
for  editors’  annual  meeting 


The  Falklands  may  have  cost  it  Lord 
Carrington,  but  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors’  annual  meeting 
should  still  make  industry  headlines. 

“I  think  it’s  going  to  be  a  very  stimulat¬ 
ing  convention,”  Maxwell  McCrohon, 
ASNE  program  chairman  and  vicepresi- 
dcnt-news  of  the  Chicago-based  Tribune 
Co.,  said  after  learning  he  would  have  to 
scratch  the  British  dignitary  from  a 
Wednesday  luncheon.  “We  have  some 
excellent  panels,  highly  relevant  dis¬ 
cussions  and  good  speakers.” 

Headquartered  at  the  Chicago  Marriott 
Hotel,  the  three-day  convention  will  be 
prefaced  by  two  Tuesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  on  May  4. 

Michael  Gartner,  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  will  mod¬ 
erate  a  panel  on  press  law  and  Freedom  of 
Information  issues  with  Robert  Sack,  one 
of  the  country’s  leading  First  Amend¬ 
ment  lawyers  and  Richard  N.  Schmidt, 
ASNE  counsel. 

Following  the  legal  update,  Douglas  A. 
Fraser,  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  and  Donald  E.  Petersen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “the  new  era  for  big  labor/big  busi¬ 
ness.” 

That  night  the  editors  will  gather  for  a 
reception  at  Chicago’s  historic  Navy 
Pier. 

Business  session 

ASNE’s  business  session  and  a  wel¬ 
come  from  the  city’s  Honorable  Jane  M. 
Byrne  will  greet  the  attendees. 

Byrne  will  then  join  Felix  Rohatyn, 
chairman  of  Municipal  Assistance  Corp., 
New  York,  and  Mayor  Coleman  Young 
of  Detroit  for  a  discussion  exploring  how 
Northern  cities  can  deal  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  stresses  that  occur  when 
industry  and  population  shift  from  one 
region  to  another. 

The  possibility  of  curbing  the  nuclear 
arms  race  will  be  examined  by  the  Honor¬ 
able  Paul  H.  Nitze,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear  Forces  Negotiations;  McGeorge 
Bundy,  professor  of  history.  New  York 
University;  Flora  Lewis,  foreign  affairs 
columnist.  New  York  Times;  James 
Hoge,  publisher,  Chicago  Sun-Times; 
and  Anthony  Day,  editorial  page  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Contemporary  ethics,  adversary  jour¬ 
nalism,  credibility  and  the  press’s  role  in 
eroding  public  confidence  in  government, 
will  be  analyzed  by  former  Detroit  Free 
Press  executive  editor  Kurt  Luedtke, 
author  of  “Absence  of  Malice”;  Jack 
Nelson,  bureau  chief  of  the  L.A  Times 
Washington  bureau;  and  Sissela  Bok, 
author  of  “Lying.” 


Moving  from  the  philosophical  to  the 
more  tactile,  a  panel  of  five  experts  will 
examine  newspapers  and  the  universe  of 
electronic  information.  Slated  to  appear 
Thursday  morning  are:  Alan  Cole-Ford,  a 
telecommunications  analyst  with  Car¬ 
mel,  California-based  Paul  Kagan 
Associates,  and  editor  of  Electronic  Pub¬ 
lisher;  David  DeJean,  director,  videotex 
services.  Times  Mirror  Videotex  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.;  Larry  T.  Pfister,  videpresi- 
dent.  Time  Video  Information  Services, 
Inc.;  and  Harry  E.  Smith,  vicepresident, 
technology,  CBS,  Inc. 

Reaganomics 

Afterwards  Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y.), 
Sen.  Ernest  Hollings  (D-S.C.),  and  Alice 
Rivlin,  director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  will  try  to  qualify  “Reaga¬ 
nomics”  as  either  “a  road  to  glory  or  to 
ruin.” 

Following  the  road  show,  David 
Gergen,  assistant  to  the  President  for 
communications,  will  address  the  Thurs¬ 
day  luncheon. 

That  afternoon,  five  correspondents 
will  fly  in  from  El  Salvador  to  tell  exactly 
how  “it  is  to  cover  that  vicious  little 
war.”  The  touring  journalists  include: 
Ray  Bonner,  New  York  Times;  Shirley 
Christian,  Miami  Herald;  Tom  Fenton, 
Associated  Press;  Loren  Jenkins,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  and  Laurie  Becklund,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Friday’s  opening  sessions  will  look  at 
the  future  of  newspapers  as  viable 
businesses.  Philip  L.  William, 
vicepresident-newspapers.  Times  Mirror 
Company;  John  Morton,  newspaper 
analyst;  and  Michael  J.  O’Neil,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  will  offer  their 
predictions  for  the  upcoming  decade. 

Soothsayers 

As  for  the  next  two  years,  a  preview  of 
the  fundamental  issues  of  the  1984  pre¬ 
sidential  campaign  will  be  presented  by 
Samuel  Popkin,  University  of  California; 
Austin  Ranney,  American  Enterprise 
Institute;  and  Sen.  G^  Hart  (D-Colo.). 

Former  Vice  President  Walter  Mon¬ 
dale  will  follow  the  soothsayers  to  the 
podium  during  Friday’s  lunch. 

A  discussion  of  the  Burgoon  report — 
the  controversial  study  on  newsroom  atti¬ 
tudes  which  details  what  reporters  and 
editors  think  about  each  other  and  how 
they  do  their  jobs — will  close  the  ASNE 
meeting  that  afternoon. 

Drs.  Judee  and  Michael  Burgoon, 
department  of  communications,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University;  Judy  Clabes,  editor 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  &  Pre¬ 
ss;  and  David  Hopcraft,  executive  editor, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  will  headline  the 
session. 


NLRB  sues  Allbritton 
over  labor  dispute 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
staff  has  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
New  Jersey  seeking  the  temporary 
reinstatement  of  some  90  former  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  News  and 
The  Dispatch  of  Union  City,  N.J.,  who, 
the  NLRB  staff  claims,  were  forced  out  of 
their  jobs  by  unfair  labor  practices. 

The  NLRB  action  seeks  an  injunction 
which  would  force  the  News  and  Dis¬ 
patch,  which  are  owned  by  Allbritton 
Communications,  to  rehire  editorial, 
composing  room  and  distribution  em¬ 
ployees  who  were  either  laid  off  or  re¬ 
placed  during  a  labor  dispute  which  began 
in  1980.  The  dispute  began  when  Allbrit¬ 
ton  negotiators  demanded  concessions 
from  the  unions  to  offset  losses  at  both 
dailies. 

If  granted,  the  injunction  would  remain 
in  force  until  the  five-person  NLRB 
board  in  Washington  renders  a  decision  in 
an  administrative  case  filed  against 
Allbritton  by  the  NLRB  staff  on  behalf  of 
the  unions.  The  case  is  currently  before 
an  administrative  law  judge  in  the 
NLRB’s  offices  in  Newark. 

William  A.  Pascarell,  the  NLRB’s 
regional  attorney  in  Newark,  N.J., 
explained  that  it  is  rare  for  the  board  staff 
to  take  such  court  action.  He  said  the 
board  was  seeking  the  injunction  because 
the  staff  believes  that  by  the  time  the  case 
reaches  the  board  itself,  the  unions 
involved  may  have  lost  their  bargaining 
strength  through  attritition. 

In  an  affidavit  filed  with  the  court, 
Arthur  Eisenberg,  director  of  the  22nd 
NLRB  region,  states  that  “because  of  the 
sometimes  necessarily  protracted  and 
time-consuming  legal  procedures.  Con¬ 
gress  gave  the  Board  power  in  the  public 
interest  to  seek  injunctive  relief  to  pre¬ 
vent  persons  who  are  violating  the 
(National  Labor  Relations)  Act  from 
accomplishing  their  unlawful  purpose.” 

The  NLRB  case  against  Allbritton  is 
actually  a  conglomeration  of  numerous 
complaints  filed  in  1980  and  1981  by 
newsroom  employees  who  claim  they 
were  laid  off  for  attempting  to  join  Local 
103,  by  members  of  Local  103  who  claim 
they  were  replaced  by  non-union  workers 
during  a  strike  caused  by  Allbritton’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  bargain  in  good  faith,  and  by  driv¬ 
ers  who  claim  they  were  replaced  by  non¬ 
union  workers  when  they  refused  to 
accept  new  work  rules  posted  by  manage¬ 
ment.  Further  complicating  the  issue  is 
that  the  drivers  were  actually  employees 
of  an  outside  contractor  which,  the 
NLRB  claims,  acted  as  an  agent  of  the 
News  and  was,  in  effect,  a  joint 
employer. 

Allbritton  Communications,  on  the 
other  hand,  claims  it  did  bargain  in  good 
faith  and  that  the  concessions  were 
necessary  due  to  economic  hardship  at 
the  papers. 
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Tolerate  Criticism? 

“Why  should  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  be  allowed?  Why  should  a  government 
which  is  doing  what  it  believes  to  be  right  allow  itself  to  be 
criticized? 

It  would  not  allow  opposition  by  lethal  weapons. 

Ideas  are  much  more  fatal  things  than  guns. 

Why  should  any  man  be  allowed  to  buy  a  printing  press  and 
disseminate  pernicious  opinion  calculated  to  embarrass  the 
government?" 

— Nikolai  Lenin 
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Gannett’s  top  news  exec 
to  be  next  ASNE  president 


By  George  Brandon 

As  the  chief  news  executive  for  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.,  John  C.  Quinn,  the 
incoming  president  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  is  responsible 
for  improving  and  maintaining  editorial 
quality  at  88  daily  newspapers,  32  weekl¬ 
ies,  and  20  radio  and  television  stations. 

Just  looking  at  the  numbers,  it’s 
obvious  he  has  an  impossible  job.  Yet, 
when  you  talk  to  Gannett  editors  and 
publishers,  they  say  it’s  amazing  how 
well  Quinn  does  get  the  job  done. 

“John  Quinn  has  played  a  major  role  in 
enhancing  the  journalistic  image  of  this 
company,  which  10  or  15  years  ago  was  a 
little  known  group  of  upstate  New  York 
community  newspapers,’’  says  Sidney 
Hurlburt,  vicepresident  and  executive 
editor  of  Gannett’s  Wilmington(De\.) 
Morning  News  and  Evening  Journal. 

Hurlburt  goes  back  a  long  way  with 
Quinn.  He  was  an  Associated  Press 
correspondent  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  19  years  ago  when  Quinn  was 
serving  a  23-year  hitch  at  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin.  Following  the  classic 
pattern,  Quinn  had  begun  as  a  copy  boy 
while  attending  Providence  College  and 
gone  on  to  work  his  way  up  the  ladder  of 
reporting  and  desk  assignments  to  day 
managing  editor,  the  position  he  held 
when  he  joined  Gannett  in  1966  as  news 
director  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle. 

Where  Quinn  excels,  his  old  friend 
says,  is  setting  a  strong  example  “in  the 
Gannett  style  of  management,”  a 
decentralized  scheme  in  which  “things 
are  not  mandated  from  the  top  down.’’  It 
involves  making  the  editor  of  a  local  Gan¬ 
nett  paper  “be  the  investigator,’’  Hurl¬ 
burt  explains,  “rather  than  handing  out 
prescriptions.  And  that’s  a  tricky  style  of 
management.’’ 

Catalyst 

Quinn  acts  as  a  “catalyst”  for  editorial 
improvement  within  Gannett,  Hurlburt 
says,  “almost  as  a  teacher,  rather  than  a 
boss  .  .  .  raising  questions,  asking  you 
to  continuously  re-examine  what  you’re 
doing.” 

Time  and  again,  a  reporter  is  told  Quinn 
pushes  hard  for  editorial  quality  — 
demands  the  best  an  editor  has  to  offer, 
refuses  to  settle  for  less.  Yet,  it’s  in  the 
nature  of  the  Gannett  organization,  the 
editors  say,  that  Quinn  can  never  let  his 
claws  out  in  dealing  with  subordinates. 

Gannett’s  highly  touted  principle  of 
local  autonomy  for  the  editors  of  its  pap¬ 
ers  means  neither  Quinn  nor  anyone  else 
at  the  corporate  level  can  insist  on  any¬ 
thing  —  even  actions  and  policies  that 
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John  Quinn 

clearly  would  improve  the  papers. 

Quinn  “refers  to  himself  (jokingly)  as  a 
gelding  in  his  dealings  with  the  papers,” 
says  Larry  Fuller,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus 
Leader.  “He  may  appear  to  have  an 
interest  in  getting  something  done  but  not 
the  power  to  make  it  happen.” 

Fuller  recalls  that  when  he  resigned  the 
position  of  executive  editor  of  the  family 
owned  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger- 
Inquirer  to  become  editor  of  the  Argus- 
Leader  in  1977,  he  “had  some  concerns 
about  how  the  news  content  would  be 
viewed  and  whether  local  autonomy  was 
a  coined  phrase  or  a  reality.” 

Fuller  says  he  instituted  some 
“extensive”  changes  at  the  paper, 
including  a  graphic  redesign  and  focusing 
the  local  news  coverage.  In  the  last  few 
years,  the  Argus-Leader  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  winner  of  editorial  awards,  and 
Fuller  says  one  of  the  most  gratifying  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  tenure  has  been  “the  support 
and  encouragement”  Quinn  gave  him. 

“I  may  not  have  liked  all  the  advice 
that  John  Quinn  offered  me,”  Fuller  says. 
“But  I  never  felt  it  was  offered  from  any 
standpoint  except  genuine  concern  for 
the  editorial  excellence.” 

John  Seigenthaler,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  was  a  vocal 
and  persistent  foe  of  chain  ownership 
before  the  family  that  owned  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  sold  it  to  Gannett  two  and  a  half 
years  ago. 

Despite  his  earlier  misgivings  about 
working  for  a  corporate  boss,  Seigenthal¬ 
er  says  now  that  Gannett  executives  have 
never  “suggested  or  hinted  that  I  should 
do  something  from  a  news  or  editorial 
viewpoint  that  I  didn’t  want  to  do.” 

In  fact,  he  says  he  has  found  a  “refresh¬ 
ing  .  .  .  respect  for  opposing  ideas”  wit¬ 


hin  Gannett,  and  he  singles  out  Quinn  as 
an  editor  and  manager  of  “real  ability” 
whom  he  respects  for  his  “professional 
approach  to  journalism,”  and  likes 
because  of  his  personal  qualities. 

When  Seigenthaler  has  consulted 
Quinn  in  the  past,  “his  response  was  al¬ 
ways:  ‘How  can  I  help?’  If  you  ask  for 
advice,  he’ll  give  it  to  you,  but  there  is  no 
effort  on  his  part  to  take  the  initiative 
away.  When  there’s  a  big  story  breaking, 
he’s  interested  in  knowing  how  Gannett 
News  Service  can  be  helpful.” 

Seigenthaler’s  one-sentence 
description  of  Quinn  was  echoed  time  and 
again  in  interviews  with  other  Gannett 
executives  and  employees:  “He’s  a  good 
man  and  a  good  news  executive  —  with 
the  accent  on  news.  He  really  knows 
what  he  business  is  all  about.” 

Aside  from  his  corporate  executive  hat 
as  senior  vicepresident  and  chief  news 
executive,  Quinn  also  is  president  of  the 
Gannett  News  Service,  which  provides 
Gannett  papers  and  broadcast  stations 
with  reports  from  bureaus  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  from  state  capital  bureaus  in 
states  where  Gannett  has  papers. 

Not  a  figurehead 

A  GNS  administrator  says  Quinn  is  an 
“active  executive — not  a  figurehead”  — 
who  “kind  of  rides  herd  on  us  here.” 
Though  he  commutes  to  GNS  headquart¬ 
ers  in  Washington  from  Gannett  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Quinn  quickly  gets  a  handle  on  what 
needs  to  be  looked  at  and  discussed,  the 
administrator  says.  “But  he  doesn’t 
stand  over  our  shoulders  with  every 
decision  we  make.” 

“He’s  someone  that  everyone  feels 
they  can  talk  to,”  the  GNS  executive 
says.  “He’s  not  one  of  those  lofty  corpo¬ 
rate  executives.  He  does  take  an  active 
interest  in  things  and  the  people  around 
him.” 

A  reporter  also  is  urged  not  to  ignore  a 
facet  of  Quinn  that  often  goes  unspoken 
—  “that  he’s  easily  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  executives  in  Gannett.” 

Listening  to  Gannett  employees,  the 
truth  of  the  assessment  quickly  becomes 
apparent.  An  editor  of  a  small  Gannett 
daily  in  the  Midwest  admits  that  his 
knowledge  of  Quinn  is  mostly  gained 
from  hearing  him  speak  at  national  or 
regional  meetings.  Yet,  he  doesn’t  hesi¬ 
tate  when  asked  to  rate  Quinn  as  an  edi¬ 
tor.  “I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  him. 
He  tries  hard,  and  he  cares  a  hell  of  a  lot.” 

Then  there’s  the  GNS  editor  in  Wash¬ 
ington:  “He’s  viewed  with  a  great  deal  of 
respect  and  as  a  driving  motivational 
force  in  a  company  in  which  quality 
sometimes  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
come  by  .  .  .  We’re  known  for  purchas¬ 
ing  solid,  middle-level  kind  of  papers.  He 
doesn’t  like  to  settle  for  that.” 

Somehow,  Quinn  seems  to  find  a  way 
to  make  himself  available  to  Gannett  edi¬ 
tors  all  the  time  on  the  telephone.  He  also 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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New  horizons 

for  America’s  freight 

railroads. 


America's  freight  railroads  are  being  freed 
•from  overregulation  and  the  real  winner  is 
the  public— the  consumers  of  rail-delivered 
goods. 

With  less  government  interference  since 
the  passage  of  the  1980  Staggers  Rail  Act, 
railroads  are  better  able  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace.  Using  options  long  available 
to  other  businesses,  railroads  are  develop¬ 
ing  innovative  marketing  programs  that  are 
making  rail  shipment  much  more  efficient 
and  cost-effective. 

For  example,  now  that  they  can  sign  long¬ 
term  contracts,  railroads  are  offering  price 
and  service  incentives  in  return  for  guaran¬ 
teed  volume.  And,  with  the  deregulation  of 
piggyback  (the  movement  of  truck  trailers 
and  containers  on  rail  flatcars),  railroads 
now  are  free  to  change  rates  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  competition,  putting  more  traffic 
on  the  rails— and  less  on  the  highways. 

Reduced  regulation  has  given  railroaders 
the  opportunities  and  the  freedom  to  man¬ 
age  more  efficiently.  Railroads  and  those 
who  ship  freight  by  railroad  benefit.  And  so 
do  the  final  customers  for  goods  shipped 
by  rail -the  public. 

For  more  information,  write:  "It's  Work¬ 
ing,"  Dept.63  ,  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  1920  L  St.,  N.W,  Washington. 

D.C.  20036. 


Freight  Trains. 
America’s  most  vital 
moving  force. 


New  freedoms. 

New  ideas. 

New  benefits  for  everyone. 


Newspapering  basics  stressed 


Newspapering  in  the  1980s  means 
learning  to  do  the  basics  better  and  learn¬ 
ing  to  compete  with  ever-increasing  com¬ 
petition  for  people's  time. 

That  message  was  delivered  (April  15- 
17)  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  by  the  guest 
speakers  at  the  3rd  Annual  Journalism 
Week,  sponsored  by  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  and  Jacksonville  Journal. 

Janet  Sanford,  associate  director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute,  told  con¬ 
ference  participants  that  the  readers  have 
more  and  more  alternatives  to  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Papers  must  study  their  readers 
and  potential  readers  and  plan  better  to 
serve  their  needs. 

Distinguished  Professor  in  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  talked  about 
basics;  Learn  the  English  language  and 
use  it  correctly.  And,  he  said:  “At  some 
time  in  your  career,  learn  the  thrill  of 
monotony.  Do  it  again.  Do  it  again." 

Dr.  Lionel  C.  Barrow  Jr.,  dean  of 
Howard  University’s  School  of  Com¬ 
munications,  said  coverage  of  minor¬ 
ities — in  fact,  coverage  of  every  segment 
of  the  community — is  a  financial  decision 
as  well  as  a  moral  one.  Said  Barrow:  “It 
simply  is  not  good  business  to  ignore 
large  segments  of  your  potential.” 

Wendell  L.  Rawls  Jr.,  a  national  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Times,  said 
reporters  always  ought  to  be  asking  what 
a  story  means.  But  many  never  reach  the 
next,  and  possibly  one  important  ques¬ 
tion,  of  why  a  story  or  event  is  important, 
significant  or  worth  reporting. 

W.F.  “Buddy”  Martin,  who  recently 
switched  from  the  top  sports  job  at  the 
New  York  Daily  News  to  a  similar 
position  at  the  Denver  Post,  said  simple 
story  telling  is  the  way  to  fight  televi¬ 
sion's  inroads  in  sports  coverage.  “We 
must  report  the  details  that  tv  leaves 
out  .  .  .  Story  telling  is  still  the  oldest 
form  of  communication.” 

Jack  D.  Hunter,  newspaperman, 
teacher,  author  of  nine  novels,  including 
The  Blue  Max,  and  writing  coach  for  the 
Jacksonville  newspapers,  echoed  Martin. 
“We  get  so  busy  being  journalists,  we 
forget  about  the  reader.” 

Tim  Kelly,  managing  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post  and  a  veteran  of  newspaper 
wars  in  Philadelphia  and  Dallas,  said  the 
battle  against  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
is  being  fought  in  the  staff  recruiting  cam¬ 
paign,  in  development  of  a  “we’re  No.  1  ” 
attitude  and  in  diverse  areas  such  as 
development  of  new  sections  and 
repackaging  the  comics. 

Good  participation 

“I  thought  Journalism  Week  was  very 
successful,”  said  Robert  P.  Clark,  editor 
of  the  Florida  Times-Union  and  Jackson- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Dr.  Lionel  C.  Barrow,  Jr. 

Dean,  School  of  Communications, 
Howard  University 


Janet  Sanford 
Associate  Director, 
American  Press  Institute 
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Sure  a 

weU-halanced 
diet  is  a  key 
to  good 
health,  but... 


what  about 
the  mUBons  of 
food-faddists, 
daffy-Meters, 
junk-food  lads 
and  3uk9-&- 
dash  execs? 


Giilp-&  -dash  exec.  Junk-food  kid 


Maybe  they  need  the  additional 
support  of  a  balanced 
nutritional  supplement. 


For  information  on  diet  quackery  vs.  nutritional  supplements,  call  or  write: 
Public  Affairs  Department,  Lederle  Laboratories 
Wayne,  New  Jersey  07470,  201/831-4684 


Basics 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


ville  Journal.  Clark  established  the 
annual  conference  when  he  came  to  the 
Jacksonville  newspapers  from  Louis¬ 
ville. 

“I  personally  found  many  of  the  speak¬ 
ers'  suggestions  helpful,  and  you  can  be 
sure,  whether  I  push  them  or  not,  that 
their  ideas  find  their  way  into  our  news¬ 
papers,"  Clark  said. 

In  all,  total  attendance  at  all  sessions 
was  602.  The  attendees  were  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  newspapers,  editors  from 
Florida  and  Georgia  papers,  and  people 
invited  from  the  Jacksonville  community. 

“So  I  felt  we  had  good  participation,” 
Clark  said.  “The  quality  of  the  ‘faculty’ 
was  top-notch,  and  we  had  the  usual 
enthusiastic  comments  from  the  staff 
about  the  whole  event.” 

Alternatives 

Ms.  Sanford  told  participants  readers 
have  alternatives  now  to  daily  newspap¬ 
ers  as  sources  of  information — television, 
specialty  magazines,  neighborhood 
weeklies  and  shoppers,  home  computers. 
Newspapers  must  plan  to  compete. 

Readers,  she  said,  want  their  newspa¬ 
pers  to  tell  them  what's  happening,  help 
them  make  decisions,  serve  as  their  soci^ 
connection  to  the  community  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  escape. 

Readers'  minds  are  on  money,  and 
newspapers  must  respond  to  the  readers’ 
need  for  help  in  these  tough  economic 
times,  Ms.  Sanford  said.  Half  the  stories 
in  the  paper  should  have  some  economic 
angle. 

Look  it  up 

Bremner  advised  those  attending  his 
sessions  to  “learn  to  use  a  dictionary — 
find  out  why  a  word  is  called  what  it  is 
called.  Words  have  beauty  of  their  own, 
other  than  their  symbolism.” 

Bremner  tells  his  students  that  some  of 
them  need  a  refresher  course — and  some 
an  introduction — to  the  English  language. 
And  the  18-question,  basic-English  test 
he  gave  seminar  participants  convinced 
many  that  he  is  right. 

“The  toughest  thing  to  teach  is  con¬ 
sistency,”  said  Bremner.  Barrow  said 
newspapers  ought  to  be  hiring  more 
blacks  because  of  business  reasons  if  for 
no  other,  since  they  make  up  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  many  cities. 

“Repackage  your  product,”  Barrow 
said,  “not  just  because  it  is  the  ethical 
thing  to  do — and  it  is — but  because  it  is 
the  correct  business  decision,  and  I  think 
it  is.” 

Barrow  outlined  specific  proposals  to 
change  the  minority  employment  and 
coverage  picture  in  Jacksonville  and  in 
other  cities. 

•  Hire  an  increasing  number  of  blacks 
at  entry  and  mid-management  levels. 
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•  Hold  regular  meetings  with  black  and 
minority  subscribers  to  gather  reaction 
about  the  newspaper. 

•  Examine  coverage  patterns  and  make 
necessary  changes  to  cover  minority  and 
other  community  segments  better. 

•  Make  sure  that  the  public  knows 
about  the  change — once  one  is  made — by 
ad  campaigns  on  minority  radio  stations 
and  with  personal  appearances  by  key 
personnel  at  inner  city  churches  and 
other  organized  meetings. 

Smart  reporting 

Rawls  said  that  “smart  reporting  is 
more  than  just  common  sense.” 

“So  many  reporters  and  editors  spend 
too  much  time  looking  for  the  easiest  way 
to  fill  up  space.  Their  job  is  to  get  relative, 
important  and  significant  information  and 
impart  it  to  their  readers,”  said  Rawls, 
who  works  in  the  Times  Atlanta  bureau. 

“We  spend  too  much  time  wondering 
about  whether  it’s  right  or  wrong  to  do 
something  to  get  some  information,” 
Rawls  said.  “Let’s  get  the  stuff  first  and 
then  decide  whether  we  should  print  it. 

Rawls  also  offered  these  other  sugges¬ 
tions  to  reporters  and  editors: 

•  Reporters  should  be  more  than 
stenographers. 

•  Newspapers  should  be  less  con¬ 
cerned  about  being  “a  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity”  and  more  concerned  about  report¬ 
ing  about  the  community. 

•  Good  reporters  should  read  good 
books.  “It  will  not  only  improve  your 
reporting,  but  it  will  improve  your  writ¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

Martin  said  he  once  asked  circulation 
directors  nationwide  how  much  circula¬ 
tion  would  drop  if  the  sports  section  was 
left  completely  out  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  The  average  figure  was  25%. 

“That’s  low,”  said  Martin.  “The 
sports  page  takes  our  minds  off  the  bad 
news  of  the  day.  Its  relevance  is  irrele¬ 
vant.” 

Need  good  editors 

Martin  said  sports  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  always  want  three  things:  more 
space,  more  money,  more  personnel.  But 
they  need  something  else. 

“You  need  a  bright,  innovative, 
aggressive  editor  who  lets  people  do  their 
jobs.  You  need  a  great  columnist  .  .  . 
two  great  columnists.  Good  packaging,  a 
good  group  of  beat  writers  who  will  risk 
their  own  popularity  to  get  the  whole 
story.  You  need  writers  who  can  do  good 
take  out  pieces,”  said  Martin.  “It  must  be 
timely,  controversial.  It’s  a  matter  of 
commitment.” 

Hunter  said  he  urges  writers  to  remem¬ 
ber:  “The  only  thing  you’ve  got  to  handle 
is  you.  Even  if  it’s  just  a  fender-bender, 
make  it  sing.” 

Writers  who  despair  of  the  editions 
their  copy  sets  should  remember  that  the 
“only  control  is  to  write  gorgeous  copy  so 
perfect  they  dare  not  change  even  a 
vowel.” 


The  good  editor.  Hunter  said,  com¬ 
pliments  the  reporter  on  work  well  done 
even  as  he  or  she  critiques  portions  of 
copy  that  need  changing  but  does  not  re¬ 
write  the  reporter’s  work  “with  the  tone 
of  God.” 

“The  writer  should  have  some 
empathy  for  the  editors.  What’s  most 
important  to  us  as  writers  is  happy  edi¬ 
tors.  And  you  don’t  get  happy  editors  by 
writing  sloppy,  missing  deadlines  and 
becoming  a  personnel  problem.  Our  duty 
is  to  the  reader  and  our  first  reader  is  the 
editor,”  Hunter  said. 

Kelly,  who  has  worked  for  seven  news¬ 
papers  in  17  years,  said  that  for  the  record 
he  prefers  big  city,  competitive  journal¬ 
ism,  group  ownership  and  no  agency 
arrangements. 

The  challenge  now  in  Denver  is  to  craft 
a  broad-interest  newspaper  that  can  take 
control  of  a  morning  market  long-owned 
by  Scripps-Hov/ard’s  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 

May  switch  to  AM 

Upscale  suburbs  have  been  the  initial 
locale  for  the  Post’s  leap  into  morning 
publication,  Kelly  said.  The  total  package 
has  been  so  readily  accepted  that  man¬ 
agement’s  planned  October  timing  for  a 
total  switchover  to  morning  delivery  has 
been  moved  up  to  early  summer,  he  said. 

It  is  important,  said  Kelly,  to  build  a 
winning  image  in  everything,  from 
recruiting  precisely  the  right  personnel  to 
the  staff  softball  team.  His  softball  team 
in  Dallas,  he  said,  never  lost  to  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  and  he  doesn’t  want  his 
writers,  his  comic  strips  or  his  hype  to 
lose  to  the  Rocky. 

If  that  means  plying  a  Rocky  recruit 
with  drinks  to  learn  details  of  a  secret 
plan,  Kelly  will  do  it. 

“It’s  going  to  make  Denver  a  most 
volatile  market,”  Kelly  told  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  journalists,  predicting  a  three-to- 
five-year  battle  for  Denver  readers.  “One 
paper  will  go  wildly  up,  and  one  will  go 
wildly  down.” 


Pinellas  Review 
buys  50%  of  weekly 

The  Pinellas  (Fla.)  Review  has  pur¬ 
chased  50  percent  interest  in  the  Dunedin 
Times,  a  58-year  old  weekly. 

The  Pinellas  Review  is  a  29-year  old 
weekly  business,  financial  and  legal 
newspaper  serving  Pinellas  County  and 
published  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  paper 
will  retain  its  own  staff  and  identity, 
according  to  Ted  Serrill,  president  of  the 
Review. 

The  Dunedin  Times’  circulation  is 
4,000  paid  and  controlled.  Serrill  said  100 
percent  saturation  of  the  10,200  house¬ 
holds  in  Dunedin  is  projected  for  the  year. 
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Are  we  taking  Sunday 
for  granted? 


By  Jerry  Bellune 

What  has  happened  to  the  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  country?  It  has  grown 
sleek  and  fat  and,  unfortunately,  con¬ 
tented.  As  its  circulation  has  swelled,  so 
too  has  its  advertising. 

But  the  “news”  in  most  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  is  pathetic. 

If  we  aren’t  careful,  we  too  will  go  the 
way  of  the  Washington  Star  and  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Bulletin. 

Before  it’s  too  late,  here  are  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  we  should  ask  ourselves: 

1.  Are  we  producing  a  current  “news” 
paper?  How  early  do  we  close  our  main 
news  sections?  Is  that  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  our  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  or  simply  our  own  laziness? 

Have  we  thrown  in  the  towel  to  radio 
and  tv?  Have  we  opted  to  become  papers 
of  record  or  depth,  not  timeliness  and 
immediacy? 

2.  What  does  our  competition  do  on 
Saturday?  How  aggressive  are  they  in 
pursuing  spot  news?  What  stories  did 
they  play  that  we  missed?  What  angles 
did  they  develop  that  we  neglected? 

3.  What  are  the  all-news  radio  stations 
doing  on  Saturday  when  most  of  our  com¬ 
mon  listening  posts  are  closed  for  the 
weekend?  What  is  the  blow-dry  set  from 
tv  covering?  How  can  we  complement, 
and  compete  with  them? 

If  we  consider  tv  a  prime  comjjetitor 
(and  we  should),  here’s  a  tip  from  Mai 
Mallette  of  the  American  Press  Institute: 

We  can  get  our  local  tv  competitors’ 
game  plans  simply  by  asking.  They  are 
public  records,  called  “ascertainments.” 
They  are  required  by  the  FCC  every  three 
years.  They  must  be  on  file  at  the  station, 
the  station’s  lawyer’s  office  (in  the  same 
city,  too)  or  at  the  library  or  a  local  bank. 

Take  a  look.  Local  tv  license  holders 
must  consult  all  types  of  people  to 
determine  local  problems  and  needs. 
From  these  they  plan  their  public  affairs 
and  local  news  programs. 

Their  research  can  be  your  guide  to 
community  thinking  and  your  tip  sheet  to 
what  your  tv  competitors  are  planning. 

4.  Are  we  serious  about  serving  Sunday 
readers  who  want  national  and  foreign 
news?  If  we  say  we  are,  we  should  take  a 
look  at  what  we’re  giving  the  readers  of 
most  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  main  news  sections  are  bloated 
with  advertising.  Pages  2  and  3  are  filled 


(This  discussion  on  improving  Sunday 
newspaper  editions  is  condensed  from  a 
recent  presentation  to  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner's  editors  hy  Jerry  Bellune,  a 
newspaper  editor,  consultant  and  writing 
coach.) 


with  it.  Nothing  wrong  with  making 
money.  But  where  is  the  news?  Have  we 
forgotten  our  purpose? 

Most  Sunday  newspapers  are  loaded 
with  lengthy  feature  stories.  But  too  few 
of  them  compel  us  to  read  them. 

Most  Sunday  newspapers  lack  a  sense 
of  news,  or  urgency.  Their  story  counts 
are  anemic.  There  are  few  digests,  briefs, 
roundups.  Seldom  do  their  staffs  bother 
to  develop  a  local  angle  on  a  national 
story. 

‘  ‘The  more  you  offer  a  reader,  the  more 
time  he  is  going  to  spend  with  your 
paper,”  says  Monty  Curtis,  the  now  re¬ 
tired  director  of  API  and  Knight-Ridder 
executive. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  editing  and  condensed 
writing.  Brevity  is  not  a  lost  art.  The 
crisp,  sharp  news  summary  is  the  perfect 
device  to  increase  your  story  count.” 

Where  are  our  digest  and  roundups? 
Our  wraps  of  national  and  foreign  news? 
Our  packages  highlighting  the  latest  in 
health  and  the  sciences?  In  labor  and  eco¬ 
nomy?  In  education  and  the  law? 

Or  stories  about  people,  little  people  as 
well  as  celebrities? 

Have  we  kissed  them  off  as  junk  news, 
or  just  too  much  trouble? 

Take  a  look  at  current  readership 
research.  Our  readers  haven’t  kissed 
them  off.  The  surveys  make  extravagant 
claims  for  their  following. 

5.  How  effective  are  our  editorials?  Are 
they  long,  solemn  and  ponderous? 

Does  anyone  read  them?  How  do  we 
know?  Do  the  letters  we  receive  reflect 
that? 

This  is  not  a  magic  formula  but  does  the 
annual  volume  of  letters  to  the  editor 
represent  at  least  2%  of  our  paid  circula¬ 
tion? 

Some  newspapers  with  lively  editorial 
pages  draw  4%  or  more.  Many  draw  less 
than  1%. 

In  simple  terms,  if  your  newspaper’s 
circulation  is  100,000,  then  2%  is  2,000 
letters  a  year  or  about  40  letters  a  week. 
How  well  does  your  page  measure  up? 

To  cite  the  gospel  according  to  Monty 
Curtis: 

“Get  yourself  a  lively  editorial  page 
and  you’ll  get  plenty  of  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor.  Letters  to  the  editor  tell  you  what 
kind  of  impact  you  have  on  the  communi¬ 
ty.  Use  your  page  to  gain  circulation.” 

6.  What  do  we  do  on  dull  Saturdays 
when  we  have  no  big  breaking  news  stor¬ 
ies? 

Have  we  planned,  written  and  edited 
provocative  enterprise  pieces?  Have  we 
kept  our  eyes  open  through  the  week  for 
that  germ  of  a  news  story  which,  with  the 
right  handling,  can  be  developed  into  a 


readable  story  for  Sunday?  And  have  we 
displayed  these  stories  prominently 
where  our  readers  can’t  miss  them? 

7.  Have  we  given  sports  its  due?  Not 
simply  in  its  own  section  but  on  Page  One 
also? 

Are  we  competitive  and  complete  with 
scores?  Do  we  have  all  the  games? 

Did  we  round  them  up  by  sport,  league 
or  division?  Are  our  subheads  large 
enough  to  help  the  readers  find  the  teams 
they  follow? 

And  have  we  developed  the  kind  of 
sports  enterprise  that  gives  our  pages  an 
extra  dimension  and  makes  our  readers 
want  to  read  us? 

8.  How  have  we  handled  our  obituar¬ 
ies,  the  last  and  often  only  notice  we  take 
of  a  fellow  human’s  passing?  Have  we 
handled  them  routinely?  Do  all  of  them 
read  alike? 

Did  we  give  them  the  care  we  would 
give  any  other  story?  Did  we  look  for  the 
anecdote  or  personal  recollection  that 
makes  obits  memorable? 


First  market 
study  completed 

A  newspaper  marketing  research  and 
readership  study,  the  first  of  its  kind  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Charleston-Berkeley- 
Dorchester  tri-county  area,  has  been 
completed,  and  the  findings  presented  to 
executives  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News 
and  Courier  and  the  Evening  Post. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Belden 
Research  Associates,  and  utilized 
nationally-accepted  research  procedures 
with  more  than  1,000  adults  polled  in  a 
telephone  survey. 

The  study  examined  general 
demographics  of  all  adults  in  the  tri¬ 
county  newspaper  market  (SMSA).  The 
results  will  prove  an  in-house  critique  of 
the  newspapers’  strengths  and  weaknes¬ 
ses  and  will  enable  executives  to  build 
even  better  newspapers  for  their  readers. 

Among  the  findings:  There  are  approx¬ 
imately  291,000  adults  18  and  over  in  the 
area,  with  combined  unduplicated  reach 
(readership)  by  the  Post-Courier  of 
68.4%.  There  are  2.73  readers  per  copy 
for  the  News  and  Courier,  and  2.54  for  the 
Evening  Post.  38%  of  all  adults  in  the  area 
own  stocks  and/or  bonds.  18.4%  of  adults 
in  the  market  are  college  graduates,  with 
22.9%  having  attended  college,  and 
16.8%  high  school  graduates.  The  market 
leads  the  south  with  9.2%  having  a  house¬ 
hold  income  of  more  than  $40,000. 

In  a  study  of  television  viewing  habits, 
approximately  22%  of  the  adult  popula¬ 
tion  watch  tv  before  noon,  43%  between 
noon  and  6  p.m.,  55%  between  6  p.m.  and 
7:30  p.m.,  and  69%  between  6:30  p.m. 
and  11:30  p.m.  These  percentages  are 
split  between  all  television  and  cablevi- 
sion  channels. 
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University  forum  critiques 
press’  business  coverage 


Business  journalism  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  last  25  years,  but  it  still  has  a 
long  way  to  go  before  it  reaches  a  level  of 
professionalism  comparable  to  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper,  said  Irving  Kris- 
tol,  contributing  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Kristol  made  his  remarks  at  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Journalism  Forum  which  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  City  University  Graduate  Cen¬ 
ter  in  New  York. 

“We  have  recruited  a  body  of  jour¬ 
nalists  who  know  something  about  busi¬ 
ness,  who  like  business,  think  it’s  an 
interesting  activity  to  follow  and  are 
therefore  well  informed  about  it,”  Kristol 
said.  “The  central  place  for  journalism  of 
any  kind  is  by  journalists  who  like  what 
they  are  writing  about.  Otherwise  they 
will  never  understand  it.” 

Need  to  know  more 

Although  the  problems  of  business 
journalism  “are  not  as  bad  as  they  were 
25  or  30  years  ago,”  Kristol  maintained 
business  journalists  “on  the  whole  still 
don’t  know  enough.  They  don’t  know  as 
much  about  business  as  sports  journalists 
know  about  the  sports  they  cover.” 

A  particular  problem  which  “the  jour¬ 
nalistic  establishment  has  not  yet  faced 
up  to,”  Kristol  said,  is  that  business  stor¬ 
ies  often  “get  badly  reported  if  they  don’t 
happen  to  break  in  an  area  where  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  can  get  a  grip  on  them.  It’s 
only  when  the  business  news  breaks  out¬ 
side  of  the  domain  of  the  business  section 
that  you  get  absolutely  weird  stories 
which  make  no  sense  to  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  business.” 

Recommends  classwork 

Being  a  good  business  journalist  re¬ 
quires  knowing  accounting,  corporate  fi¬ 
nance,  government  regulations,  and  the 
structure  of  regulatory  authorities,  Kris¬ 
tol  remarked.  He  said  the  best  way  to 
acquire  “that  kind  of  hard  education”  is 
in  the  classroom. 

“Those  are  not  thrilling  courses  to 
take,  but  if  you  find  it  boring,  you  prob¬ 
ably  shouldn’t  be  in  business  journal¬ 
ism,”  he  stated. 

Kristol  singled  out  trade  union  journal¬ 
ism  as  an  area  of  reporting  which  “is 
absolutely  in  the  dumps.” 

“Bright  young  journalists  don’t  want  to 
go  out  and  cover  trade  unions.  It  doesn’t 
seem  to  lead  anywhere,”  he  said.  “I  re¬ 
gard  trade  union  journalism  as  a  part  of 
business  journalism.  This  is  a  field  that 
should  that  should  be  fertilized.” 

Sports  sections  are  best 

Kristol  said  business  sections  should 
aspire  to  be  as  good  as  the  sports  sections 
in  their  newspapers. 


“I  think  the  writing  is  better  in  the 
sports  section  from  a  truly  literate  point 
of  view  than  it  is  in  any  other  section,” 
Kristol  commented.  “I  think  it’s  fair  to 
take  this  as  an  ideal,  a  realizable  ideal  for 
the  journalism  profession,  and  ask  busi¬ 
ness  journalists,  ‘Why  can’t  we  be  as 
good?”’ 

Kristol  explained  sports  journalists  are 
“so  very  good”  because  “they  like 
sports”  and  “really  are  very  well 
informed”  about  their  subject. 

“You  can  usually  believe  everything 
you  read  in  the  sports  section,”  he  said. 

Depends  on  press 

Wiliam  A  Niskansen,  a  member  of  the 
President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advis¬ 
ers,  said  press  coverage  of  President 
Reagan’s  economic  programs  “has  been 
about  as  accurate  and  fair  as  that  for  any 
recent  administration.” 

Niskansen  remarked  that  although  he 
is  in  close  contact  with  the  White  House 
and  has  access  to  a  great  deal  of  “internal 
information,”  he  is  “very  dependent  on 
facts  from  the  press.  In  order  to  do  my  job 
I  find  it  necessary  to  read  about  four 
newspapers  a  day.  In  areas  in  which  I  am 
knowledgeable,  I  find  that  the  reportings 
of  facts  is  remarkably  correct.” 

Niskansen  said,  “The  quality  of  the 
best  economic  reporting  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  better  than  it  used  to  be, 
but  I  think  that  it  is  still  a  fairly  narrow 
body  of  economic  reporters  who  are  in 
that  league.” 

Explain  data  more 

Niskansen  offered  suggestions  for 
improving  “some  biases  in  press  cover¬ 
age  of  economic  news.” 

The  “major”  potential  improvement  is 
in  the  “explanation  function,  the  relation 
between  one  set  of  events  and  another,” 
he  said.  “An  additional  problem  that  is 
characteristic  of  young  reporters  is  that 
(they)  all  too  quickly  jump  to  a  conclusion 
about  outcomes  from  motivations  or  they 
infer  motivations  from  options.” 

Niskansen  urged  reporters  to  learn 
more  about  how  economic  data  “are  the 
result  of  complicated  processes  with  a  lot 
of  human  judgments  involved.  Reporting 
data  intelligently  takes  in  many  cases  a  lot 
better  understanding  of  how  that  data  was 
put  together  and  a  better  sorting  out  of  the 
relationship  between  one  set  of  events 
and  another  set  of  events.” 

Press  monopolies  assailed 

Alexander  F.  Giacco,  chief  executive 
officer  and  chairman  of  Hercules,  Inc., 
asserted  there  is  “a  definite  deterioration 
in  the  quality  and  reliability  of  average 
reporting.” 

He  said  the  “loss  of  press  competition 


within  the  cities”  was  partly  responsible 
for  his  “perceived”  decline  in  quality. 

“Regardless  of  how  well  meaning  a 
publisher  may  be,  a  press  monopoly  in  a 
locality  restricts  the  field  of  public 
information,”  he  said.  “Too  often  the  re¬ 
sult  may  be  a  one-sided  view  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  or  economic  situation  .  .  .  and  this 
despite  the  alternatives  offered  by  radio 
and  television. 

“In  addition  the  local  press  can  find  it 
economically  advantageous  to  substitute 
nationally  produced  boilerplate  for  the 
more  costly  local  reporting  staff.  This  is, 
in  a  sense,  one  way  of  achieving  pro¬ 
ductivity,  but  it  is  damaging  to  the  qu^ity 
of  the  paper  itself.” 

Giacco  said  another  “pattern 
becoming  more  conimon”  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  the  reliance  on  a  “small 
core  of  specialty  editors”  who  must  “sort 
the  boilerplate  and  manage  the  activities 
of  information  gatherers  who  are  random¬ 
ly  assigned  to  government,  health,  safety, 
education,  religion,  finance,  and 
industry.” 

Giacco  suggested  a  “partial  solution” 
for  improving  reporting  quality  is  to  cre¬ 
ate  “a  synergism  of  journalists  and  those 
in  the  community  who  are  recognized  as 
experienced  and  responsible  in  the  var¬ 
ious  fields  of  importance  to  the  public.” 

Ad  distributor 
acquired  by 
iii.  pubiisher 

Free  Press  Inc.,  Carpenters ville.  Ill., 
has  purchased  the  McHenry  County 
division  of  Town  &  Country  Advertising 
Distributors  Inc. 

Purchase  of  the  division  will  allow  Free 
Press  Inc.  to  provide  target  market  dis¬ 
tribution  of  advertising  materials 
throughout  McHenry  County  and  the 
northern  half  of  Kane  County. 

“The  acquisition  will  enable  Free  Press 
Inc.  to  offer  coordinated  total  coverage  of 
the  90,000  homes  in  an  area  from  South 
Elgin  to  the  Wisconsin  state  line,”  said 
K.S.  Johnson,  president  of  Free  Press. 

The  agreement,  reached  with  Bob  Wil¬ 
liams,  president  of  Town  &  Country, 
allows  for  that  firm  to  retain  the  Lake 
County  portion  of  the  distribution 
operations  at  its  present  offices  in  Fox 
Lake. 

The  McHenry  County  division 
operations  will  be  housed  in  expanded 
offices  of  the  Crystal  Lake  Morning 
Herald,  7803  Pyott  Road,  Crystal  Lake, 
Ill.  Free  Press  will  obtain  the  services  of 
two  department  managers  of  Town  & 
Country  at  the  Crystal  Lake  location. 

Free  Press  Inc.  is  the  parent  company 
of  the  Free  Press  Newspaper  Group, 
publishers  of  13  newspapers. 

Free  Press  Inc.  also  operates  a  printing 
and  distribution  plant  at  its  main  offices, 
250  Williams  Road,  Carpentersville,  Ill. 
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NOW  AVAILABLE 


An 

economical 
electronic  library 
system  for  your 
newspaper. 

mN/POPM  can  provide 
all  the  storage  and  retrival 
support  your  newspaper  needs 
. . .  and  do  it  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  your  own 
library.  IN/FORM  is  the  same 
proven  system  used  by  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News.  It’s  the  system  as  close  to 
your  operation  as  a  telephone. 

Why  IN/FORM  for  your 
newspaper’s  library? 

•  No  capital  outlays  for 
hardware  or  software. 

•  Pay  only  for  your  storage 
requirements  and  access  time. 

•  Retain  data  base  ownership. 

•  Revenue  potential  either 


through  our  sales  operation 
or  your  own. 

•  Complete  and  proven 
technical  support. 

•  Optional  access  to 

The  Inquirer  and  Daily  News 
libraries. 

IN/FORM  is  the  smart  way 
to  establish  your  newspaper’s 
electronic  library.  Immediately. 
Ek;onomically.  For  full 
information  please  contact: 

Mr.  Joseph  Di  Marino, 
Manager 

IN/FORM  Data  Services 
P.O.  Box  8558 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101 
Or  call  (2151 854-8297 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIHN/PORM 

DATA  SERVICES 


View  from  the  Top 


By  Milt  Rockmore 

Are  the  glory  days 
of  newspapers  over? 

Michael  J.  O’Neill 
Editor 

New  York  Daily  News 

Throughout  the  1980’s,  newspapers 
will  benefit  from  favorable  demographics 
and  remain  strong.  As  the  baby  boom 
matures  the  population  will  age  with  more 
adults,  the  demand  for  newspapers  will 
remain  high.  Ultimately,  however,  the 
mounting  trend  toward  single  newspaper 
purchases  will  leave  fewer  cities  with 
competing  dailies  and  most  will  end  up 
with  just  a  solitary  community  paper. 

But  there  is  even  a  more  profound 
event  taking  shape  which  affects  the 
newspaper  business.  We  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  historic  shift  from  mass 
produced,  centralized  communications 
of  the  industrial  age  to  an  individualized, 
fragmented  kind  of  communications  that 
will  characterize  post-industrial  society. 

The  driving  force  of  the  industrial  age 
was  mass  production,  mass  styles,  mass 
entertainment,  mass  communications. 
But  the  new  technologies  enable  us  to 
specialize,  customize  and  individualize. 
This  will  open  dramatic  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  newspapers  to  serve  the  special 
interests  and  needs  of  readers. 

Another  important  development  which 
affects  our  business  is  the  explosion  of 
network  television  news.  Since  it  has 
become  their  newest  profit  center,  the 
networks  are  certain  to  amplify  and 
expand  it.  Besides  doing  more  instant 
news  coverage,  they  are  sure  to  become 
competitive  in  other  ways. 


(Milt  Rockmore  is  a  nationally  syndicated 
columnist.  The  Rockmore  Company,  32 
Orchard  Hill  Lane,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
06830.) 


The  problems  at  the  Daily  News  are 
essentially  those  of  monumental  costs. 
From  the  day  we  were  bom,  the  News 
has  been  a  mass  volume,  low  markup 
operation  which  never  made  huge  profits. 
When  social  and  demographic  shifts 
began  to  affect  our  market,  the  ability  to 
deal  with  them  was  severely  hampered  by 
extraordinary  high  costs  and  a  labor 
intensive  operation. 

I  would  suggest  to  publishers  that  the 
most  urgent  need  today  is  to  have  an  open 
mind  and  a  willingness  to  look  at  the 
information  revolution  in  a  fresh, 
innovative  way.  We  must  be  willing  to 
change  our  definition  of  news  and  almost 
anything  else  we  are  doing  as  the  revolu¬ 
tion  evolves. 

There  must  be  recognition  we  are  in  the 
information  and  data  business  and  that 
we  must  aggressively  pursue  those  areas. 
First,  to  prevent  others  from  dominating 
them  and  secondly,  to  develop  new  reve¬ 
nue  sources.  I  believe  we  should  stop 
thinking  solely  in  terms  of  news  and 
newspapers  and  broaden  our  horizons  to 
include  the  entire  range  of  information 
services  and  how  they  can  be  applied  to 
even  the  most  specialized  needs.  That  is 
how  we  can  command  higher  margins 
than  are  now  possible  with  regular  news. 


Jim  Bellows 
Managing  Editor 
Entertainment  Tonight 

Yes,  I  think  the  parade  may  be  passing 
by.  The  competitive  forces  that  sparked 
innovation,  invention  and  growth  seem  to 
be  waning.  Today,  there  are  less  than 
three  dozen  cities  in  all  America  where, 
by  rubbing  against  one  another,  compet¬ 
ing  newspa(>ers  can  create  sparks. 

Another  sad  symptom — newspaper 
publishers  seem  more  interested  in  profit¬ 
ing  from  the  potential  of  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy  than  in  stregthening  their  existing 
product  base.  They  think  more  about  how 


O'Neill 


to  enter  the  new  world  of  cable  than  about 
making  their  newspapers  better. 

Let’s  not  kid  ourselves,  newspapers 
face  real  problems.  They  are  losing  out  in 
the  fight  for  the  consumer’s  attention. 
Readers  are  not  reading  as  much;  even 
network  television  viewing  is  down.  So, 
it’s  quite  true,  while  the  communication 
pie  is  getting  larger,  the  pieces  are  getting 
smaller. 

I  believe  newspapers  will  have  to 
improve  qualitatively  as  they  try  to  solve 
the  problem  of  their  packaging  compared 
to  the  tube.  They  are  bulky  and 
inconvenient  to  handle,  and  the  irony  is 
that  the  more  profitable  and  successful 
they  become,  the  more  inconvenient  they 
are  to  use. 

No,  it  wasn’t  any  of  these  concerns  that 
took  me  into  television  after  35  years  of 
print  journalism.  I  just  wanted  to  see  how 
television  news  works.  I  find  there  are 
elements  of  similarity.  In  print  you  lay  out 
a  front  page  of  words  using  pictures  to 
frame  and  dramatize  them.  In  television 
you  work  with  pictures  using  the  words 
for  emphasis  and  accents.  In  much  the 
same  way  you  also  think  of  what  you  can 
put  together  that  will  grab  the  viewer  and, 
of  course,  there  are  the  daily  deadlines. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


Is  America  getting  beaten  at  its  own  game? 


F'^roductivitv'  Gains. 

■^In  any  business,  that's 
the  name  of  the  game. 
And  right  now,  American 
business  is  losing  its  lead. 

Since  1962,  Japan,  for  one, 
has  increased  its  productivity 
3V2  times  faster  than  we  have. 

What  we  tend  to  forget 
though  is  that,  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
ductivity,  we  taught  them  the 
game.  So  much  of  what  they 
started  with  in  technology 
and  management  skills  was 
once  stamped  “Made  in 
America" 

The  point  is  they've  learned 
a  lot  more  from  us  than  how 
to  hit  home  runs  and  how  to 
execute  the  double  play. 

This  chart  compares  the 
U.S.  economy  with  Japan's 
over  the  1962-1980  period. 


We  do  business  through- 
out  the  world,  but  we  can't 
sit  back  and  watch  America 
lose  Its  competitive  edge. 

I  We  won't  be  spectators  to 

.  L  that  event. 

r  So  W.  R.  Grace  is  calling 

iH-  for  a  new  national  pastime; 

Increased  Productivity. 

President  Reagan  has  pro- 
vided  the  incentives  by  cut- 
^  ^  ting  taxes  and  eliminating 

excess  regulation.  Now  it's 
up  to  us  to  support  our  Presi- 
dent  and  make  the  most  of 
these  new  incentives. 

'  We'll  need  to  be  more 

responsive  to  those  for  whom 
we  work  and  more  skillful  in 
motivating  those  who  work 
^or  us. 

Increased  individual  imtia- 

^  tive,  .coupled  with  a  willing- 

ness  to  take  on  more 
responsibility,  will  pay  off 
immeasurably  for  each  of  us 
and  for  our  nation. 

We  don't  think  asking 
too  much  of  ourselves  or  of 

So  on  the  average,  machin-  anyone  else:  Just  the  kind  of 

ery  in  Japan  is  now  6  to  7  energy  and  creativity  that  has 

years  newer  than  here.  That's  already  given  the  world 
why  a  certain  Japanese  everything  from  the  computer 
automaker  can  produce  9  chip  to  the  curvebali 


ECONOMIC  PERFORMANCE 
1962-1980 


Productivity 

(Average  Annual  %  increase) 


dollars  was  2.3  times  ours, 
because  its  investment  rate 
was  1,8  times  ours;  its  pro¬ 
ductivity  grew  3.5  times 
ours— while  government 
spending  as  a  percent  of 
GNP  in  Japan  was  less  than 
half  ours. 

We've  seen  that  when  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  goes  out 
of  control,  so  do  taxes  and 
inflation.  And  that  results  in 
the  private  sector  losing  con¬ 
trol  of  Its  economic  future. 
Here  are  some  additional 
figures  for  our  economic 
scoreboard:  Each  year,  115 
million  Japanese  invest  more 
During  those  years,  Japan's  m  new  plants  and  equipment 
than  220  million  Americans. 


Real  GNP 

(Average  Annual  %  increase) 


Investment  as  %  ol  GNP 


Government  Spending 
as  %  ol  GNP 


United  States  ■■  Japan 


One  Step  ahead 
of  a  changing  world. 


GNP  growth  rate  in  constant 


W  R  Grace  &  Co  ,  1 1 14  Avenue  of  trie  Americas,  New  'ti’K  N  Y  10036 


Judy  Sly  is  the  new  metro  editor  of  the 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee,  with  responsibility 
for  direction  of  local  news  reporting.  She 
joined  the  staff  as  a  reporter  in  1973  and 
has  served  as  assistant  metro  editor  the 
past  four  years. 

Dick  LeGrand,  a  staff  reporter  for  12 
years,  moves  up  to  assistant  metro  editor. 
LeGrand  joined  The  Bee  from  the 
Berkshire  (Mass.)  Eagle. 

Sly  replaces  Andrew  Jaffe,  who  is 
rejoining  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  as  business  editor. 

*  :f:  * 

Peter  Silberman  was  appointed  the 
Washington  Po.v/’s  assistant  managing 
editor/national  news,  and  Frank  Swobo- 
DA  was  named  assistant  managing  editor/ 
business  and  financial  news. 

Silberman,  with  the  Post  since  1960  in 
various  editing  posts,  most  recently  was 
assistant  managing  editor  of  business  and 
financial  news.  In  national  news,  he  re¬ 
places  William  Greider,  who  resigned. 
Swoboda  joined  the  Post  in  1978  as  an 
assistant  editor  in  the  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  news.  He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  before  that. 


Dan  Coughlin,  sports  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  since  1964  except 
for  a  six-month  stint  in  Dayton,  has 
moved  to  the  Cleveland  Press.  He  will 
write  four  columns  a  week. 

Coughlin,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  Club,  was  Ohio  Sports  Writer  of  the 
Year  in  1976. 

afc  «  ♦ 

David  C.  Andersen  has  joined  Cox 
Cable  Communications,  Inc.,  as  director 
of  public  relations,  following  11  years 
with  the  General  Motors  Corporation 
public  relations  staff  He  began  with  GM 
in  1971  after  working  for  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle-Beacon.  Cox  Cable  Com¬ 
munications  is  a  subsidiary  of  Atlanta- 
based  Cox  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

*  ♦  * 

Michael  A.  Renshaw  was  named 
editor  of  the  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Courier 
Times,  Levittown.  He  succeeds  Sandy 
Oppenheimer,  who  recently  was  named 
publisher  of  the  Burlington  (N  .J.)  Courier 
Times,  another  paper  in  the  Calkins 
Newspaper  chain.  Renshaw  was  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  in  charge  of  the  Richboro  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Courier  Times. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


Jim  L.  Thompson  was  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  public  relations 
manager  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  Thompson  brings 
15  years  of  public  relations  and  manage¬ 
ment  experience  to  his  new  position, 
including  serving  as  deputy  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
Southeastern  Federal  Regional  Council 
in  Atlanta.  At  time  of  the  Cuban  and  Hai¬ 
tian  influx  into  south  Florida.  Thompson 
was  assigned  by  the  Department  of  State 
as  director  of  public  and  external  affairs 
and  press  spokesman  for  the  federal  task 
force. 


♦  *  * 

William  R.  Beecham,  was  appointed 
Associated  Press  chief  of  bureau  in  Sait 
Lake  City,  with  responsibility  for 
operations  in  Utah  and  Idaho.  Beecham 
has  served  as  AP  correspondent  in  Spo¬ 
kane  and  succeeds  Edward  C. 
Nicholls,  who  moves  to  chief  of  bureau 
in  Des  Moines. 

John  Lumpkin,  formerly  chief  in  Des 
Moines,  was  appointed  chief  of  bureau 
for  Texas,  succeeding  Dorman  Cor¬ 
dell,  who  resigned  May  1  to  become 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
News-Texan  Inc.,  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas. 

Michael  McKesson  was  named 
correspondent  in  charge  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  bureau,  in  a  move  from  Detroit. 
He  succeeds  Brian  Tucker,  who  re¬ 
cently  became  correspondent  in  charge  of 
the  Cleveland  bureau. 

*  ♦  * 

William  B.  Parry  has  retired  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Middlesex  News,  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.,  a  member  of  the  National 
Group  of  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Inc .  Parry ,  publisher  since  1971,  had  been 
general  manager  of  the  newspaper  six 
years  before  that  and  previously  was 
manager  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 


^Strong 

nk 

ASSOCIATES 
MEDIA  CONSULTANTS 


iJRONG 

ANSHBD 
CHNBDER 


Professional  assistance  In 
mergers,  acquisitions, 
divestitures,  public  offerings 
and  appraisals 


G.  Gordon  Strong  Laurence  E.  Mansfield,  Jr. 
Ben  V.  Schneider,  Jr. 

6520  POWERS  FERRY  ROAD,  N.W. 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  30339 
(404)  952-6063 
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Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


Glenn  Taylor,  news  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  since  1948,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing  editor.  Bill 
Woodruff  ,  Jr.,  assistant  news  editor, 
moves  into  the  news  editor  post. 

tfc  * 

Editorial  appointments  at  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  include:  Bruce  Nixon, 
formerly  with  the  Trenton  Times,  to  pop¬ 
ular  music  writer;  Janet  Fullwood  to 
editor  of  the  travel  section,  from  free¬ 
lance  writer  for  the  section;  Susan  Ste¬ 
wart,  with  the  Living  section  since  1980, 
to  lifestyle  feature  columnist. 

*  * 

Murray  M.  Howard  Ill,  formerly 
research  manager  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News-Piedmont  Co.,  was  named 
research  and  planning  manager.  He  will 
coordinate  sti  ategic  planning  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  products  and  markets  and  contin¬ 
ue  to  manage  consumer  and  advertiser 
research  programs. 

♦  ♦  * 

Curtis  Bok,  assistant  to  the 
operations  director  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  has  been  named  to  a 
new  position  as  operations  manager- 
systems  and  planning. 

♦  *  * 

Will  Lester,  staff  writer  for  The 
State,  Columbia,  S.C.,  was  honored  with 
the  Byliner  of  the  Year  Award  as  the  top 
print  journalist  in  South  Carolina  in  1981. 
Lester  joined  Columbia  Newspapers  in 
1977. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Linda  J.  O'Connell  was  named  pub¬ 
lic  service  director  for  Cape  Publications, 
Inc.,  Cocoa,  Florida. 

*  *  ♦ 

Margaret  Dysart  was  named  Ten¬ 
nessee  Woman  of  the  Y ear  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Federation  of  Press  Women.  She  is 
correspondent  for  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Dai¬ 
ly  News  at  the  United  Nations  and  will 
represent  the  state  at  the  national  federa¬ 
tion  convention  in  .Anaheim  this  June. 


Donovan  Jonewoy 

Thomas  A.  Thompson  has  been 
named  a  senior  vice  president  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Company.  In 
addition  to  overseeing  company  real 
estate  management  and  development  and 
heading  central  services,  Thompson  will 
be  responsible  for  the  Rapid  City  (S.D.) 
JournaT,  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune; 
Burley  (Idaho)  Press;  Community  Pub¬ 
lications  Co.,  Denver;  KTVH,  Wichita- 
Hutchinson,  Kans.;  WDRB,  Louisville; 
and  Information  Publishers,  Inc.,  located 
in  the  Twin  Cities  and  Denver  areas. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  Kindel  has  been  appointed 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Quincy 
1  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger.  He  was  a  news 
layout  editor  responsible  for  page  one 
design  and  previously  worked  for  the 
Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald- 
’  Record. 

\  *  *  * 

)  Robert  J.  Cox.  a  former  editor  of  the 

Buenos  Aires  (Argentina)  Herald,  was 
I  named  assistant  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  News  and  Courier. 

^  * 

Denise  Wallace  was  named  circula- 
'  tion  office  manager  of  the  Gastonia 
(N.C.)  Gazette.  She  was  a  circulation 
clerk. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ron  Tennant  was  named  retail 
5  advertising  manager  of  the  Augusta  (Ga. ) 

-  Chronicle-Herald.  Previously  he  held 
1  positions  with  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- 

-  Herald  and  The  Dominion  Post,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va. 

.BUT  WHERE  DO 
YOU  PLUG  IT  IN? 

Today.  U  S.  Publishers  are  considering  the  switch 
^  to  Electronic  Newspaper  Publishing  and  how  to 
\  make  it  a  cost-etf active,  profit  center  in  today's 
J  economy. 


^X^jjp^^^idney  Epstein,  former  Associate  Publisher  and  Editor 
of  The  Washington  Star,  has  joined  Malarkey-Taylor  to  provide 
the  newspaper  publishing  expertise  necessary  to  address  such  topics 
as  Teletext.  Videotex.  Viewdata  and  full-text  retrieval  systems. 
^  Call  us  on  an  informal  basis  to  discuss  these  issues. 

Our  toll-free  number  is  800  424-8036. 

MALARKEY-TAYLOR  ASSOCIATES 

Telecommunications  Consultants  Washington,  D  C. 


Michael  Jonewoy  is  now  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe 
and  Helen  Donovan  is  assistant 
managing  editor.  Janeway,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  since  January 
of  1981 ,  replaces  John  S.  Driscoll, 
who  was  named  executive  editor. 

Janeway  was  farmerly  executive 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  AAonthly  and 
joined  the  Globe  as  Sunday 
magazine  editor  in  1 978  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  special  assistant  to  then  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  in 
1977. 

Donovan,  with  the  newspaper 
since  1976,  previously  worked  at 
Fortune  Magazine  and  the 
Berkshire  (AAass.)  Eagle. 

Michael  Conery.  city  editor  of  the 
Biddeford  (Me.)  Journal  Tribune,  joined 
the  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  as 
assistant  city  editor  for  suburban  cover¬ 
age.  He  will  oversee  the  newspaper's 
bureaus  in  Wareham  and  Middleboro  and 
the  Sunday  edition  in  Fall  River. 

♦  « 

Karen  Pearson,  former  television 
news  anchorwoman,  in  Denver  and  Idaho 
Falls,  has  switched  to  the  Denver  Post, 
where  she  now  writes  an  around-town 
column. 

(Continued  on  page  45i 
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Notes  on  people 


IOWA  HONORS — Peter  Wagner  of 
the  N'West  Iowa  Review,  Sibley,  (left) 
received  the  Iowa  Newspaper  of  the  Year 
Award  from  Gerald  G.  Moriarity,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette. 
Moriarity  was  elected  president  of  the 
Iowa  Press  Association  at  the  convention 
in  Des  Moines.  He  was  honored  two  years 
ago  by  IPA  as  a  Master  Editor-Publisher 
and  earlier  served  as  president  of  the 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association. 


Master  editor-publishers 

Three  Iowa  newspapermen  were 
named  Master  Editor-Publisher  at  the 
67th  annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  Press 
Association  in  Des  Moines.  They  were: 
Bill  Wilcox,  Madrid  Ref;ister-News; 
Bill  Beck,  Spirit  Lake  Beacon,  and 
Walt  Stevens,  Fort  Dodge  Messenger. 

Officers  elected  at  the  convention 
include:  Gerald  G.  Moriarity,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette, 
president;  Al  J.  Schafer,  FIdora  Index 
and  Herald-Ledger,  vicepresident;  M.  E. 
Messersmith,  Riceville  Recorder,  trea¬ 
surer;  and  Maurice  Noonan,  Dversv/7/e 
Recorder,  recording  secretary. 

New  assignments 

Three  editors  of  the  New  York  Times 
have  assignment  changes. 

Charlotte  Curtis,  editor  of  the  op-ed 
page  since  1974  and  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Times,  will  write  a  regular  column  in 
the  news  pages  beginning  in  June. 

Curtis  will  be  succeeded  by  Robert  B. 
Semple,  Jr.,  foreign  news  editor,  and  his 
deputy,  Craig  R.  Whitney,  becomes  fore¬ 
ign  news  editor. 


KRUGER  INC. 
APPOINTMENT 


Conrad  de  L.  Porteous 


.J.S.  Hermon,  President  &  Chief 
E.xecutive  Officer,  Kruger  Inc., 
announces  the  appointment  of 
Conrad  de  L.  Porteous  as  Vice 
President,  Kruger  Inc.  News¬ 
print  Sales  Division,  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  marketing  of  news¬ 
print  in  North  America  and 
overseas;  he  brings  many  years 
experience  in  the  paper  industry 
to  this  new  position.  Mr.  Porteous 
will  be  located  at  Head  Office  in 
Montreal,  Canada. 


French  intern  in  Denver 

Josyane  Savigneau,  a  reporter  for  Le 
Monde  in  Paris,  is  working  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  Denver  through  May 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Fondation 
Franco-Americaine,  Paris  affiliate  of  the 
French  American  Foundation. 

Savigneau  covers  justice-related  issues 
for  the  national  daily  and  has  been  with 
Le  Monde  since  graduation  from  journal¬ 
ism  school.  She  spent  a  year  at  Columbia 
University’s  American  Language  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  French  reporter  was  chosen  in 
a  national  competition  by  a  committee  of 
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Josyane  Savigneau 


French  and  American  journalists  in  her 
country. 

Savigneau  says  she  feels  comfortable 
in  the  United  States  "because  the  people 
are  very  easygoing.” 


Tombstone  editor 

Wallace  E.  Clayton,  former  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  in  the  New  York  and 
Detroit  offices  of  the  J .  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  has  assumed  editorship  of  The 
National  Tombstone  Epitaph,  Tomb¬ 
stone,  Arizona. 

Clayton,  for  many  years  secretary- 
treasurer  of  The  Epitaph  Corporation,  re¬ 
tired  from  Thompson  last  May  after  a  29- 
year  career.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  Washington  Star. 


Column  record 

Lou  Klewer,  82,  outdoors  columnist 
for  the  Toledo  Blade,  has  retired. 

Klewer  has  written  his  column  without 
a  break  since  1924 — no  doubt  holding  the 
distinction  of  doing  an  outdoors  column 
for  a  daily  newpaper  longer  than  any 
other  writer  in  the  country. 


Georgia  journalism  honors 

William  A.  Ott,  a  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers  vicepresident,  and  Betty  Hudson, 
an  NBC  vicepresident,  received  top 
alumni  awards  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communictions. 

Also  honored  at  the  April  23  Journal¬ 
ism  Alumni  Association  banquet  were 
four  faculty  members  who  are  retiring — 
Dr.  Charles  Kopp,  James  P.  Fohey, 
Frank  Hawkins,  and  Tyus  Butler. 

Ott  received  the  Outstanding  Alumnus 
Award,  which  recognizes  sustained  con¬ 
tributions  to  journalism  throughout  a 
career. 
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Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


Frank  J.  Slivka,  classified  sales 
manager  of  the  Call-Chronicle  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  was  named 
director  of  special  projects-advertising. 
Also,  Howard  Renner,  assistant  sales 
manager,  was  promoted  to  the  slot  va¬ 
cated  by  Slivka. 

♦  ♦  * 

Gayle  Karol,  former  assistant  city 
editor  and  feature  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  who  resigned  from  the 
staff  two  years  ago  to  continue  her 
schooling,  has  rejoined  the  Journal  writ¬ 
ing  staff,  taking  over  the  education  beat. 

*  *  * 

Sherrill  Morgan,  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Charlotte  Obser¬ 
ver  for  12  years  in  a  variety  of  positions, 
was  named  north  state  manager  and  will 
supervise  14  zone  and  district  managers. 
*  *  *  . 

Allan  G.  Pilger  was  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  Grit,  national  home 
town  weekly  published  in  Williamsport, 
Pa.  Pilger  has  been  general  manager  of 
the  Grit  Great  American  Shopper  since 
last  fall  and  previously  was  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Washington  Star's  Weekly 
Group. 


John  Bowen,  associate  editor  of  the 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Times-Herald,  was 
..lected  governor-nominee  of  Rotary 
International  District  760,  which  covers 
eastern  Virginia.  He  will  serve  during  the 
1983-84  club  year. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

United  Press  International  has  made 
two  appointments  in  Virginia  bureaus, 
with  John  T.  Witt  named  Roanoke 
bureau  manager,  and  William  H. 
Lohmann,  Jr.,  appointed  Virginia  sports 
editor,  based  in  Richmond. 

Witt  succeeds  Craig  Schwed,  who 
moved  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  headquart¬ 
ers  desk  in  Washington.  Lohmann  suc¬ 
ceeds  James  Norvelle,  who  was  reas¬ 
signed  to  general  news  and  feature  report¬ 
ing  in  Virginia. 

Carol  Rosenberg  was  named  mana¬ 
ger  of  UPFs  Springfield,  Mass.,  bureau, 
replacing  Wendy  J.  Lavallee,  who  was 
promoted  to  a  regional  executive  in  New 
England.  Rosenberg  was  most  recently  a 
reporter  in  the  Gardner  bureau  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette. 

*  *  * 

James  Thomas,  formerly  a  district 
manager  in  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald- 
Republic  circulation  department  in  the 
early  70s  who  returned  to  the  paper  in 
1980  as  a  field  supervisor,  was  named 
manager  of  the  circulation  department. 
He  has  been  acting  manager  for  two 
months. 


Michael  Manfro  replaces  Spencer 
Price  as  safety  administrator  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Price  retires  after  43 
years  with  the  newspaper.  Manfro  began 
with  the  Times  Mirror  Company  in  1%9 
as  an  insurance  analyst.  He  recently 
transferred  to  the  Times’  personnel 
department  from  Times  Mirror. 

«  ♦  « 

Carolyn  L.  Charkey  has  been 
named  manager  of  public  relations  for 
The  Register,  Santa  Ana,  California.  She 
will  plan  the  special  events  program  and 
community  relations  functions  and  man¬ 
age  The  Register  Speakers  Bureau.  Also 
Charkey  will  serve  as  executive 
vicepresident  of  The  Register  Charity 
Awards.  She  spent  the  past  four  years 
managing  public  relations  functions  for 
Coors  in  Orange  County. 

«  * 

Den  Dickerson,  formerly  of  the  Wi7- 
son  (N.C.)  Daily  Times,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  for  the  Palm  Springs 
Desert  Sun,  and  the  Indio  (Calif.)  Daily 
News. 

Claudia  Smith,  a  staffer  for  two 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  retail 
advertising  manager  at  the  Sun. 

Fred  Hamilton,  Sun  circulation 
director,  will  take  over  that  job  for  both 
papers. 

James  Maurer  was  promoted  from 
retail  sales  representative  to  classified  ad 
manager  for  the  newspapers. 


DON’T  THEY 
WEIGH  THE 
SAME? 

Of  course  not. 

Feathers  are  weighed  in  avoirdupois  ,s» 
weight:  16  (437.5  grain)  ounces  per  pound. 
Gold  pounds  are  troy  weight:  12  (480  grain) 
ounces  per  pound.  The  avoirdupois  pound 
of  feathers  is  nearly  3  ounces  heavier  than 
the  gold  pound.  This  difference  would  not 
escape  a  careful  writer  —  one  who  doesn't 
fall  prey  to  common  assumptions. 

And  one  of  those  assumptions  is  that  all 
yellow  construction  machines  are  ours.  We 
make  a  line  of  mining  machinery  that  in¬ 
cludes  wheel  and  track-type  tractors, 
wheel  and  track-type  loaders,  wheel 
tractor-scrapers,  motor  graders,  off-highway 
trucks,  excavators,  compactors  and  diesel 
engines.  We  also  make  pipelayers,  log 
skidders  and  lift  trucks. 


But  competitors  make  products  similar  to 
ours  and  sometimes  paint  them  yellow,  too. 
However,  they  don't  bear  the  CATERPILLAR 
name.  CATERPILLAR  and  CAT  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

We  put  a  lot  of  extra  effort  into  building 
special  value  in  machines  bearing  our 
trademark.  Help  us  sustain  the  meaning  of 
our  name.  Be  sure  you  use  our  trademark 
only  when  you  write  about  products  we 
make. 

Thank  you. 


CATERPILLAR 

CaterpiHaf.  Cat  and  O  are  Tradenrarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS  SECTION 

Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 

Two  suppliers  probable 
in  82  syndicated  study 


As  the  Newspaper  Research  Council 
met  this  week  in  Monterey,  California,  it 
appeared  that  a  joint  venture  between 
Scarborough  Research,  Inc.  and  Sim¬ 
mons  Market  Research  Bureau  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  1982  syndicated  study  of 
newspaper  audiences  had  been  all  but 
ruled  out.  Therefore,  it  appeared  likely 
that  there  will  be  two  studies  conducted 
by  two  suppliers  in  1982. 

SMRB  president  Frank  Stanton  told 
E&P  that  he’d  met  several  times  with 
Harold  Israel,  Scarborough  president, 
but  the  two  were  unable  to  develop  a 
“feasible”  program  of  cooperation.  Stan¬ 
ton  explained  that  both  firms  look 
favorably  upon  the  notion  of  pooling  their 
resources,  but  no  practical  manner  of 
doing  so  “in  terms  of  properly  servicing 
the  (newspaper)  industry”  could  be 
found. 

Scarborough  recently  reported  it  had 
signed  32  newspaper  clients,  including 
several  of  the  largest  dailies  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  SMRB,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
release  the  names  of  its  clients.  But  Stan¬ 
ton  said  the  firm  has  signed  “41  or  42” 
newspapers. 

SMRB  has  completed  roughly  70%  of 
its  field  work,  according  to  Stanton.  The 
firm  is  delaying  field  work  in  several  mar¬ 


kets  due  to  changes  that  have  occured  or 
may  occur  in  the  near  future.  So  far, 
SMRB  has  surveyed  more  than  40  of  the 
top  50  markets,  but  it  is  unsure  whether  it 
will  cover  all  50. 

SMRB  is  holding  up  in  New  York  “for 
obvious  reasons,”  Stanton  said.  The  field 
work  in  Denver  is  also  being  held  up 
because  theie  have  been  recent  changes 
in  circulation  figures.  SMRB  is  delaying 
Philadelphia  field  work  for  as  long  as 
possible  in  order  to  allow  the  impact  of 
the  Bulletin’s  demise  to  be  fully  reflected 
in  the  research.  And  in  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul,  SMRB  is  giving  the  effects  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  merger  into  the  morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  additional  time  to  filter  into 
the  market.  Research  in  these  markets 
will  likely  be  conducted  in  June,  Stanton 
said. 

Although  both  firms  are  generally 
following  guidelines  set  down  by  the 
NRC,  SMRB  is  using  larger  sample  sizes 
for  each  newspaper  in  each  market, 
according  to  Stanton.  He  explained  that 
SMRB  is  gathering  data  from  300  “in¬ 
tab”  readers  for  each  newspaper  while 
Scarborough  is  using  200  as  its  base  line. 

Stanton  also  said  that  SMRB  fully 
expects  its  study  to  be  profitable. 


Wayne  H.  Hooks,  seated,  eastern 
regional  advertising  director  for  K  mart 
Corp.,  accepted  the  "Advertiser  of  the 
Year  Award"  on  behalf  of  his  company 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  The  award  was 
presented  during  the  annual  Display 
Advertising  Conference  sponsored  by 
PNPA  and  the  Interstate  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  the  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Marriott  Inn.  Standing,  from  left,  are  Ern¬ 
est  P.  Reed,  advertising  director  for  the 
Patriot  News  Co.,  Harrisburg,-  Uzal  H. 
AAartz,  Jr.,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Pottsville  Republican  and  president  of 
PNPA;  and  William  Upperman,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Chambersburg  Public 
Opinion  and  conference  chairman.  In 
accepting  the  award.  Hooks  said,  "I'm 
not  going  to  bury  newspapers  for  the  sake 
of  marriage  mail." 

Efforts  to  collect 
tv  revenue  data 
dropped  by  TvB 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  board  of  directors  has  voted 
unanimously  to  abandon  efforts  to  collect 
actuarial  revenue  data  from  commercial 
televison  stations.  The  TvB  will  rely  on 
its  quarterly  station  time  sales  survey  to 
report  advertising  revenues  in  the  televi¬ 
sion  industry. 

The  board  decided  to  drop  the  effort 
after  the  TvB  surveyed  commercial 
television  stations  concerning  their 
willingness  to  provide  the  same  type  of 
data  to  the  TvB  that  had  been  collected  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  until  March  of  this  year.  At  that  time, 
the  FCC  dropped  its  annual  “324”  Cen¬ 
sus,  which  contained  market-by-market 
data  on  station  revenues. 

The  TvB’s  survey  found  only  23  mar¬ 
kets  in  which  all  television  stations 
agreed  to  supply  the  data.  More  than  200 
stations  did  not  reply  to  the  survey. 
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THE  FIRST  ATHENA,  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau's  annual  Award  to 
Honor  Excellence  in  Newspaper  Advertising,  was  presented  ta  Chiat/Day  Advertis¬ 
ing  for  its  campaign  for  Psychology  Today  magazine  by  the  NAB  last  week  in  New 
York.  From  left  to  right  are  Donald  Reis,  ad  director  of  Psychology  Today;  Bob 
Dion,  creative  director  for  Chiat/Day,-  Craig  Standen,  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
NAB;  Evert  Cilliers,  Chiat/Day  copywriter;  and  Hank  Simons,  the  bureau's  creative 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Free  want  ad  deals  tripled  in  1981 


In  noting  that  the  week  May  2-8  has 
been  designated  International  Classified 
Week,  Lawrence  B.  Healy,  ANCAM 
president  and  CAM  for  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  says,  “I  don’t  expect  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  celebrating  in  the  streets  but  I 
think  it’s  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  reflect 
on  the  importance  classified  advertising 
has  for  most  people,  although  they  never 
really  stop  to  think  about  it.” 

From  Beverly  Klein,  president-elect  of 
ANCAM  and  CAM  the  Milwaukee  (WI) 
Sentinel  &  Journal,  come  similar  senti¬ 
ments.  “I  don’t  want  to  make  too  much  of 
it,”  she  says,  “but  there  is  something 
democratic  about  classified  ads.  It  is  the 
only  form  of  advertising  where  the  little 
guy  can  afford  to  reach  an  audience  of 
thousands  with  whatever  he  has  to  sell  or 
say.” 

Trouble  is,  the  “little  guys”  Klein 
alludes  to  have  been  disappearing  from 
the  classified  columns  and  more  and  more 
newspapers,  in  order  to  keep  the  “little 
guy’s  advertising”  concept  alive,  are  try¬ 
ing  to  woo  them  back  not  merely  with  low 
rates — but  for  free! 

Unlike  many  of  his  fellow  CAMs  who 
believe  that  private  party  ads  are  vital  for 


the  continued  healthy  representation  of 
commercial  ads,  Ron  Pino,  CAM  of  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press,  where  free  pri¬ 
vate  party  ads  have  been  offered  for  the 
last  S  years,  told  this  reporter  that  there 
wasn’t  any  evidence  that  the  commercial 
ad  count  is  affected  by  the  private  party 
ads:  “We  have  created  vast  good  will  in 
our  circulation  area  with  our  free  want  ad 
program,”  he  said,  “and  that  in  itself  well 
justifies  the  cost.” 

An  indication  of  the  cost  for  running 
the  program  at  the  Press  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  figures  Pino  supplied. 

“We  get  about  200  free  private  ad 
coupons  per  day.  They  are  processed 
from  the  coupons  (not  accepted  by 
phone)  directly  into  the  computer  by  our 
advisors.” 

On  the  day  we  talked  to  Pino  the  paper 
carried  over  2400  such  ads — about  a  full 
page.  With  a  circulation  of  75,000  daily 
and  77,000  Sunday,  the  cost  of  newsprint 
plus  processing  represent  a  stiff  price 
which  the  management  is  willing  to  pay 
for  what  it  considers  an  unmatchable 
degree  of  community  involvement. 

While  the  Press  permits  items  with  a 
maximum  value  of  $500  to  be  advertised 


for  free,  this  is  well  above  the  general  run 
of  limitations  as  indicated  by  the  55  pap¬ 
ers  who  responded  to  a  MacDonald  Clas¬ 
sified  Service  survey.  Most  are  in  the 
$100  range  with  a  few  dipping  down  to 
$10.  Two  papers  reported  no  limit  on  the 
price  of  the  item  offered  and  all  require 
the  price  to  appear  in  the  ad.  In  most 
cases,  the  freebies  appear  in  regular  clas¬ 
sifications;  others  appear  under  such 
headings  as  “Bargain  Basement”  or 
“Flea  Market.” 

While  many  of  the  papers  offering  the 
free  ads  did  so  as  a  result  of  competition 
from  shoppers,  grocery  circulars  and  oth¬ 
ers  offering  free  ads,  the  Atlantic  City 
Press  initiated  the  program  in  its  market 
and,  in  turn,  has  been  followed  by  its 
competition. 

CAMs  offering  the  free  ads  are  almost 
unanimous  in  their  feeling  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  accomplishing  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  Ray  Carlson, 
CAM,  Davenport  (Iowa)  Quad-City 
Times,  for  example  says,  “Very 
definitely,”  classified  readership  and 
participation  have  been  maintained.  Paid 
ad  count  is  up  12.3%;  paid  private  party 
revenue  is  up  11.4%.  22%  of  non¬ 
subscribers  using  free  ads  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  subscribers. 

Carlson  has  run  the  program  for  6 
months,  has  a  $100  top  limit  on  value  of 
items  offered,  and  runs  a  3  line  ad  free  for 
a  maximum  of  7  days. 


ANY  STYLE...  tv  listings  never  looked  so  good, 
so  easy.  Choose  from  a  host  of  typefaces,  typesizes 
and  grids.  A  pot-pourri  of  available  formats. 

CAMERA  READY...  For  when  you’re  not.  No 
typesetting,  no  mistakes.  You  can  be  sure  your  readers 
won’t  be  looking  for  the  Wednesday  night  movie 
on  Friday.  We  won’t  however,  suspend  your  artistic 
license.  Design  your  own  television  pages  using  a 
variety  of  column  widths,  channel  markers  and  time¬ 
line  placements. 


ATLAS  2400...  No,  it’s  not  a  health  club, 
but  it  wilt  improve  the  welt  being  of  your  composing 
room.  Our  Atlas  system  relays  listings  directly  to 
your  computer,  error  free  and  fast.  Atlas  transmits 
over  voice-grade  telephone  tines. 

EXPERIENCE...  TV  Data  is  the  leading  supplier 
of  TV  listings  throughout  the  U.5.  and  Canada.  We’re 
professional,  dependable  and  accurate.  And  that 
never  goes  out  of  style! 
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Classified  provides  annals 
of  contemporary  history 

The  large  front  page  headlines  of  news-  they  never  really  stop  to  think  about  it.” 


papers  surely  provide  the  most  explicit 
account  of  contemporary  political  and 
economic  history,  but  no  historian  could 
fail  to  ignore  the  wealth  of  contemporary 
information  provided  by  the  smallest 
type,  the  type  used  to  print  pages  and 
pages  of  classified  advertisements  in 
most  American  newspapers. 

For  instance,  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
telling  phrase  for  understanding  both  his¬ 
tory  and  contemporary  politics  in  Boston 
was  a  phrase  that  appeared  with  regular¬ 
ity  in  the  city’s  papers  in  the  19th  Cen¬ 
tury:  “No  Irish  need  apply.” 

The  importance  of  the  Irish 
immigration,  the  treatment  accorded  the 
Irish,  the  hostility  between  the  Irish  and 
the  Yankees  became  dominant  in  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  both  Boston  and  Massachusetts. 
And  any  such  analysis  of  that  history 
must  begin  with  that  most  telling  phrase: 
“No  Irish  need  apply.” 

Those  looking  for  insight  into  more  re¬ 
cent  developments  here  and  elsewhere 
could  do  far  worse  than  peruse  the  classi¬ 
fieds.  There  are  no  more  regular  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  front  of  the  nation’s  con¬ 
tinuing  sexual  revolution  than  the  classi¬ 
fied  personal  advertisements  that  appear 
in  local  alternative  papers. 

And  the  “gentrification”  of  one  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  reborn  neighborhoods,  the  Melville 
Park  neighborhood  in  the  Dorchester  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  was  spawned  by  classified 
advertising.  Newer  residents  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  appalled  a  decade  ago  by 
classified  advertisements  placed  by  re^ 
estate  agents  which  seemed  to  be 
undervaluing  their  homes  and  their  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  counter  this 
“image  problem,”  they  formed  their  own 
housing  committee  and  began  listing 
homes  for  sale  in  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  with  an  accent  on  the  positive,  with 
a  stress  on  the  Victorian  architecture  and 
suburban  character  of  many  of  their 
streets.  It  worked.  Houses  that  five  years 
ago  sold  for  less  than  $30,000  now  sell 
regularly  for  more  than  $85,000. 

“Read  in  the  right  way,  for  better  or 
worse,  classified  ads  tell  us  a  lot  about 
who  we  are,  ”  says  Lawrence  B.  Healy, 
head  of  classified  advertising  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  and  the  current  president  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers. 

The  week  of  May  2-8  has  been 
designated  International  Classified 
Advertising  Week.  “I  don’t  expect  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  celebrating  in  the  streets,”  Hea- 
ly  says,  “but  1  think  it’s  as  good  a  time  as 
any  to  reflect  on  the  importance  classified 
advertising  has  for  most  people,  although 
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One  group  that  would  never 
underestimate  the  importance  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  is  the  nation’s  newspaper 
publishers.  According  to  the  most  recent 
figures  gathered  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  classified  advertis-.j 
ing  generated  $5,062,000,000  in  revenues 
in  1981  out  of  total  newspaper  advertising 
revenue  of  $17,446,000,000. 

Yet,  if  classified  advertising  serves 
well  the  people  who  publish  newspapers, 
it  also  surely  serves  those  who  read  the 
papers  and  who  take  out  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  probably  in  ways  they  never  pon¬ 
der.  “I  don’t  want  to  make  too  much  of 
it,”  says  Beverly  Klein,  the  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  &  Journal  and  the  president¬ 
elect  of  the  classified  advertising  manag¬ 
ers  association.  “But  there  is  something 
democratic  about  classified  ads. 

“It  is  the  only  form  of  advertising 
where  the  little  guy  can  afford  to  reach  an 
audience  of  thousands  with  whatever  he 
has  to  sell  or  say.  I’m  not  trying  to  say 
newspapers  run  classified  ads  as  a  public 
service,  but  I  think  the  public  is  uniquely 
served  by  them.” 

Theorists  of  advertising  note  that,  in  an 
odd  way,  people  who  place  such  adver¬ 
tisements  have  an  advantage  over  the 
corporate  advertisers  who  buy  large,  dis¬ 
play  advertisements.  While  there  are  no 
doubt  many  who  read  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  at  random,  most  people  search 
out  specific  classifications  and  read  them 
because  they  want  to  buy  a  particular  arti¬ 
cle  or  service.  Classified  advertisers 
know,  then,  that  they  are  often  appealing 
to  willing — in  fact,  anxious — buyers. 

It  was  that  fact — that  those  who  place 
classified  advertisements  do  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  offering  some¬ 
thing  that  somebody  wants — that 
accounts  for  the  development  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  into  an  accepted  feature 
in  American  newspapers.  The  newspaper 
that  first  carried  the  full  text  of  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  the  Virginia  Gazet¬ 
te  of  July  20,  1776,  contained  what  was 
then  known  as  a  “little  ad”  headed  “Sea¬ 
men  Wanted.”  But  newspapers  resisted 
any  major  efforts  to  take  classified  adver¬ 
tisements. 

They  were  slow  to  grasp  the  potential 
of  “little  ads”  and  to  hit  upon  the  notion 
of  placing  them  altogether  and  classifying 
them  by  subject.  Only  a  demand  by 
advertisers  forced  their  acceptance.  It 
was  not  until  1830  the  New  York  Sun 
became  the  first  paper  to  group  the  “little 
ads,”  and  advertisements,  as  they  are 
understood  today,  became  a  staple  of 
American  papers. 


Since  then,  of  course,  they  have 
become  commonplace.  Upon  occasion 
they  have  been  instrumental  in  shaping 
American  history  and  culture.  Alvah 
Roebuck  met  Richard  Sears  through  a 
classified;  Walt  Disney  obtained  his  first 
cartooning  job  by  answering  a  classified. 
The  kidnapper  of  the  Lindbergh  baby  was 
captured  as  a  result  of  his  responding  to  a 
classified. 

Typically,  however,  they  serve  their 
traditional  role;  they  remain  the  “little 
ads.”  Yet,  pieced  together,  they  prob¬ 
ably  tell  us  more  about  our  wants  and 
needs,  more  about  our  everyday  lives, 
than  the  big  story  on  Page  One. 

Parade  names 
pr  director 

Catherine  Braden  Hemlepp  has  been 
appointed  director  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  for  Parade  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  Parade  president  Carlo 
Vittorini  has  announced. 

For  the  past  four  years,  Hemlepp  has 
been  director  of  public  relations  and  publ¬ 
ic  affairs  for  the  Redbook  Publishing 
Company.  Prior  to  that  assignment,  she 
was  public  relations  director  of  Charter 
Creative,  Inc.,  the  house  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency  for  Charter 
Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  Lad¬ 
ies’  Home  Journal,  Redbook  and  Dis¬ 
count  Merchandiser,  and  public  relations 
director  of  Redbook  Magazine. 


ON  THE  WIRE.  A  new  electronic  news 
delivery  system,  called  TelePress,  official¬ 
ly  began  operation  AAarch  29  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky.  A  joint  venture  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader  Company  and 
TeleCable  of  Lexington,  TelePress 
delivers  news,  sports  and  classified 
advertising  on  three  cable  channels, 
reaching  nearly  30,000  households. 
Herald-Leader  publisher  Creed  Black 
(left)  and  TeleCable  of  Lexington  general 
manager  Max  Hertweek  look  on  as  the 
service  goes  'on  the  air.' 
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Shared  mail  seen  as 
primary  competitive  threat 


Shared  mail  may  be  the  number  one 
problem  facing  newspapers  today, 
according  to  James  Hollis  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau. 

“We  have  a  problem;  I  don’t  want  to 
kid  you  about  it.  Newspapers  are  saying, 
‘We’re  reviewing  our  options.’  Don’t  re¬ 
view  your  options  too  long,’’  he  told  a 
group  of  newspaper  advertising 
executives  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  recently. 

Hollis  addressed  the  annual  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  co-sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  and  the  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Association  on 
April  15.  Hollis  is  vicepresident,  mass 
merchandising,  and  director  of  the  insert 
division  for  NAB,  Inc. 

According  to  Hollis,  shared  mail  exists 
because  of  a  Postal  Service  policy  which 
allows  two  or  more  advertisers  to  mail 
two  or  more  pieces  of  mail  under  the  same 
wrapper.  He  contended  that  it  is  this  bas¬ 
ic  policy  which  could  cause  long-term 
problems  for  newspapers. 

At  the  time  of  the  1970  Postal 
Reorganization  Act,  Hollis  said,  the  Post¬ 
al  Service  analyzed  its  then-current  busi¬ 
ness,  and  its  future.  It  saw  United  Parcel 


Discount  stores  need  to  cover  all 
households,  except  in  downtown  areas 
where  they  don’t  have  stores,  he  said. 
“They  look  to  shared  mail  because  they 
are  looking  for  a  way  to  reach  every¬ 
body.’’ 

Hollis  noted  that  some  newspapers 
won’t  be  affected  in  their  markets  by 
shared  mail,  but  that  many  markets  are 
prime  targets,  due  to  factors  of  circula¬ 
tion,  penetration,  costs,  etc. 

“The  problem  of  shared  mail  for  news¬ 
papers  is  very  immediate,’’  he  said,  “but 
if  we  can  respond  to  this  thing  right  now, 
we  can  keep  newspapers  the  number  one 
medium  in  the  country.’’ 

Newspapers  will  compete  well  by 
charging  competitive  rates  for  inserts, 
Hollis  said.  “The  Postal  Service  sells 
shared  mail  by  charging  competitive 
rates.’’ 

NAB  plans  to  devote  more  time,  effort 
and  money  to  combating  the  influence  of 
shared  mail,  Hollis  said,  but  cautioned 
newspaper  executives,  “You  are  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and 
some  highly  talented  postal  executives 
who  are  concerned  about  preserving  their 
share  of  the  market.’’ 


Rodgers  to  leave 
Harte-Hanks 

C.  Ben  Rodgers,  senior  vicepresident 
of  Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc., 
resigned  from  Harte-Hanks  April  1  to 
start  his  own  company.  The 
announcement  was  made  by  Robert  G. 
Marbut,  Harte-Hanks  president  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Rodgers  has 
been  president  of  Harte-Hanks’  Con¬ 
sumer  Distribution  Marketing  area  of 
business,  a  complete  publishing/ 
distribution/support  system  for  advertis¬ 
ers  and  marketers.  His  new  company  will 
work  closely  with  Harte-Hanks  in 
expanding  CDM. 

Rodgers,  38,  joined  Harte-Hanks  in 
1972  as  manager,  internal  audit.  He  went 
on  to  serve  as  corporate  director,  finan¬ 
cial  services,  and  president  of  Van/De 
Publishing  Company  before  being  named 
president  of  CDM  in  1979.  He  was  elected 
a  senior  vicepresident  of  Harte-Hanks  in 
1980. 

“During  his  ten  years  with  Harte- 
Hanks,  Ben  has  made  significant  contri¬ 
butions  in  a  number  of  areas,’’  said  Mar¬ 
but,  “most  recently  in  developing  the  full 
service  target  marketing  of  print  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  we  will  call  CDM.’’ 


Service  begin  as  a  small  venture  in  1958, 
and  grow  to  consume  the  same  volume  of 
fourth-class  mail  as  the  Postal  Service  by 
1971 .  By  1978,  UPS  had  doubled  it’s  busi¬ 
ness,  and  continues  to  grow. 

The  rise  of  UPS  caused  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  Postal  Service’s  keys  to  the  future, 
according  to  Hollis.  The  Postal  Service 
saw  its  options  diminish;  “First-class 
mail  will  be  taken  over  by  electronics; 
second-class  mail  will  follow;  leaving 
only  third-class  mail  as  the  area  of  growth 
for  the  Postal  Service.’’ 

As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  Hollis  said, 
the  Postal  Service  decided  to  permit 
shared  mail.  “The  Postal  Service  is  con¬ 
sciously  striving  to  take  business  from 
newspapers,”  he  said. 

Some  newspaper  publishing 
executives  believe  that  shared  mail 
started  with  the  March  1981  postal  rate 
changes,  but,  Hollis  said,  “It  was  already 
going  on  two  years  prior  to  that.  The  re¬ 
cent  rate  changes  just  gave  it  shot  of  adre¬ 
nalin.” 

“Shared  mail  seems  to  offer  long-term, 
long-haul  rates  which  are  relatively 
stable.  Users  can  thus  make  long-term 
plans,”  said  Hollis. 

“Although  the  growth  of  inserts  in 
newspapers  in  the  past  few  years  has 
seemed  enormous,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  some  ROP  advertising  has  sim¬ 
ply  been  converted  into  inserts,”  he  said. 
“Inserts  represent  six  percent  of  the 
gross  with  all  newspapers,  or  15%  of  the 
net  profit.” 
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David  L  Thompson 
Advertising  Director 
Colorado  Springs  Sun: 


‘Most  successful  game 
we’ve  ever  used.' 


“The  Birthday  Game  isn’t  the  first  reader  participation  game 
we’ve  tried,  but  it  sure  produced  the  best  results.  Combined  with 
our  other  promotional  efforts,  the  Birthday  Game  helped  us 
attract  new  readers.  And  many  of  those  new  readers  are  now 
regular  readers!" 

‘  I’m  thrilled  with  the  results,"  reports  Frank  Gothie,  Marketing 
Director,  Delaware  County  Daily  Times.  “Our  Birthday  Game 
entries  were  much  more  than  expected.  That’s  why  we  ll  run  the 
game  again.” 

The  Birthday  Game  gets  results.  It’s  the  easiest-to-play, 
easiest-to-run  circulation  promotion  there  is.  Put  it  to  work 
for  you. 

Call  today  for  full  details.  (203)  562-1133.  Or  write: 
Birthday  Game,  Jackson  Newspapers, 

P.O.  Box  8715,  New  Haven,  CT  06531 
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Media  General  forms 
Western  representative 

Media  General,  Inc.,  has  formed  MG/ 
Sale&  West  to  represent  Highlander  and 
Golden  West,  its  weekly  newspaper 
operations  on  the  West  Coast,  to  national 
and  regional  advertisers. 

MG/Sales  West  will  be  headquartered 
in  Hacienda  Heights,  California,  and  will 
maintain  additional  offices  in  Mission 
Viejo,  California,  and  New  York  City. 
Rodney  Smith  will  be  sales  manager  of 
the  operation  out  of  Hacienda  Heights 
while  Ed  Perry,  formerly  of  Sawyer  Fer¬ 
guson  Walker,  national  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  will  operate  out  of  the  New 
York  office.  The  operation  will  be 
assisted  by  Media  General  Research, 
headed  by  John  Mauro,  out  of  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Currrently,  Highlander  Publications' 
circulation  stands  at  489,000.  Its  market¬ 
ing  area  contains  over  1 ,200,000  people 
located  in  southeastern  Los  Angeles 
County.  Golden  West  publications  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Orange  County,  California,  hav¬ 
ing  88,000  circulation.  While  smaller  in 
size.  Golden  West  is  located  in  an  area  of 
high-spending  ability. 

Landon  laps  Chicago 
recruitment  rep 

Georgia  Soruika  Evans  has  joined 
Landon  Associates,  Inc.,  as  Classified 
Recruitment  Advertising  Division  sales¬ 
person  in  the  Chicago  office  of  the  news¬ 
paper  sales  and  marketing  firm. 

In  addition  to  her  responsibilities  of 
making  sales  calls  to  employment 
advertising  agencies  and  personnel  man¬ 
agers,  she  will  also  help  the  division’s 
client  newspapers  prepare  effective 
recruitment  sales  packages. 

Evans  moves  to  Landon  after  9  years 
as  advertising  manager  at  the  Hillsboro  & 
Montgomery  County  (Ill.)  News. 
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Florida  daily  pitches  fast-paced  lifestyle 


The  Clearwater  Sun,  having  just  completed  a  general  re-styling,  is  now 
selling  itself  as  a  newspaper  which  “fits  comfortably”  into  its  readers 
“fast-paced”  lifestyle. 

The  promotional  campaign,  which  will  use  billboards,  benches,  rack 
cards,  transit  posters  and  in-house  ads,  uses  the  theme,  “Our  newstyle 
fits  your  lifestyle,”  along  with  active  adjectives  (hot,  daring,  spicy,  com¬ 
petitive,  fast,  lively  and  in  touch)  and  arresting  graphics  to  draw  consum¬ 
ers’  attention  to  the  new  personality  of  the  Sun. 

The  campaign  was  produced  by  Young  &  Rubicam/Zemp,  a  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  shop,  for  Clearwater  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Jefferson- 
Pilot  Publications. 

Parade  to  begin  ‘Plus'  program  in  LA. 

Parade  magazine  has  announced  it  will  begin  offering  its  “Parade 
Plus”  program,  which  offers  local  advertisers  the  opportunity  to  run  in 
regional  editions  of  the  magazine,  in  the  Los  Angeles  market,  effective 
next  month. 

With  their  June  6  issues,  the  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram,  Pasadena 
Star-News  and  the  Torrance  Daily  Breeze  will  begin  offering  the  program 
to  local  advertisers. 

The  ‘Plus’  program  was  initiated  in  1980  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Houston  Post.  Both  papers  have  since  reported  gains  in  both  advertising 
and  circulation. 

FTD  announces  Mothers'  Day  ad  campaign 

Newspapers  in  some  300  markets  will  be  running  specially  prepared 
ads  for  Mothers’  Day  from  Florists’  Transworld  Delivery  Association 
(FTD). 

“Send  your  love  with  special  FTD  care”  is  the  theme  for  the  cam¬ 
paign,  created  by  D’Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius.  The  ad  features  the  “Big 
Hug  Bouquet”  in  a  ceramic  flower  pot. 

Newspapers  in  the  top  50  markets  will  get  four-color  insertions.  Daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  another  250  markets  will  run  black  and  white 
versions  of  the  same  ad.  And  a  different  black  and  white  ad  will  run  in 
268  college  newspapers. 

Marketing  Showcase  to  lose  top  management 

Marketing  Showcase,  Inc.,  producer  of  Product  Movers  Sunday 
inserts,  will  lose  three  of  its  top  executives  this  summer  as  Gary  Blau, 
president,  and  senior  vicepresidents  Richard  Amster  and  Brian  Prozak 
leave  to  form  a  new  organization  specializing  in  selective  marketing. 

The  new  firm,  American  Marketing  Network,  will  focus  its  efforts  on 
the  development  of  marketing  systems  which  will  increase  audience  re¬ 
sponse  through  sdective  targeting,  the  creation  and  syndication  of  spon¬ 
sored  programming  for  cable  television  and  the  development  of  new  pro¬ 
motion  concepts  for  both  ad  agencies  and  advertisers. 

Robert  Neely,  formerly  national  sales  manager  with  American 
Cyanimd’s  Shulton  Division,  will  replace  Blau  in  the  president’s  office. 
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ASNE  president 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


communicates  in  a  weekly  newsletter. 
Wire  Watch,  a  prime  vehicle  for  passing 
on  news  techniques  and  ideas  to  Gannett 
line  editors. 

Wire  Watch  is  the  one  contact  Quinn 
has  within  almost  all  Gannett  publishers 
and  editors.  It’s  a  way  of  formalizing  the 
communication  among  Gannett's  88  dail¬ 
ies  and  other  communications  holdings,  a 
GNS  editor  says. 

Company  conscience 

Al  Neuharth,  Gannett's  chairman  and 
chief  executive,  often  refers  to  Quinn  “as 
the  conscience  of  the  company.  Walt 
Wurfel,  Gannett’s  vicepresident  for 
corporate  communications,  says  it’s 
because  Quinn  constantly  prods  the  staff 
and  urges  improvement.  “He  tries  to 
wring  the  best  from  all  of  us  in  the  organ¬ 
ization.’’ 

Quinn’s  popularity  among  Gannett  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  respect  felt  for  him  by 
line  editors  is  not  just  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonality.  He  works  at  it.  An  associate 
descril^s  his  work  schedule  as  “early, 
late  and  often.’’ 

James  Geehan,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  GNS,  worked  at  the 
Providence  daily  as  a  reporter  during 
Quinn’s  tenure.  Geehan  recalls  that 
Quinn  as  a  managing  editor  “always  laid 
out  Page  One  himself  and  made  the  story 
selections  and  supervised  the  selection  of 
pictures  ...  I  don’t  know  many  manag¬ 
ing  editors  you  can  say  that  about.’’ 

Larry  Fuller,  the  Sioux  Falls  publisher, 
hinted  at  how  Quinn  can  manage  to  seem 
to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  all  the  Gannett  editors. 

“He’s  the  best  time  manager  that  I’ve 
ever  seen.  He’s  always  got  time  for 
you  .  .  .  When  you’re  traveling  on  a 
plane  with  him,  he’s  the  one  who’s 
dictating  in  the  back  while  the  others  are 
having  a  cocktail  hour  tip  front.’’ 

Another  long-time  acquaintance  of 
Quinn’s,  dating  back  to  the  days  on  the 
Providence  paper,  is  Joseph  Ungaro, 
vicepresident  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Westchester-Rockland  Newspapers. 

Quinn  is  able  to  get  Gannett  editors  to 
make  changes  to  improve  their  papers 
through  “positive  leadership,’’  Ungaro 
says,  “without  sending  them  nasty  notes. 
John  does  not  run  rough-shod  over 
people.’’ 

Still,  Quinn  is  no  goody  two-shoes. 
He’s  not  above  “occasionally  kicking 
ass,’’  says  John  H.  McMillan,  publisher 
of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman-Journal, 
“the  kind  of  kicking  ass  based  on  very 
high  professional  standards.’’ 

Quinn’s  criticism  has  taken  “a  very 
damn  hard  edge  when  he  sees  me  perform 
below  my  ability,’’  McMillan  recalls. 
“And  in  each  case,  he’s  been  right.’’ 
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Smaller  town  editors  are  ‘joiners’ 


A  survey  of  148  newspaper  editors  by 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  shows  that  editors  in  smaller  cities 
tend  to  be  more  active  in  civic  affairs  than 
their  big  city  counterparts. 

The  16-question  survey,  taken  last 
December,  first  asked  editors  to  list  their 
own  memberships  on  boards  or  groups  of 
various  kinds.  Among  the  55  largest  pap¬ 
ers,  only  a  small  minority  of  editors  listed 
any  involvements.  None  of  the  55  admit¬ 
ted  being  a  board  member  of  a  local  busi¬ 
ness  corporation  or  bank  or  savings 
institution.  Only  three  said  they  were  in 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 

Two  big-city  editors  listed  mem¬ 
berships  on  local  hospital  boards,  and 
five  of  the  55  cited  board  memberships  at 
local  colleges,  cultural  groups  and  charit¬ 
able  organizations. 

The  big-city  editors  volunteered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  affiliations  in  a  miscellaneous 
“other”  category,  and  these  included 
everything  from  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Urban  League  to  church  boards  and 
World  Affairs  Councils.  Only  four  said 
they  belonged  to  any  service  clubs  such 
as  Kiwanis,  Rotary  or  Lions. 

On  the  smaller  papers,  the  tendency  to 
join  is  stronger,  but  it  is  still  a  minority 
position,  according  to  James  Gannon, 
editor,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune  and  the  man  who  put  together  an 
article  on  the  survey  for  the  ASNE  Bulle¬ 
tin. 


Of  the  93  smaller-city  editors,  only  one 
listed  directorship  of  a  local  business  and 
three  said  they  were  on  boards  of  banks 
or  savings  institutions.  Twelve  editors 
listed  board  memberships  on  local 
chambers  of  commerce. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  smaller-paper 
editors  listed  membership  on  a  charity 
board — 2 1  of  the  93.  Another  17  cited  affi¬ 
liations  with  cultural  groups.  Eight  are  on 
college  boards  and  six  on  hospital  boards, 
according  to  the  survey. 

In  the  smaller  cities,  joining  the  Rota- 
rians  or  other  service  club  fellows  over 
lunch  is  quite  common,  according  to  Gan¬ 
non.  Thirty-three  editors,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total,  listed  such  affiliations. 

While  many  editors  perceive  a  danger 
of  conflicts-of-interests,  or  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  conflicts,  most  survey  respon¬ 
dents  said  “no”  when  asked  if  they  had 
“felt  the  danger  of  actual  or  perceived 
conflicts.”  Fifty-two  small  city  editors 
said  they  felt  no  such  danger,  while  24 
said  they  did.  On  the  larger  papers.  29 
editors  answered  that  question  “no” 
while  10  answered  “yes.” 

Asked  if  they  had  ever  resigned  from 
any  outside  affiliation  because  of  real  or 
potential  conflicts,  14  of  the  metro  editors 
said  they’d  resigned,  while  34  hadn’t. 
Among  the  smaller  papers,  23  editors  had 
quit  because  of  conflicts,  while  69  said 
they  hadn’t. 


AFL-CIO 

Announces  a  New  Service 
For  The  Media 

Brief  recorded  statements  on  labor’s  viewjx)ints  and 
attitudes  on  current  issues, 
updated  several  times  a  week. 

Throughout  the  nation: 

1-800-368-5744 

In  Washington,  D.C.: 

(202)-638-4821 

For  more  detailed  infiarmation,  special  requests,  interviews,  etc., 

AFL-CIO  Department  of  Information 

815-16th  Streef  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
Murray  Seeger,  Director  of  Information 
Rex  Hardesty.  Assistant  Director  of  Information 
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Guild  vote  to  be  held 
at  State  News  Service 


By  George  Brandon 

Angered  that  no  salary  raises  were 
offered  when  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  and 
Indian  Head  Inc.  acquired  the  bankrupt 
States  News  Service  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  group  of  States  employees  is 
seeking  representation  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild. 

After  a  hearing  in  Washington  April  19, 
to  determine  the  make-up  of  the  proposed 
bargaining  unit,  an  election  among  States 
employees  was  set  for  May  20.  Schedul¬ 
ing  the  election  resulted  from  an  organiz¬ 
ing  petition  filed  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  by  St.  Louis  Newspaper 
Guild  Local  47.  The  Guild  local 
represents  news,  ad  sales  and  clerical  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
the  flagship  daily  of  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Co. 

Raises  promised 

After  the  April  hearing,  Brewster  Jack- 
son,  a  Pulitzer  representative  who  is  man¬ 
aging  States,  put  notices  in  the  pay  en¬ 
velopes  of  employees  promising  a  “mod¬ 
est  increase”  in  their  salaries  to  reflect 
their  “good  and  loyal  service.” 

The  memo  from  Jackson  said  the  raises 
would  become  effective  with  the  payroll 
the  last  week  of  April.  Jackson  said  the 
Guild  had  agreed  to  allow  raises,  which 
otherwise,  could  have  been  construed  as 
an  attempt  to  influence  voting  in  the  com¬ 
ing  union  election. 

Earlier,  two  States  reporters — who 
insisted  on  anonymity — told  E&P  they 
contacted  the  St.  Louis  Guild  local  in  ear¬ 
ly  March  to  explore  organizing  States’  22 
reporters,  editors,  photographers,  clerks 
and  sales  employees. 

After  two  trips  to  Washington  by  the 
local’s  executive  secretary,  Robert 
Steinke,  to  talk  with  the  organizing  lead¬ 
ers,  cards  were  distributed  to  employees 
the  second  week  of  March.  According  to 
the  States  reporters,  18  of  20  eligible  news 
staffers  signed  cards  seeking  Guild  repre¬ 
sentation. 

Steinke  would  not  confirm  that  exact 
count  but  said  a  “vast  majority”  had 
indicated  they  wanted  a  Guild  shop. 

One  of  the  States  reporters  involved  in 
the  organizing  effort  said  news  staffers 
were  disappointed  that  the  new  owners 
initially  made  no  effort  to  improve  com¬ 
pensation  to  employees  beyond  a  “vague 
promise  that  we  would  be  treated  fairly.” 
The  reporter  said  a  check  of  the  news 
staff  who  signed  union  cards  revealed 
that,  at  that  time,  there  had  been  no  offers 
of  “even  token  raises.” 

In  announcing  the  “modest”  raises 
two  weeks  ago,  Jackson  told  employees 


the  States  “revenue  picture  has  not 
improved  yet.”  But  he  said  he  was  con¬ 
fident  revenues  would  increase  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  States  reporters  estimated  the 
average  employee  salary  is  about  $200  a 
week.  Leland  Schwartz,  States’  owner 
until  the  post-bankruptcy  acquisition  for 
$10,000  by  Pulitzer  and  Indian  Head,  has 
made  no  secret  in  the  past  that  the  allure 
of  reporting  on  Capitol  Hill  was  what 
drew  journalists  to  States,  despite  low 
wage  scales. 

But  Schwartz  said  the  estimated  aver¬ 
age  of  $200  a  week  was  “inaccurate.  It’s 
higher.”  The  new  management  does  not 
want  to  discuss  exact  salaries  “through 
third  parties,”  Schwartz  said,  but  “no 
one  makes  less  than  $200.”  Schwartz, 
who  retained  no  ownership  interest  after 
the  sale,  is  paid  an  annual  salary  as  editor 
of  $35,000. 

Turnover  continues 

According  to  one  of  the  reporters,  turn¬ 
over  of  States  reporters  and  editors 
continues  to  be  chronic ,  and  “four  people 
left  since  Pulitzer  came  in.”  The  reporter 
said  employees  who  stuck  with  States 
during  the  last  year  were  assured  re¬ 
peatedly  by  Schwartz  that  “when  the  fix 
comes  in,  you’re  all  going  to  be  right  .  .  . 
Well,  the  fix  came  in  and  we  didn’t  expect 
miracles,  but  there’s  nothing  at  all.” 

Schwartz  had  been  negotiating  without 
success  with  dozens  of  potential  purchas¬ 
ers  during  the  last  two  years  until  he  was 
granted  a  bankruptcy  reorganization  in 
federal  court  in  Washington  February  23. 
In  this  bankruptcy  petition,  Schwartz 
listed  debts  totaling  about  $700,000. 

Glenn  Christopher,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Post- Dispatch, 
said  Pulitzer  “would  not  engage  in  any 
attempts  to  dissuade  (States)  employees 
from  seeking  Guild  representation.” 

Christopher  said  the  request  in  early 
March  for  voluntary  recognition  of  the 
Guild  as  bargaining  agent  for  States  em¬ 
ployees  came  “pretty  much  as  a  surprise 
to  us.”  He  said  Pulitzer  insisted  on  an 
employee  election  supervised  by  the 
NLRB  “primarily  .  .  .to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge”  by  employees  who  don’t  want 
the  union. 

Pulitzer  will  cooperate  with  the  union 
in  holding  a  “secret,  fair”  election,  he 
said.  If  the  election  determines  that  “our 
employees  wish  to  become  members  of 
the  Guild,  we  will  then  sit  down  with  the 
Guild.” 

But  Christopher  emphasized  that  any 
employee  hopes  that  Ciuild  membership 
automatically  would  bring  salaries  on  the 


level  paid  to  Post-Dispatch  employees 
are  unfounded. 

Steinke  said  current  Guild  scale  for  a 
starting  reporter  at  the  Post-Dispatch  is 
$344  a  week,  and  the  top  minimum  for  a 
reporter  after  five  years  is  $565  a  week. 

“It  would  be  virtually  impossible  for 
employees  of  States  News  Service  to 
expect  to  receive  salaries  on  that  level,” 
Christopher  said.  If  the  organization 
drive  succeeds.  States  still  would  be  an 
entirely  separate  bargaining  unit  under 
the  Guild  local  from  the  Post-Dispatch, 
he  said.  States  employees  “haVe  to  real¬ 
ize  their  wages  are  dependent  on  States 
News  Service’s  resources  and  ability  to 
pay.” 

When  Pulitzer  and  Indian  Head,  an 
industrial  manufacturing  conglomerate 
with  a  subsidiary  heavily  involved  in 
electronic  data  base  publishing,  agreed  to 
acquire  States,  “it  was  on  the  verge — in 
fact,  it  was  literally  bankrupt,”  Christ¬ 
opher  said. 

“Both  partners  were  willing  to  take  a 
limited  amount  of  risk  to  keep  it  from 
going  under.” 

He  said  he  expects  States  to  lose  about 
$20,000  a  month  this  year  and  that  Pulit¬ 
zer  and  Indian  Head  are  committed  to 
stick  with  States  for  only  a  year.  “This 
venture  has  to  stand  on  its  own,”  Christ¬ 
opher  said.  “Neither  Pulitzer  nor  Indian 
Head  is  willing  to  infuse  a  lot  of  capital. 
The  organization  is  not  going  to  fly  unless 
it  can  expand  its  customer  base  and  re¬ 
venues.” 

Christopher  said  he  believes  the  cur¬ 
rent  States  News  report  from  Washington 
on  a  state-specific  basis  is  doing  a  good 
job  for  client  papers.  But  the  expanded 
access  to  electronic  data  banks  Indian 
Head  is  bringing  to  the  joint  venture  is 
what  will  determine  whether  States  can 
expand  enough  to  attract  new  customers 
and  survive,  he  said. 

No  objection 

“We  wish  the  Guild  hadn’t  started  this 
drive,”  Christopher  conceded,  “because 
we  need  time.”  But  he  insisted  that  Pulit¬ 
zer  has  no  objection  to  a  Guild  shop  at 
States.  “The  Pulitzer  paper  is  a  very 
liberal  paper,  and  we’ve  always  sup¬ 
ported  labor,”  he  said.  All  Post-Dispatch 
employees  except  top  managers  belong  to 
one  of  the  paper’s  1 1  unions. 

Schwartz  confirmed  that  four  States 
employees  have  quit  since  the  sale  last 
month.  He  said  one  who  quit  couldn’t 
afford  financially  to  wait  on  the  promise 
of  the  future  wage  increases  and  others 
“didn’t  see  the  tremendous  potential  our 
rescue  party  has.” 

Christopher  repeated  Pulitzer’s  com¬ 
mitment  is  to  a  one-year  trial  to  reverse 
the  losses  at  States.  “If  it  works,  (em¬ 
ployees)  will  benefit  just  as  we  will  .  .  .  If 
it  hadn’t  been  for  the  commitment  by  Pulit¬ 
zer  and  Indian  Head,  though  States  News 
Service  would  be  out  of  business.” 
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Dayton  dailies  will 
merge  editorial  staffs 


Dayton’s  two  major  dailies  will  merge 
staffs  and  lay  off  90  employees  due  to 
declining  advertising  revenues  and  the 
depressed  local  economy,  Dayton  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  and  the  Journal  Herald, 
announced  April  23. 

The  two  newspapers  have  maintained 
separate  editorial  departments  for  more 
than  30  years  while  sharing  circulation, 
advertising,  production  and  top  manage¬ 
ment  under  the  control  of  Dayton  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

The  morning  Journal  Herald  and  the 
afternoon  Daily  News  are  owned  by  Cox 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  of  Atlanta. 

Announcing  the  merger,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Arnold  Rosenfeld  said  the  combined 
reporting  staffs  will  continue  to  publish 
two  distinctly  different  newspapers  under 
separate  mastheads. 

The  editorial  pages  will  remain 
independent  and  the  regular  columnists 
would  continue  to  write  for  the  newspap¬ 
ers  in  which  they  now  appear. 

Rosenfeld  said  the  combination  will 
take  place  as  early  as  the  late  summer  or 


Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times,  has  joined  forces  with 
Central  Corp.  and  Honeywell  Inc.  to  pro¬ 
vide  Videotex  and  Teletext  services  to  the 
Chicago-area  market. 

The  three  companies  announced  last 
week  that  they  will  develop,  market  and 
operate  a  complete  Videotex  service 
called  KEYTRAN,  which  will  allow 
home  and  business  users  to  retrieve 
information  and  transact  business  on  a  tv 
screen. 

Central  will  be  the  majority  partner  in 
the  new  company,  KEYCOM  Electronic 
Publisher,  with  54%’  ownership.  Hon¬ 
eywell  will  claim  30%  and  Field  16%. 

As  part  of  the  agreement.  Field  will 
turn  the  assets  of  its  Field  Electronic 
Publishing  Inc.  (FEP)  over  to  KEYCOM. 

FEP  produces  and  distributes  KEY- 
FAX,  an  experimental  teletext  service, 
and  NITE-OWL,  a  late-night  teletext- 
type  program  broadcast  over  to  the  Field- 
owned  Chicago  UHF  station. 

The  agreement  also  covers  a  pre¬ 
viously  announced  venture  by  which 
FEP  would  introduce  a  national  version 
of  KEYFAX  to  18.5  million  homes  via 
Southern  Satellite  Systems. 

KEYCOM  is  predicting  sales  of  25,000 
Videotex  subscriptions  and  50,000  tele- 
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early  fall. 

“We  will  be  working  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  plan  the  new  structure  and  to 
extend  coverage  into  new  areas,"  he 
said.  “We  have  traded  competition  for 
cooperation.” 

In  recent  years,  Dayton  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  has  formed  a  joint  library,  a  com¬ 
bined  photographic  department  and  a 
joint  metropolitan  reporting  staff  cover¬ 
ing  suburban  and  rural  news. 

The  layoffs  affected  nearly  every 
department  at  the  two  newspapers.  Some 
40  full-time  employees,  including  nine 
from  the  two  news  staffs,  and  50  part-time 
employees,  including  several  part-time 
reporters,  were  laid  off. 

The  cuts  represent  about  5%  of  the  full¬ 
time  work  force  and  20%  of  the  part- 
timers.  Some  810  full-time  and  240  part- 
time  staff  remain.  Most  layoffs  were 
made  by  seniority. 

Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc.,  president 
Jay  Smith  said  the  combination  of  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Journal  Herald  will 
protect  the  economic  well-being  of  both 
papers. 


text  subscriptions  during  the  first  year  of 
operation.  The  system  should  go  online 
by  mid- 1983. 

Revenues  from  KEYTRAN  during  the 
first  year  are  estimated  at  $15  million, 
70%  from  leases  of  the  videotex  system, 
15%  from  advertising  and  15%  from  sales 
of  other  Field  Teletext  services. 

Field  president  and  chief  executive 
office  Richard  A.  Giesen  called  the  ven¬ 
ture  a  “good  marketing  opportunity  for 
us  .  .  .  We’re  (Field  Enterprises)  not  the 
biggest  guy  on  the  block  ...  but  we’ve 
taken  a  much  harder  look  at  our  strategic 
direction  and  our  basic  direction  is  com¬ 
munications.” 

Estimating  that  KEYTRAN  would 
include  14  million  homes  in  the  Chicago 
area  within  three  to  five  years  of  its 
introduction.  Central  group  vice  presi¬ 
dent  John  P.  Frazee,  Jr.  said  the  company 
plans  to  develop  the  service  in  the  Las 
Vegas  market  where  Central  owns  the 
telephone  company  as  well  as  seven  or 
eight  other  markets. 

“We  don’t  want  it  all  .  .  .  we  only 
want  the  best  part,”  Frazee  said  of  the 
company’s  potential  markets,  adding 
that,  KEYCOM  would  invest  as  much  as 
$20  million  in  the  venture  during  the  next 


Smith  said  Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc., 
is  currently  profitable.  He  said  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  was  down  10%  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  compared  to  1981. 

The  parent  company,  Cox  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  is  privately  held  and  does  not  re¬ 
lease  revenue  and  earnings  figures. 

During  the  past  year,  Dayton  has  lost 
three  major  discount  chains  and  a  super¬ 
market  chain.  The  area’s  economy  is 
largely  tied  to  the  depressed  auto  and  tool 
and  die  industries  and  unemployment  is 
presently  about  1 1%. 

“Our  real  thrust  in  doing  this  (staff 
merger)  is  to  ensure  that  we  are  not  in  the 
position  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the 
New  York  News  and  others  have  found 
themselves  in,”  Smith  said. 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  about  130,000,  down  7,000 
from  a  year  ago.  Its  Sunday  circulation  is 
225,000,  up  7,000  from  last  year.  The 
Journal  Herald  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
105,000,  up  2,500  from  a  year  ago. 

Two  other  Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc., 
papers  merged  reporting  st^s  last  year. 
The  afternoon  Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  and  the  morning  Springfield  Sun 
will  become  the  Springfield  News-Sun  in 
May.  Rosenfeld  said  the  Dayton  layoffs 
and  the  merging  of  editorial  staffs  should 
keep  the  Dayton  Daily  News  and  the 
Journal  Herald  from  becoming  one  all¬ 
day  newspaper  in  the  future. 


two  years. 

The  basic  KEYTRAN  service, 
including  a  videotex  terminal  is  expected 
to  cost  the  consumer  less  than  $25  per 
month. 

A  KEYTRAN  subscriber  will  require 
three  basic  elements:  his  existing  tele¬ 
phone  line,  a  standard  TV  set  and  a 
videotex  terminal. 

The  system  is  designed  for  easy  use:  by 
pressing  one  button  on  the  terminal,  the 
user  will  be  automatically  connected  to 
the  system’s  computer.  The  user  then 
simply  answers  questions  asked  on  the 
screen,  going  through  a  selective  process 
of  isolating  the  request. 

When  operational,  KEYTRAN  will 
provide  immediate  access  to  large  data 
banks,  with  information  such  as  current 
news,  weather,  sports,  airline  schedules, 
library  card  catalogs,  entertainment  list¬ 
ings,  restaurant  guides,  stock  quotations 
and  both  display  and  classified  ads. 

Interaction  will  be  possible  between 
the  user  and  the  host  computer  (educa¬ 
tional  acitivities  such  as  programmed 
learning,  video  games  and  public  opinion 
polling)  and  between  the  user  and  other 
users  (electronic  message  center  and 
user-to-user  communications).  Users 
also  will  be  able  to  conduct  transactions, 
such  as  pay  bills,  bank  at  home,  purchase 
theater  and  airline  tickets  and  oixler  mer¬ 
chandise  from  local  and  national  retailers 
and  distributors. 


Field  joins  forces 
to  offer  Videotex 
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Crosfield  pre-press  systems  employ 
modular  design  philosophy 


Crosfield  Electronics  Inc.  of  East 
Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  unveiled  re¬ 
cently  in  New  York  City  a  series  of  pro¬ 
ducts  and  systems  for  the  newspaper  and 
commercial  markets.  Crosfield  Electro¬ 
nics  Ltd.  of  North  London,  England,  the 
parent  company,  is  a  division  of  The  De 
La  Rue  Company  with  LogEscan  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  of  Springfield,  Va.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Crosfield  Electro¬ 
nics  Ltd. 

Crosfield  pre-press  systems  and  pro¬ 
ducts  from  the  input  scanning  station  to 
either  the  LogEscan  platemaking  system 
or  to  a  Lasergravure  system,  feature  the 
modular  design  philosophy.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  produces  a  complete  range  of 
electronic  press  controls. 

Based  on  the  Magnascan  530/540  color 
scanning  models,  the  new  640  Series 
incorporates  the  latest  developments  in 
digital  microcomputer  technology.  Like 
its  predecessor  the  640  also  has  separate 
input  and  output  units.  The  use  of  Com¬ 
puter  Aided  Design  (CAD)  techniques 
has  been  used  by  Crosfield  to  produce  a 
family  of  color  scanners. 

The  640  analyzing  unit,  the  640  I  (for 
input),  is  standard  to  all  configurations 
and  is  supplied  with  a  large  as  well  as  a 
small  scanning  drum.  As  with  the  530/ 
540,  drum  loading  is  semi-automatic. 

The  three  different  types  of  output 
units  can  be  used  either  singly  or  in  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  to  suit  different  work¬ 
loads. 

The  640  S  uses  an  argon  laser  exposing 


light  source  for  conventional  contact 
screening  or  continuous  tone  output  on  a 
720x590  mm  film  size.  Separations  can 
be  made  four  at  once  around  the  drum  up 
to  A5  width  while  an  automatic  re-scan 
coupled  with  film  stepping  produces  an 
A4  set  in  one  piece. 

The  640  E  incorporates  a  new  electron¬ 
ic  dot  generation  unit  using  a  digitally 
controlled  argon  laser  to  produce  dots  for 
separations  at  conventional  screen 
angles.  Six  screen  rulings  from  30  to  80 
lines/cm  are  available.  As  an  example  of 
the  exposure  speed  of  the  unit,  a  com¬ 
plete  A4  set  with  60  line  ruling  is  exposed 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  use  of  Rapid  Access 
film  and  chemistry  serves  to  reduce 
costs. 

The  640  M  fulfills  very  large  output  size 
requirements,  exposing  a  maximum  film 
format  of  1030  x  830  mm.  This  model  also 
employs  electronic  dot  generation  for 
speed  of  exposure. 

Intended  primarily  for  poster  work,  the 
640  M  can  be  used  for  the  production  of 
fully  made-up  and  imposed  pages,  the 
large  format  size  enabling  four  A4  pages 
to  be  exposed  in  one  pass. 

The  heart  of  a  Series  640  system  is  the 
Scanning  Data  Terminal  (SDT)  which 
affords  additional  operator  features  not 
available  on  the  Magnascan  540. 

Basically  a  controller  which  enables 
the  operator  to  set  up  and  monitor  the 
work  in  progress,  the  SDT  comprises  a 
twin  floppy  disc  drive,  a  printer  and  a 
visual  display  unit. 


Multiple  transparencies  and  artworks 
mounted  on  the  analyze  drum  can  each  be 
allocated  its  own  individual  enlargement, 
color  adjustment,  and  exposure.  The  en¬ 
tered  instructions  are  stored  on  floppy 
disc  so  that  exposures  in  all  their  var¬ 
iations  can  be  made  non-stop  and  the  data 
recalled  at  any  time.  In  addition,  the  SDT 
automatically  determines  the  best  order 
of  exposure  for  economy  in  use  ol^film  as 
well  as  indicating  insufficient  film  and 
stopping  operations  for  further  film  load¬ 
ing,  all  of  which  makes  for  high  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Working  with  a  visual  display  terminal 
the  scanner  operator  is  able  to  specify 
borders  and  rules  via  the  keyboard, 
achieving  a  degree  of  page  composition. 
When  second  originals  have  been  made  to 
size  and  planned  prior  to  scanning,  pages 
containing  a  number  of  picture  and  graph¬ 
ic  elements  can  be  exposed  in  a  single 
pass. 

A  wide  range  of  information  and  con¬ 
trols  is  available  at  the  operator’s  finger¬ 
tips.  Corrections  and  adjustments  like 
under-color  removal  can  be  displayed 
either  numerically  or  in  the  form  of 
curves  on  the  VDU  (Visual  Display 
Unit).  Output  calibration,  cast  correc¬ 
tion,  tonal  characteristics,  and  the  effect 
of  any  changes,  can  be  seen  instantly  in 
graphical  form  and  even  printed  out  if 
required.  On  the  separations  themselves 
up  to  80  characters,  keyed  in  by  the  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  Scanning  Data  Terminal,  can 
be  exposed  for  identification  purposes. 
Register  marks  are  added  automatically. 

If  the  operator  should  need  assistance 
even  the  series  640  user  manual  is  held  on 
disc  for  reference  via  the  VDU. 

Extra  features  can  be  simply  added  via 
the  floppy  disc  reader.  For  example,  pro¬ 
grams  could  be  built  up  to  generate  auto¬ 
matically  page  formats  and  grids  on  re¬ 
petitive  work,  leaving  the  operator  free  to 
set  up  the  originals.  Also  included  in  the 
facilities  for  future  development  is  a  man¬ 
agement  information  service. 

The  addition  of  a  disc  drive  converts 
the  Series  640  scanner  into  off-line  rec¬ 
ording  and  output  stations  for  the  Studio 
800  page  composition  range  of  equip¬ 
ment,  a  transition  requiring  the  minimum 
of  training  and  reorganization  due  to  the 
Scanning  Data  Terminal. 

A  simple  on-site  modification  converts 
the  Magnascan  530  or  540  to  the  full  640 
specification  and  opens  the  way  into 
Crosfield’s  Page  Composition  Systems. 

Crosfield  also  announced  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  its  range  of  modular  scann¬ 
ers  to  suit  all  production  requirements. 

This  involves  upgrading  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Magnascan  530  and  540  range 
of  large  format  scanners  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  better  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  reproduction  departments,  producing 
25  to  150  separations  a  week. 

The  Magnascan  530  will  in  the  future 
provide  Duplicolor,  working  as  a  stan- 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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AAAGNASCAN  640  Series — comprising  from  left  to  right — Scanning  Data 
Terminal,  Input  unit  and  the  three  different  types  of  Output  units. 
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TOMORROW’S  TECHNOLOGY 
IS  TODAY’S  NEWS. 

SYSTEM  55 


COVOTE  (s) 


Introducing  the  State-of-the-Art 
Multiprocessor  Publishing 
System. 

Tp  meet  today’s  needs,  a  publishing 
system  must  be  100%  reliable,  flexible 
and  expandable.  System  55  meets 
these  demands. 

By  utilizing  fault-tolerant  Tandem  Non- 
Stop'"  computers.  System  55  provides 
the  utmost  reliability. 

Our  nevy  Coyote  VDT  and  user-directed 
software  package  are  synonymous  with 
the  word  flexibility.  The  Coyote  is 
ergonomically  designed  and  meets 
NIOSH  recommendations.  Our  software 
simplifies  complex  capabilities  into  a 
neat,  comfortable  system  for  reporters, 
editors  and  ad-visors.  And  it  allows 
authorized  staff  members  to  customize 
forms,  headers,  lists  and  reports. 


Expansion  of  System  55  is  simple.  Its . 
modular  design  accommodates  growth 
from  two  processors  to  sixteen.  And 
System  55  can  support  up  to  255  fully- 
integrated,  on-line  bureaus  . . .  across^ 
town  or  across  the  country. 

But  best  of  all,  you  don’t  have  to  wait 
any  longer  for  tomorrow’s  technology. 
System  55  is  making  news  today. 

System  Integrators,  Inc. 


Headquarters  Sacramento,  CA 
916  929-9481 

Eastern  Division  Manchester,  NH 
603  669-4110 


SCHEMATIC  shows  position  of  four  separate  color  ink  trains  for  running 
simultaneously  in  Anilox  roller  design  by  K&F  Manufacturing. 


Cleveland  Press  to  print  process 
color  with  K&F  Anilox  system 


Arnold  McDonald,  vicepresident  of 
operations,  the  Cleveland  Press,  has 
announced  plans  to  print  process  color  on 
a  daily  basis  beginning  May  15,  1982, 
using  the  K&F  ANILOX  conversion  sys¬ 
tem.  K&F  is  presently  converting  two 
additional  press  units  at  the  Press  with 
Full  Color  Flexibility. 

Full  Color  Flexibility  provides  the 
capability  of  quartering  the  web  with  the 
K&F  Anilox  inking  system.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  the  Cleveland  Press  will  have  the 
ability  to  run  four  separate  colors,  sim¬ 
ultaneously,  on  the  same  Anilox  roller. 

Upon  completion  of  this  additional 
conversion  segment,  the  Cleveland  Press 
will  be  running  three  units  using  the  K&F 


Anilox  System  on  a  daily  production 
basis.  At  the  recent  ANPA  Press  Conver¬ 
sion  Symposium  in  Chicago,  McDonald 
announced  plans  for  a  full  pressroom  con¬ 
version. 

The  K&F  Anilox  retrofit  provides  the 
quality  and  economic  benefits  of  the 
Anilox  Inking  technology.  The  system 
uses  conventional  ink  and  printing  plates. 
The  user  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Anilox 
without  changing  ink  or  printing  plates. 
This  enables  the  user  to  convert  to  Anilox 
with  no  increase  in  ink  or  plate  costs. 

The  K&F  Anilox  system  eliminates  all 
standard  inking  rollers  except  the  two 
form  rollers.  The  purpose  of  the  form  roll¬ 
ers  is  to  put  a  non-abrasive  surface 


Annual 

Dollar 

Anilox 

Savings 


$6,480 


$90,000 
$15,000 

maintenance 

Reduced  misting  $10,000 

clean-up  and  general 
housekeeping 

Savings  from  $200,000 

pressroom  efficiency 

Total  annualized  savings . $521,480 


% 

% 

% 

Standard 

Anilox 

Anilox 

Usage  Waste 

Waste 

Savings 

Newsprint 

40,000  Vyr  2.67 

@  $500/t 

1.67 

1% 

News  ink 

600,000  Ibs/yr 
@  27«  lb. 

4% 

Energy: 

Roller  replacement/ 

Power  to  operate: 

48  units  =  $300,000/yr 

%Power  savings: 

30% 

between  the  plate  and  the  Anilox  roller, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  plate  a  dou¬ 
ble  coating  of  ink.  Contacting  the  ,rinilox 
roller  with  only  the  softer  form  rollers 
causes  less  abrasion  on  the  Anilox  roller, 
thus  extending  its  life.  Estimated  life  span 
of  standard  hard  chrome  rollers  is 
170,000,000  impressions.  This  data  is 
based  upon  actual  wear  figures  of  units  in 
daily  operation  in  large  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Using  the  form  rollers  also 
allows  for  normal  variations  in  gauge 
tolerance  common  to  major  photopolym¬ 
er  printing  plates  in  use  today. 

The  use  of  the  standard  letterpress  inks 
eliminates  set-off  problems.  Because 
standard  house  ink  is  used,  the  K&F 
Anilox  system  can  be  connected  directly 
to  the  house  ink  supply,  eliminating  the 
need  for  new  ink  handling  and  storage 
facilities. 


Arnold  McDonald 


The  Anilox  system  eliminates  con¬ 
ventional  ink  delivery  rollers,  such  as  the 
oscillating  inkers  and  the  finishing  rollers. 
Elimination  of  these  rollers  accounts  for  a 
significant  reduction  in  energy  require¬ 
ments,  and  virtual  elimination  of  ink  mist¬ 
ing.  Reductions  in  printed  waste,  and  ink 
usage  are  also  significant.  Potential  sav¬ 
ings  may  also  be  realized  in  reducing  the 
requirements  for  press  manning,  as 
Anilox  eliminates  the  column  ink  con¬ 
trols.  With  Anilox  the  second  press  revo¬ 
lution  delivers  salable  copy. 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  been  testing 
the  K&F  Anilox  system  since  June,  1981. 
McDonald  has  projected  the  following 
estimation  of  the  savings  to  be  realized 
when  his  entire  pressroom  of  48  units 
have  been  converted; 

In  the  case  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
these  projected  savings  provide  a 
payback  period  of  2  Vi  years.  “The 
improved  quality  provided  by  Anilox  is 
another  benefit  that  may,  in  itself,  justify 
our  conversion  to  Anilox,”  states  McDo¬ 
nald. 
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Crosfield 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


dard  feature.  This  will  enable  two  sepa¬ 
rations,  up  to  700x310  mm,  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  same  time.  The  Magnascan 
540  is  an  upgrade  to  Quadracolor  stan¬ 
dards,  which  provide  the  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  all  four-color  separations  in  one 
separation. 

The  resulting  increase  in  productivity 
is  due  to  the  flexibility  of  the  Magnas- 
can’s  digital  system. 

Allowing  for  set-up  times,  the  en¬ 
hanced  separations  enable  the  530  to 
expose  six  A4  units  in  an  hour,  while  the 
540  is  capable  of  producing  nine  A4  of 
fifteen  A5  sets  hourly. 

Both  the  530  and  540  models  can  be 
converted,  on  site,  to  the  highest  speci¬ 
fications  of  a  new  640  Series  thereby 
opening  the  way  ahead  to  the  Studio  800 
and  an  entry  into  electronic  page  com¬ 
position. 

Using  the  experience  gained  from  the 
100  installations  of 570  systems.  Crosfield 
has  further  developed  the  equipment  and 
its  software  into  Studio  800:  the  total 
reproduction  system — ^from  creation  to 
fully  planned  and  imposed  pages. 

There  are  three  levels  of  Page  Com¬ 
position  Systems  within  Studio  800,  and 
each  level  has  various  options  over  and 
above  the  basic  system.  The  levels  are 
defined  as  820,  840  and  860  and  refer  to 
the  level  of  system  capability  rather  than 
a  specific  configuration  of  har  'ware. 

The  first  level  in  the  new  series  is  Stu¬ 
dio  820 — an  enhanced  version  of  the 
existing  off-line  Maganscan  570  System 
which  uses  planning  films  to  finally 
position  the  scanned  images.  The  next 
level.  Studio  840,  is  equipped  with  a  color 
monitor  plus  additions  to  the  software 
which  offer  a  number  of  image  adjust¬ 
ment  and  color  retouching  facilities. 

The  final  level  is  Studio  860.  This  offers 
more  advanced  color  retouching, 
including  air  brush  facilities;  it  also 
includes  as  standard,  fast  image  rotation 
and  re-sizing. 

The  modular  construction  of  the  Studio 
800  series  enables  the  individual  user  to 
define  his  own  precise  hardware  con- 


REGISTER  control  model  1 60  scanning 
heads  on  a  web  offset  press. 
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STUDIO  800 — Modular  Page  Com¬ 
position  System — the  high  resolution 
color  monitor  with  extended  menu  and 
planning  cursor  in  the  foreground. 

figuration.  Additional  disc  drives,  scann¬ 
ing  stations,  color  composition  stations, 
as  well  as  options  such  as  tape  archiving 
and  the  complete  Triple-I  Tecs  typesett¬ 
ing  system  can  be  added  at  will.  It  also 
allows  the  user  to  upgrade  a  system  from 
one  level  to  another  as  the  workload 
increases. 

Existing  Maganscan  570  off-line  Page 
Composition  Systems  can  be  upgraded  to 
the  Studio  840  configuration.  At  that 
stage  planning  films  are  no  longer  needed , 
their  function  being  taken  over  by  a  high 
resolution  color  monitor  with  1000  lines 
per  inch  definition.  Using  the  monitor, 
the  operator  can  view  the  scanned  images 
stored  on  disc  and  proceed  to  compose 
pages  in  full  color.  The  graphic  display 
VDU  is  retained  for  confirming  layout 
configuration  and  displaying 
alphanumeric  data  regarding  system  sta¬ 
tus  and  job  information. 

With  Studio  840  the  scanner  operator 
does  not  have  to  be  particular  about 
editorial  corrections  of  the  original  as 
many  of  those  can  be  done  on  the  color 
monitor.  The  operator  can  make  appro¬ 
priate  adjustments  to  color  values  and 
balance  while  composing  the  pages.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  page  can  be  “soft  proofed” 
as  the  color  computer  can  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  compensate  for  different 
printing  characteristics  and  substrates. 

Working  from  the  keyboard  and 
extended  menu,  the  operator  can  make  a 
wide  range  of  editorial  changes  to  any 
subject. 

Fine  detail  can  be  inspected  with  the 
aid  of  a  instantaneous  zoom  and  image 
translation  or  scrolling  permits  cut-outs 
of  masks  to  be  outlined  accurately  on  the 
color  monitor  display.  “Mask”  enables 
changes  to  be  made  to  the  color  content 
within,  or  outside,  a  defined  image  area 
while  “Fill”  allows  the  area  to  be  filled 


with  color  to  check  that  the  mask  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Other  menu  facilities  include  cast  con¬ 
trol  for  each  color  and  an  edit  command 
which  allows  a  retouched  picture  to 
become  the  new  original.  A  split  scften 
command  can  be  used  to  make  “before” 
and  “after”  comparisons. 

When  all  corrections  and  page  make  up 
are  completed  the  operator  instructs  the 
section  of  the  system  known  as  the  file 
manager,  via  a  data  link,  to  go  ahead  and 
process  the  information  and  produce  the 
final  page  on  a  new  disc.  Meanwhile  the 
next  job  can  be  started.  More  than  one 
color  composition  station  can  be  run  from 
a  single  file  manager,  and  this  again  adds 
to  the  flexibility  of  the  system. 

Studio  860,  with  its  special  purpose 
array  processor,  further  enhances  the 
system’s  speed  and  performance  since 
page  make-up  and  assembly  can  be  run 
simultaneously.  In  particular,  this  ver¬ 
sion  provides  very  fast  processing  of  ro¬ 
tated  and  re-sized  images.  The  menu  driv¬ 
en  controls  of  the  Studio  840  have  been 
expanded,  resulting  in  a  far  broader  range 
of  color  controls.  Working  with  a  target 
which  is  on  the  screen  of  the  color  display 
guided  by  a  cursor  on  the  planning  table, 
color  can  be  electronically  “airbrushed” 
onto  an  original  taking  the  value  from  a 
chosen  picture  area  or  defining  new  per¬ 
centages.  Maximum  zoom  enairgement 
allows  very  small  areas  to  be  worked  on 
down  to  pixels  representing  the  monitor's 
smallest  resolvable  color  units.  With  the 
aid  of  the  target  it  is  also  possible  to  select 
areas  down  to  an  individual  pixel  and  re¬ 
produce  exactly  the  same  color  value 
elsewhere  on  the  picture. 

This  facility  offers  new  scope  for  color 
retouching  in  removing  scratches,  build¬ 
ing  up  missing  portion^  of  artwork  or 
removing  unwanted  areas,  reducing  sha¬ 
dows,  etc. 

The  modular  construction  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  easily  allows  extra  input  and  output 
scanning  stations  to  be  added  as  required, 
limited  only  by  the  speed  with  which  dis¬ 
cs  of  scanned  sets  can  be  planned  and 
retouched. 

Tape  archiving  can  be  used  with  all 
these  Studio  800  Systems,  operating 
either  on  or  off-line  to  provide  long  term 
digital  storage  of  fully  composed  pages. 

Boston  Globe  orders 
mailroom  systems 

Mailroom  systems  featuring  Tray- 
Matic  bundle  distribution  will  be  installed 
at  the  Boston  Globe's  Morrissey  plant 
and  new  Billerica  plant.  A  two-tray  sys¬ 
tem  is  planned  for  the  Morrissey  plant 
and  a  complete  mailroom  for  the  new  Bil¬ 
lerica  facility.  Both  systems  will  utilize 
computer  and  microprocessor  control. 

Nolan  stack  distribution  conveyors 
and  powered  truck  loaders  are  included  in 
the  Globe  installation.  Start-up  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  early  1983. 
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Harris  6000  gets  nod 
from  SC  dailies 

The  News  &  Courier  &  Evening  Post 
Publishing  Company  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  has  purchased  a  $  1 .7  mil¬ 
lion  Harris  6000  Copy  Processing 
System. 

The  6000  system  will  provide  total 
editorial  and  classified  production 
capabilities  for  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  and  the  Evening  Post,  which 
have  a  combined  circulation  of  more  than 
100,000. 

The  Charleston  system  consists  of  103 
video  display  terminals,  three  separate 
POP  1 1  no  processors  and  dual  300  MB 
disc  drives.  Two  of  the  processors  are 
online  for  the  copy  processing  system, 
and  the  third  processor  is  online  to  a  busi- 
ness  system.  The  configuration  is 
designed  to  permit  each  of  the  three  pro¬ 
cessors  to  fill  in  for  another,  if  necessary. 

In  addition,  20  business  terminals  have 
already  been  supplied  to  Charleston  to  be 
run  online  to  the  third  processor. 

New  classified  software,  incorporating 
advanced  features  such  as  sales  prompt¬ 
ing,  dynamic  credit  checking  and  multiple 
rating  also  will  be  included  in  the  system. 

Installation  and  training  at  the  Charles¬ 
ton  site  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
September  1982. 


SF  agency  orders 
air  washer  units 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
has  ordered  18  A-PAR  Air  Washers  from 
MGI  International  of  Morris  Plains,  N.J., 
for  its  East  Bay  plant.  The  air  washers  are 
used  to  control  ink  mist  from  web  pre¬ 
sses. 

The  SF  Agency  presently  has  12  A- 
PAR  units  in  its  downtown  pressroom. 

The  new  installation  will  treat  36  units 
of  Goss  Mark  I  presses  plus  20  color 
humps.  MGI  will  direct  the  installation  of 
the  pollution  control  system  on  a  turnkey 
basis. 

The  A-PAR  Air  Washer  is  a  self- 
contained  unit  having  a  single  rotating 
part,  which  serves  both  as  a  fan  and 
entrainment  separator.  The  wash  liquid 
feed  system  is  designed  to  meter  con¬ 
tinuously  four  to  eight  gallons  per  hour  of 
water,  plus  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
emulsifier  designed  for  this  specific 
application.  Ink  droplets  are  washed  out 
of  the  air,  emulsified  and  discharged  con¬ 
tinuously  to  the  sewer.  Washed  air  is  re¬ 
circulated  to  the  pressroom. 

The  unit  is  wired  to  start  when  the  pre¬ 
sses  start  and  to  shutdown  every  20  mi¬ 
nutes  after  they  stop.  This  permits  the  air 
washer  to  wash  itself  clean  of  ink  after 
every  press  run. 


Front-end  upgrade  aids  expansion 


An  immediate  increase  in  speed  and 
capacity,  and  future  expansion  are  among 
the  reasons  the  Eau  Claire  (Wise.) 
Leader-Telegram  cited  for  upgrading  to 
an  Itek  CPS  1020  system. 

According  to  Charles  Graaskamp, 
general  manager  of  Eau  Claire  Press 
Company,  “Not  only  will  we  receive 
many  immediate  benefits  from  the  dual 
computer  CPS  system,  such  as  much  fast¬ 
er  system  operation,  but  we’ll  have  the 
power  and  flexibility  to  meet  many  of  our 
goals,  including  putting  cable  online  to 
the  system.” 

The  paper’s  new  system  will  include 
two  Advanced  Technology  Processors 
(ATPs)  made  by  Itek,  twin  80  Mb  storage 
units  and  high  speed  press  wire  inputs. 
The  new  computers  are  expected  to  re¬ 
duce  throughput  time  by  approximately 
50%.  The  paper  is  also  installing  some 
new  video  display  terminals  (VDTs)  to 
replace  some  that  have  been  on  the  job  for 
over  six  years.  The  new  terminals  also 
offer  improved  operating  features. 

One  of  the  short  term  goals  of  the  Lead¬ 
er-Telegram’s  program  is  to  put  the  entire 
news  room  on  VDTs  by  the  Fall. 

Currently,  only  the  news  editors,  classified 
department,  two  remote  bureaus  and  the 
cable  tv  operation  are  using  VDTs. 
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The  Leader-Telegram  is  also  a  cable 
television  force  in  Wisconsin.  Currently 
it  transmits  to  over  22,000  homes  on  two 
VHF  channels.  “In  the  future  we’ll  draw 
our  editorial  and  classifieds  directly  from 
the  CPS  data  base  for  use  on  the  cable 
channels,  and  eliminate  rekeyboarding 
the  material,”  Graaskamp  said.  “We 
have  also  incorporated  live  newscasts 
from  the  paper’s  tv  studio,  using  a  ter¬ 
minal  to  review  up-to-the-minute  local 
copy  from  the  CPS  system. 

A  dish  to  receive  high  speed  press  wire 
input  signals  from  three  wire  services  is 
installed  on  the  roof  of  the  Leader- 
Telegram’s  building  and  will  be  in 
operation  by  the  time  the  CPS  upgrade  is 
completed  later  this  month. 

One  of  the  new  online  terminals  will  be 
installed  in  the  display  advertising 
department,  replacing  an  older  model. 

The  Leader-Telegram  is  owned  by  the 
Eau  Claire  Press  Company,  which  also 
publishes  a  weekly  paper.  The  Country 
Today,  and  prints  two  free  weekly  shopp¬ 
ers  and  produces  a  weekly  paper  for  the 
University  of  Wisconsin — Eau  Claire 
Campus,  and  a  quarterly  magazine  for 
Uniroyal.  The  company  also  is  expanding 
its  commercial  printing  division. 


Compugraphic  states 
parts/service  cutback 

Compugraphic  Corporation 
announced  recently  that  effective 
February  1,  1983,  parts  and  service  for 
designated  products  will  be  provided  on  a 
best  effort  basis. 

William  Grossman,  vicepresident/field 
engineering,  said  the  parts  for  some  pro¬ 
ducts  may  not  be  available  since  the 
equipment  has  not  been  manufactured  for 
some  years. 

Phototypesetting  equipment  on  the 
best  effort  basis  includes:  JusTape,  Jus- 
Tape  Juniors,  series  2900  and  4900,  ACM 
9000  and  9001,  VideoSetter  I.  Other 
equipment  includes:  Automix,  Intermec, 
UniTape  (papertape  perforating  key¬ 
boards);  the  7200D  headliner  unit  (serial 
numbers  1  through  3299);  direct-entry 
typesetters  models  CompuWriter  I  (serial 
numbers  1  through  3999),  CompuWriter 
II  (serial  numbers  1  through  2199),  Com¬ 
puWriter  IV A  (serial  numbers  1  through 
1999),  CompuWriter  48A  (serial  numbers 
1  through  1999),  and  CompuWriter  88 A 
(serial  numbers  1  through  1999). 

William  D.  Rinehart,  vicepresident/ 
technical  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  said  a  meeting 
between  Research  Institute  personnel, 
ANPA  Technical  Services  and  Training 
Committee  members  and  Compugraphic 
would  be  held  to  look  for  solutions  to  the 
problems  facing  those  newspapers  with 
the  affected  equipment.  A  date  has  not 
been  set  for  the  proposed  meeting. 

Autoiogic  announces 
typesetter  interface 

Autologic,  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
availability  of  an  Intelligent  Com¬ 
munications  Interface  which  will  permit 
most  word  processing/data  processing 
systems  to  communicate  with  Auto¬ 
logic’s  typesetting,  composition  and  text 
processing  product  lines. 

The  APS-61/ICI  converts  word  pro¬ 
cessing/data  processing  information  to 
codes  for  the  APS-5,  APS-Micro  5,  APS- 
19/TFMS  and  APS-Microcomposer. 
Operating  at  several  different  baud  rates, 
the  interface  accepts  either  asynchronous 
or  bisynchronous  transmissions  and  con¬ 
verts  to  either  parallel  or  serial  output. 
The  interface  is  capable  of  communicat¬ 
ing  over  a  modem  or  direct  cable  serial 
communications  link. 

Two  default  tables  are  stored  in  the 
machine  memory;  one  to  handle 
asynchronous  and  one  for  bisynchronous 
transmissions.  In  addition  to  the  standard 
default  tables,  a  4K  exception  table  is 
loaded  and  may  be  amended  at  any  time 
during  transmission  merely  by  embedd¬ 
ing  a  new  entry  within  text  during 
transmission.  Autologic  will  supply 
individualized  tables  designed  for  specif¬ 
ic  word  processors. 
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Electronic  photojournalism 
is  here  now,  speakers  indicate 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Print  and  television  photographers  got 
the  picture  of  the  future  electronic 
photojournalism  scene  during  the  first 
annual  Northern  Short  Course  in 
photojournalism  April  16-18. 

Two  hundred  photojournalists  from 
Regions  One,  Two  and  Three  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  joined  for  a  roster  of  talks  and  pre¬ 
sentations  at  the  Ramada  Inn,  just  outside 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

They  heard  Michael  Evans,  White 
House  photographer  for  President 
Reagan  and  himself  a  member  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  Region  Three,  say  he  thinks  the 
electronic  age  in  photojournalism  is 
“right  here.” 

He  cited  as  an  example  wide  use  in 
newspapers  of  still  pictures  taken  from 
television  coverage  of  the  Air  Florida 
crash  in  Washington.  He  offered  an 
opinion  that  those  frames  from  Chester 
Panzer’s  film  for  WJLA-tv  could  be  the 
next  Pulitzer  Prize  in  spot  news. 

Evans  said,  in  response  to  a  floor  ques¬ 
tion,  that  film  in  cameras  will  be  pas^  by 
1992  and  possibly  by  1988. 

Evans,  a  former  photographer  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  New  York  Times 
and  Time  magazine,  was  on  a  mini¬ 
vacation  from  Washington,  and  along 
with  ABC-tv’s  Steve  Tello  and  Robert 
Brush  of  The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J., 
spent  an  entire  afternoon  April  16  in  the 
inn’s  basement  judging  photo  competi¬ 
tion  entries. 

Hal  Buell,  Associated  Press  assistant 
general  manager  for  newsphotos,  said  it  is 
“very  easy”  to  get  involved  in  how  to  get 
better  computer  systems,  but  declared, 
“What  is  relevant  is  how  to  get  better 
pictures.” 

Computers,  he  said,  are  here  to  stay, 
and  “we  are  going  to  have  to  live  with 
them.”  But,  Buell  emphasized,  they  are 
tools  to  use.  “Use  them  as  tools,  not  as  an 
end  in  themselves.” 


"We  can  never  speak  to 
people  on  that  screen  the 
way  newspapers  do” 

— Don  Sider 


Don  Sider,  managing  editor.  Time  Inc. 
Video  Group,  said  that  medium  is  so  new 
nobody  knows  what  to  call  it. 

Sider  said  there  is  a  lot  of  careless  film 
on  television — “It’s  an  affront  to  a  photo¬ 
grapher.”  But,  he  added,  “if  you  shoot 
with  tv  in  mind  you  can  develop  a  new  art 
form.  Nothing  is  engraved  in  stone.  Think 
about  doing  something  that  will  make  an 
impression  on  that  screen.” 
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Sider  said  a  basic  mystery  is  why 
television  has  not  learned  how  to  use  still 
pictures:  It  takes  too  long  to  process 
stills;  procedure  is  more  involved  and 
television  editors  don’t  know  what  they 
are,  and  have  never  known.  “They  grew 
up  with  automatic  drive  and  don’t  know 
what  a  stick  shift  is.” 

In  replying  to  a  floor  question,  Sider 
said  “I  don’t  think  newspapers  are  going 
to  be  replaced.  They  are  one  necessary 
role  in  people’s  lives.  We  never  can  speak 
to  people  on  that  screen  the  way  news¬ 
papers  do.” 

Steve  Tello,  operations  producer  for 
ABC-tv  World  News  Tonight  and  a  lead¬ 
er  in  the  fight  to  get  cameras  admitted  to 
courtrooms,  launched  his  remarks  with 
an  observation  that  television  is  alive  and 
well  but,  “The  cable  industry  is  nibbling 
away.” 

The  networks  in  10  years  will  probably 
turn  into  suppliers,  he  said. 

Tello  also  warned  photographers  not  to 
get  wrapped  up  in  technology.  “Move 
away  from  technology.  We  had  this  fight 
years  ago  with  minicams.  That  fight  is 
over.” 

Photographers,  Tello  claimed,  “can 
grab  hold  of  new  technology  and  beat 
reporters  to  the  story.  I  encourage  you  to 
be  image  makers.  Turn  your  scanner  off 
and  listen  to  what  goes  on  in  news  rooms; 
talk  to  reporters  on  the  way  to  assign¬ 
ments.” 

Referring  to  getting  images  used  well, 
Tello  termed  it  a  “quiet  war.”  Get  into 
the  management  end  of  the  business,  he 
said. 

In  summary,  he  suggested  “go  with  the 
technology,  but  concentrate  on  image 
making  and  hope  to  grow  into  manage¬ 
ment.” 

Newspaper  use  of  stills  made  from 
television  spot  news  came  in  for  frequent 
comment — including  the  issue  of  credit 
lines  and  payment. 

Tello  referred  to  the  Air  Florida  crash 
photos,  saying  that  television  cameraman 
Chester  Panzer  did  not  get  many  credits 
for  still  use  of  his  coverage .  Admitting  it  is 
a  “difficult  debate”  Tello  said  he  hopes 
newspapers  can  say  the  photos  were  shot 
off  screen  and  they  wish  they  could  credit 
the  photographer. 

Speaking  from  the  audience.  Herb 
Schwartz  of  CBS  News  said  credit  pro¬ 
blems  involve  the  union/company  negoti¬ 
ated  credit;  for  an  exceptional  job  there  is 
no  time  for  credit;  and  producer  and 
anchor  types  are  not  “attuned”  to  giving 
credit. 

Dr.  John  Ahihauser,  photojournalism 
instructor  at  Indiana  University  and  a 
former  staff  photographer  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  gave  a  survey  of  the 
state  of  electronic  newspaper 


experiments,  zoned  editions,  pioneering 
systems  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  an 
experiment  with  classified  directories  in 
Canada.  He  said  that  the  British  systems 
had  not  had  tremendous  effect  on  news¬ 
papers  in  England  “as  yet.” 

In  answering  a  floor  question, 
Ahihauser  said  newspapers  would  be  in 
“very  serious  trouble”  if  they  don’t  adapt 
to  electronic  journalism  in  5  to  10  years. 

The  state  of  technology  in  handling 
graphics  is  still  “fairly  primitive,”  he 
added. 

The  electronic  journalism  technology, 
Ahihauser  admitted,  is  “so  loaded  with 
new  words  which  mean  different  things  to 
different  people  that  it  is  hard  to  com¬ 
municate.” 


Northern  Short  Course 
Photo  winners— 
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Program  chairman  for  the  short  course, 
John  Long  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
included  photojournalism  ethics 
emphasis  in  the  program  with  John  Mor¬ 
ris  as  speaker.  Morris,  who  currently 
teaches  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  and  formerly  was  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  said  guide¬ 
lines  on  what  can  be  posed  or  not  posed 
should  be  established.  One  criterion  he 
suggested  would  be  whether  what  is 
happening  in  front  of  the  camera  would 
happen  without  the  photographer  being 
there. 

Beware  of  “show-offs”,  Morris 
warned,  even  in  smaller  ways  such  as  the 
“guy  who  waves  his  poster  only  when  the 
camera  is  around.” 

Morris  said  that  if  a  celebrity  does 
something  purely  for  a  photographer  that 
he  (the  celebrity)  does  not  want  to  do, 
that  is  “bad  news.” 

About  cropping,  Morris  agreed  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  but  should  be  done 
with  fairness  in  terms  of  viewpoint  and 
not  change  the  meaning  of  the  picture. 

Of  the  ethics  of  reversing  pictures, 
Morris  admitted  “a  lot  of  people  think 
you  can  do  it  when  you  don’t  get  caught.” 
He  favors  a  minimum  of  retouching. 

The  public  is  becoming  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  about  photos,  Morris  warned,  and 
called  for  accurate  captioning. 

Bob  Dean,  assistant  chief  photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  Boston  Globe  the  past  five 
years  and  on  the  staff  18  years  before 
that,  reported  on  development  of  an 
electronic  image  processing  system  for 
the  Globe.  (The  project  will  be  reported  in 
full  next  week.) 

Co-chairman  of  the  initial  NPPA 
course  were  John  H.  Cornell,  Jr.,  of 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  and  Anestis 
Diakopoulos  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin.  Richard  Mei  of  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate  directed  the 
photographic  competition. 
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John  TIumacki  of  the  Boston 
Globe  scored  first  in  the  feature 
competition  for  this  “Superman” 
about  to  jump  off  a  playground 
block. 


Northern  “Short  Course” 
Photo  competition  honors 


Bill  Greene  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger  swept  top  awards  in  the 
first  annual  Northern  Short  Course  in 
Photojournalism  as  he  won  the  portfolio 
category  to  become  Northern  Photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Year  and  added  “Best  of 
Show”  accolade  from  the  judges  and 
second  place  awards  in  features  and 
picture  stories  and  sports — with  honor¬ 
able  mentions  as  well. 

The  competition  was  among  photo¬ 
graphers  in  Regions  One,  Two,  and 
Three  of  the  National  Press  Photograph¬ 
ers  Association  during  the  sessions  in 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  (See  page  59) 


Joe  Traver  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier  Express  won  the  first 
award  in  sports  photography  for 
this  “Mud  Ball”  shot. 


Ron  Edmonds,  Associated  Press, 
Washington,  added  the  first  place 
award  in  news  competition  to  his 
prize  roster  on  coverage  of  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan. 
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Bill  Greene  captured  second  in 
features  with  this  photo  titled 
“Determination.”  The  nun  was 
starting  a  lawn  mower  at  a  local 
convent. 


In  addition  to  the  winners  shown  here,  the  port¬ 
folio  award  for  second  place  went  to  Ron 
Edmonds,  Associated  Press,  Washington,  and  Lui 
K.  Wong,  Charleston  Gazette,  third,  with  Richard 
Mei,  Stamford  Advocate,  honorable  mention. 

Other  place  awards  went  to:  News,  John  Tlu- 
macki,  Boston  Globe,  third;  picture  stories,  Ron 
Edmonds,  first;  and  Jim  Laragy,  Gannett  Roches¬ 
ter  Newspapers,  third. 


Produced  by  Lenora  Williamson 


** 


- 


Jim  Laragy  of  Gannett  Rochester 
Newspapers  won  second  in  news 
for  capturing  this  moment  as  a  tel¬ 
ler  ran  from  her  bank  after  being 
held  hostage  for  three  hours. 
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Wall  Street  Journal 
plans  European  edition 


Wall  Street  Journal,  the  national  busi¬ 
ness  daily,  plans  to  publish  a  new 
international  edition  in  Europe  early  next 
year. 

The  new  edition  is  expected  to  be 
edited  and  published  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  printed  in  Heerlen,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  distributed  throughout  Europe 
and  parts  of  the  Middle  East.  It  will  have 
its  own  European-based  news  staff  as 
well  as  access  to  news  coverage  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  staff  worldwide. 

“Our  intention  is  to  improve  service  to 
our  existing  Journal  readers  in  Europe 
and  to  appeal  to  new  readers  with  a  time¬ 
ly,  comprehensive  and  concise  report  on 
global  business  developments,”  said 
Warren  H.  Phillips,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Journal. 

Phillips  added  that  the  Journal  would 
not  seek  a  large  general  audience  in 
Europe  but  would  aim  to  appeal  to  a 
select  group  of  business  and  political 
decision-makers. 

This  will  be  the  Journal's  second  over¬ 
seas  edition.  The  Asian  edition,  launched 
in  1976,  began  with  a  circulation  of  less 
than  10,000  and  now  has  grown  to  more 
than  25,000.  European  readers  currently 
are  served  by  an  air  edition  that  dupli¬ 
cates  the  news  content  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  domestic  Eastern  edition.  It  is 
printed  in  the  U.S.  and  flown  to  Europe 
where  it  is  delivered  one  or  more  days 
late.  The  air  edition  has  a  circulation  of 
7,000  copies.  Phillips  said  Dow  Jones 
expects  growth  in  Europe  to  roughly  pa¬ 
rallel  growth  in  Asia. 

The  news  coverage  of  the  new  edition 
in  Europe  will  be  planned  and  edited  spe¬ 
cifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  regional 
audience  as  is  the  coverage  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Asian  edition.  The  new  edition  will 
be  delivered  to  major  European  business 
centers  early  on  the  morning  of  publica¬ 
tion  and  would  include  full  U.S.  market 
coverage. 

Norman  Pearlstine,  national  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Asian  edition,  has 
been  named  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
new  edition  planned  for  Europe.  He  will 
be  working  with  Donald  A.  Macdonald, 
vicechairman  of  Dow  Jones,  who  is  in 
charge  of  all  the  company’s  international 
operations. 

Dow  Jones  currently  has  83  full-time 
editors  and  reporters  working  outside  the 
U.S.  and  this  number  will  expand  sub¬ 
stantially  with  the  launching  of  the  new 
edition. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  printed  at  14 
locations  around  the  U  .S. ,  has  a  domestic 
and  foreign  news  staff  of  400,  and  a 


circulation  of  more  than  two  million. 

The  Journal’s  Asian  edition  has  a  staff 
of  33  reporters  and  editors  based  in  busi¬ 
ness  centers  throughout  the  Far  East. 
The  Asian  edition  is  published  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  four  Asian  publishing  compan¬ 
ies.  The  new  edition  in  Europe  will  be 
wholly  owned  by  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Dow  Jones,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Associated  Press,  also  operates  business 
news  wire  services  distributed  in  40 
countries. 

Jury  awards  lawyer 
$30,000  in  libel  suit 

A  Miami  jury  awarded  an  attorney 
$30,000  in  compensatory  damages  for  a 
May,  1978,  article  in  the  Miami  Herald's 
Sunday  magazine.  Tropic. 

The  attorney,  Robert  Frank,  claimed 
the  article  hurt  his  law  practice  which 
specializes  in  bankruptcy  filings. 

Frank  sought  $70,000  in  compensatory 
damages  and  $i  million  in  punitive  dam¬ 
ages. 

He  did  not  receive  any  award  for  puni¬ 
tive  damages  from  the  jury. 

The  case  was  in  litigation  for  four 
years,  but  the  trial  itself  lasted  eight  days. 

The  judge  in  the  case  determined  Frank 
was  a  private  figure  and  instructed  the 
jury  to  use  a  negligent  standard  in  reach¬ 
ing  its  verdict  instead  of  constitutional 
malice. 

“We  argued  constitutional  malice 
should  apply,”  said  Jim  Spaniolo,  in- 
house  attorney  for  the  Herald.  He  said 
the  newspaper  will  base  its  appeal  on 
those  grounds. 

“By  rejecting  punitive  damages,  the 
jury  rejected  the  presence  of  con¬ 
stitutional  malice,”  Spaniolo  remarked. 

The  firm  of  Paul  and  Thomson  repre¬ 
sented  the  Herald  at  the  case. 

Dan  Paul,  a  noted  libel  attorney,  did 
not  handle  the  case.  The  lead  attorney  for 
the  Herald  was  Sanford  Bohrer. 

The  Tropic  article  at  issue  was  about  a 
dispute  between  a  small  businessman  and 
a  large  corporation. 

Frank  was  only  mentioned  in  about 
four  paragraphs  of  the  story,  Spaniolo 
said. 

In  one  paragraph,  the  article  said 
Frank’s  client  failed  to  obtain  a  loan 
because  the  attorney  missed  a  deadline. 

The  client  sued  Frank  for  malpractice, 
but  Frank  prevailed  in  the  case. 

“Our  position  is  the  article  was 
accurate,”  commented  Spaniolo.  He  said 
most  of  the  eight  days  at  trial  dealt  with 
trying  to  determine  what  occurred 
between  Frank  and  his  client. 


Tribune  Co.  net  up 
56%  for  quarter 

The  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago  reported  its 
net  income  rose  56%  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1981  while  its  earnings  for  the  year 
were  up  14%. 

The  company  earned  $30  million  in  the 
last  qututer  compared  to  $19.2  million  in 
1980.  Revenues  for  the  quarter  rose  16% 
to  $386.9  million. 

For  the  year,  the  company’s  net 
income  reached  $89. 1  million  versus  $78 
million  in  1980.  Total  revenues  were  $1.2 
billion,  also  up  by  14%  from  1980. 

The  company  said  the  “strong  per¬ 
formances”  of  its  newspapers  in  Chicago 
and  Florida  and  television  stations  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Denver,  and  New  York  “more  than 
offset  declines  in  operating  profits  for  the 
Newsprint/Forest  Products  Group  and 
losses  at  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Higher  investment  tax  credits  also 
added  to  the  good  results,  the  company 
said. 

Affiliated  Publications,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  said  its  fourth  quarter  net 
income  dropped  11.3%  to  $4.7  million,  or 
$0.90  per  share,  from  $5.3  million,  or 
$1.02  per  share,  in  1980. 

Revenues  rose  in  the  quarter  by  10.9%, 
reaching  $64  million  from  $57.7  million  a 
year  ago. 

The  company  attributed  the  fourth 
quarter  decline  in  earnings  to  a  22% 
decline  in  help  wanted  advertising. 
Despite  its  fourth  quarter  results,  re¬ 
venues  and  net  income  for  the  year  show¬ 
ed  an  increase  over  1980. 

Harris  Enterprises 
buys  Parsons  Sun 

The  Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun  has  been  sold 
by  Clyde  M.  Reed  to  the  Harris  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc. 

The  Sun  has  been  published  by  Reed 
and  his  father,  a  late  governor  of  Kansas 
and  United  States  senator,  since  the  elder 
Reed  purchased  controlling  interest  in 
1914. 

Harris  Enterprises  is  based  in  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Kansas.  The  firm  owns  10  news¬ 
papers,  seven  of  them  in  Kansas,  with 
two  in  California  and  one  in  Iowa,  and  12 
AM  and  FM  radio  stations  in  various 
states. 

Reed,  the  Sun’s  editor  and  publisher,  in 
charge  of  Sun  operations  since  1942,  said 
the  time  has  come  to  turn  them  to 
“younger  hands.”  He  announced  no 
plans  for  the  future  but  will  serve  as  editor 
of  the  Sun’s  editorial  page. 

Gordon  E.  Nordquist,  general  manager 
of  the  Sun  for  the  past  four  years,  will 
continue  in  that  position  with  broadened 
responsibilities.  Roy  F.  Miller,  managing 
editor,  will  continue  in  that  capacity.  The 
Sun’s  circulation  is  9,000.  It  is  a  six  day 
daily. 
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Milwaukee  dailies  to  offer 
24-hr.  electronic  newspaper 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

NEWSLINE,  Milwaukee’s  first 
“electronic  newspaper”  will  go  online 
Monday,  May  10,  to  27,000  suburban 
subscribers  via  cable  tv. 

Using  the  news-gathering  resources  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
NEWSLINE  will  provide  24-hour,  con¬ 
tinuously  up-dated  information.  The 
service  is  being  provided  by  Teltron  Inc., 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Journal 
Co.,  the  dailies'  parent  company. 

Teltron  was  organized  as  a  distinct  en¬ 
tity  last  year  to  manage  the  company’s 
cable  systems  and  to  develop  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  electronic  information 
field. 

NEWSLINE  will  be  seen  on  Channel  5 
of  the  RVS  Cablevision  systems  under  a 
contract  between  RVS  and  Teltron  for 
programming  the  channel.  RVS  holds 
franchises  in  22  communities  in  the  area, 
including  the  cities  of  Wauwatosa  and 
Waukesha,  Wis. 

Teltron  said  it  plans  to  add  a  second 
channel  on  RVS.  featuring  classified 
advertising.  Through  its  CABLE  ADS 
division,  Teltron  is  also  the  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  RVS’s  advertising- 
supported  satellite  and  local  origination 
channels. 

At  present,  NEWSLINE  content  will 
be  all-text,  edited  for  cable  viewing  from 
stories  prepared  for  the  two  newspapers. 
Distinctive  formats  have  been  created  for 
the  display  of  news  and  other 
information.  The  addition  of  full  video 
service  is  planned  for  the  future,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sprague  Vonier,  vicepresident  of 
planning  for  Teltron’s  EIS  division.  The 
organization  is  also  making  a  careful 
study  of  an  “on-line,”  interactive 
information  service,  Vonier  said. 

NEWSLINE  will  offer  60  pages  of 
information  in  20-minute  cycles. 

“We  believe  that  viewers  will  dip  into 
NEWSLINE  for  relatively  short  periods 
to  catch  up  on  the  latest  news,  “Vonier 
said,  “If  they’ve  missed  their  favorite 
broadcast  news,  NEWSLINE  will  be 
there  for  them  whenever  they  need  it. 
They’ll  also  use  it  as  a  parking  place 
between  tv  programs.  The  emphasis  will 
be  on  local,  regional  and  state  news, 
something  viewers  can’t  get  on  the 
national  cable  news  networks.  Because 
of  the  great  speed  with  which 
developments  can  be  put  on  line,  we  think 
we  can  be  the  fastest  gun  in  town  when  it 
comes  to  news.” 

Accompanying  audio  will  offer  easy- 
listening  instrumental  music. 

Content  will  be  balanced  between  hard 
news,  late-breaking  sports  stories,  wea¬ 
ther,  financial  briefs  and  a  few  fun  fea- 
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tures,  such  as  a  trivia  quiz. 

Peg  Masterson,  until  recently  the 
morning  news  anchorperson  on  WKTl- 
fm,  Milwaukee,  is  the  information  editor 
for  NEWSLINE. 

“Writing  for  an  ‘electronic  newspaper’ 
is  a  lot  like  writing  for  radio,”  she  said. 
“Stories  must  be  brief  but  complete  and 
accurate,  as  far  as  they  go.  Cable  news 
requires  a  crisp,  bright  style  that’s  easy  to 
read.  In  other  ways,  however,  we’re  hav¬ 
ing  to  develop  a  new  style  of  writing  for  a 
new  medium  —  streamlined  and  sparse. 

“At  the  same  time,  because  all-text 
video  is  inherently  abstract,  we  have  to 
find  ways  of  giving  the  ‘electronic  news¬ 
paper’  character  and  personality ,  to  make 
it  friendly  to  the  viewer.”  Masterson  will 
work  with  three  sub-editors. 

There  will  be  four  major  editions  of 
NEWSLINE  every  day:  at  midnight, 
mid-day,  late  afternoon,  and  8  p.m.,  but 
up-dates  will  be  continuous. 

“We’ll  keep  on  top  of  everything. 
Sports  scores  will  be  put  online  as  soon  as 
they  come  in.  Developing  stories  will  be 
tracked  as  they  happen.  And  the  weather 
will  get  strong  emphasis,  because  the 
weather  in  Milwaukee  is  very  changeable 
and  people  have  to  know  what’s  happen¬ 
ing,”  Masterson  said. 

NEWSLINE  will  use  Quanta  Inc.’s 
new  QuantaVision  system  designed  for 
newspapers  offering  cable  news  services. 

The  system  includes  8,000-to- 16,000- 
page  storage  capacity,  with  file  manage¬ 
ment  features  that  permit  editors  to 
organize  material  into  more  than  200 
categories.  This  allows  preparation  of 
new  editions  while  current  editions  are 
“online”  and  for  the  storage  of  time 
copy,  feature  stories  and  special  material 
in  off-line  databanks  for  future  use. 

Editors  can  control  the  type  styles,  for¬ 
mat,  color  characteristics,  and  dwell  time 
of  each  page.  If  desired,  several  separate 
channels  can  be  programmed 
independently  of  each  other,  so  that  edi¬ 
tions  could  be  zoned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
viewers  in  different  communities. 
Characters  are  proportionately  spaced 
and  can  be  given  special  qualities,  such  as 
edging  and  drop  shadows. 

Teltron  ad  manager  Rick  DeGrave  said 
this  week  that  the  company  has  just 
begun  promoting  the  concept  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  advertisers. 

Interested  primarily  in  local  retailers 
and  financial  institutions,  DeGrave  said 
local  advertisers  are  being  offered  20  20- 
second  spots  for  $50  a  day.  Daily  and 
weekly  discounts,  however,  can  bring  the 
figure  down  to  as  low  as  $  1 78  a  week  for  a 
52-week  seven-day  schedule. 
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Lee  trust  funds 
Bill  of  Rights 
law  institute 

The  Alfred  Wilson  Lee  and  Mary  l.W. 
Lee  Memorial  Trust  Fund  has  endowed 
the  Marshall- Whythe  School  of  Law  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  with  a 
$1 .75  million  grant  to  be  used  to  establish 
an  Institute  of  Bill  of  Rights  Law. 

The  grant,  $250,000  per  year  for.seven 
years,  may  be  expanded  by  the  Lee  trus¬ 
tees  after  an  evaluation  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Institute’s  operation.  The  addition¬ 
al  monies  could  total  two  to  three  million 
dollars.  The  three  trustees  are  Philip  D. 
Adler,  former  president  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Lloyd  G. 
Schermer,  Lee  Enterprises  current  pre¬ 
sident;  and  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  attorney  who  is  counsel  emeritus 
to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

The  Institute  will  place  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  First  Amendment  and  will  also 
concern  itself  with  the  American  history 
of  jurisprudence,  the  study  of  ethical 
philosophy  and  the  use  of  legal  English  so 
a  body  of  lawyers  will  be  created  who  can 
translate  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  lay  public 
language. 

In  her  will,  the  late  Laura  l^e,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Alfred  and  Mary  Lee,  stated,  “The 
founding  fathers  of  the  nation 
incorporated  into  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  people’s  right  to  a  free  press.  My  late 
father,  Alfred  Wilson  Lee,  lived  his  life  in 
support  of  that  Constitutional  principle, 
and  with  the  aid  of  my  late  mother,  Mary 
l.W.  Lee,  these  two  people  built  upon 
that  principle  whatever  estate  of  which  I 
now  dispose.” 

Dow  Jones  doubles 
stock  authorization 

Stockholders  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
approved  a  measure  calling  for  a  doubling 
of  the  company’s  authorized  capital 
stock.  The  new  capitalization  increases 
common  stock  to  100  million  shares  and 
preferred  stock  to  4  million  shares.  While 
the  company  has  no  current  plans  for  the 
additional  shares,  their  authorization 
makes  them  available  for  general  corpo¬ 
rate  purposes.  On  February  23,  1982, 
there  were  31,400,055  shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  common  stock  outstanding.  No 
preferred  stock  has  been  issued. 

Postponed 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  has  postponed 
plans  to  start  a  Sunday  edition  of  its  news¬ 
paper  in  September.  Publisher  Roy 
Megarry  said  the  company  doesn’t  want 
to  commit  itself  to  “substantial  long-term 
costs”  during  the  current  economic  con¬ 
ditions. 
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47th  annual  E&P 
promotion  winners 


By  Terilyn  McGovern-Mazza 

For  the  47th  time  promotion  managers 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Europe  will  receive  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Promotion  Competition  Awards,  to 
be  presented  at  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Awards  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  California,  on  May  3  at  a  special 
luncheon.  This  year’s  presenters  will  be 
Ferdiiiand  Teubner,  publisher,  and  Ter¬ 
ilyn  McGovern-Mazza,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  125  awards 
(46  First  Prizes  and  79  Certificates  of 
Merit)  will  be  presented  from  a  field  of 
over  1,300  entries.  The  winning  entries 
represent  13  promotion  classifications  in 
5  circulation  groups;  Newspapers  under 
15,000,  15,000-50,000,  50,000-100,000, 
100,000-200,000,  and  over  200,000.  The 
awards  were  won  by  85  different  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  organizations  with 
26  newspapers  winning  more  than  one 
award. 

Earlier  this  year  more  than  thirty 
judges  spent  six  days  evaluating  entries. 
Print  entries  were  reviewed  in  San  Jose, 
California,  and  San  Francisco  was  the 
site  of  the  electronics  judging. 

Categories  judged  included:  circula¬ 
tion/editorial;  in-paper  promotion; 
advertising  in-paper  promotion;  trade 
paper  advertising;  radio  promotion; 
television  promotion;  outdoor/poster 
promotion;  direct  mail  promotion;  multi- 
media  promotion;  market  data  folders; 
newspaper  research;  circulation  carrier 
promotion;  public  relations/community 
service;  and  Newspaper  in  Education 
(NIE). 


For  the  second  consecutive  year  the 
top  winner  is  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette.  E.  Russell  Donnelly, 
promotion  manager  won  six  awards 
beating  his  record,  set  last  year,  by  one. 
His  newspaper  won  First  Prizes  in  Cir¬ 
culation/Editorial,  Outdoor/Poster  pro¬ 
motion  and  Multi-Media;  and  Certificates 
of  Merit  in  Circulation/Editorial,  Trade 
Advertising  and  Advertising  Promotion. 
The  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  tied 
with  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  as  the  big 
winner  with  three  First  Prizes. 

The  New  York  Times  won  four  awards 
including  First  Prizes  in  Newspaper 
Research  and  Outdoor/Poster  Promotion 
and  Certificates  of  Merit  for  Trade  Paper 
Advertising  and  Multi-Media.  Another 
four-time  winner  is  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  with  a  First  Prize  for  Public 
Relations/Community  Service  and  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  in  Direct  Mail,  Circula¬ 
tion/Editorial  Promotion  and  Multi- 
Media. 

Four  awards  also  went  to  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Morning  News/Daily  Times,  with  a  First 
Prize  in  Multi-Media  and  Certificates  of 
Merit  in  Television  Promotion,  Outdoor/ 
Poster  and  Direct  Mail  Promotion. 

Winning  three  awards  were  Newsday 
(N.Y.);  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star, 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times,  and  the  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald. 

Two  awards  each  went  to:  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  Chicago  (III.)  Tribune, 
Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  Arizona 


SIX  AWARDS  won  by  the  Worcester 
Telegram  &  Gazette  included  this  First 
Prize  series  in  the  Circulation/Editorial 
category. 


THE  STAMFORD  ADVOCATE  in  Con¬ 
necticut  won  a  First  Prize  in  Circulation/ 
Editorial  for  this  campaign  launching  their 
new  Sunday  newspaper. 


Halphyh- 


IheSindaylfcnIdwIopmjnirM 


"WHO'S  ON  FIRST"  landed  a  First 
Prize  for  the  Boston  Globe  in  their  circula¬ 
tion  group  for  Circulation/Editorial. 


"HALLELUJAH",  the  Everett  Herald  won  three  First  Prizes  including  a  First 
Prize  for  Circulation/Editorial. 
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Republic,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News/ 
Sun-Sentinel,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post 
Intelligencer,  and  the  West  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Evening  Times. 

Also  winning  two  awards:  River- 
5iV/e(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise,  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report,  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press,  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman- 
Journal,  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate, 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican,  Waco  (Tex.) 
Tribune 41  erald,  and  the  Greenville  (Tex.) 
Herald  Banner. 

The  extent  and  content  of  the  Circula¬ 
tion/Editorial  promotion  entries  were 
staggering.  The  quality  (both  in  graphics 
and  copywriting)  from  the  Boston  Globe 
and  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 
was  so  high  that  any  one  of  their  ads  could 
have  won. 

For  in-paper  promotion,  circulation/ 
editorial  First  Prizes  were  awarded  to 
Boston  Globe;  Worcester  Telegram  & 
Gazette;  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald;  Stam¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Advocate;  West  Plains 
(Mo.)  Dailly  Quill.  Certificates  of  Merit 
went  to  Los  Angeles  Times;  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune',  Worcester  Telegram  & 
Gazette;  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram',  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times; 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph ; 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald-Telephone 
and  Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald  Banner. 

The  winners  in  the  advertising  category 
were:  First  Prizes:  Tallahasee  (Fla.) 
Democrat,  and  the  Rapid  City  Journal  in 
South  Dakota.  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obser- 
verlCharlotte  News;  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  &  World  News;  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette,  Dagblad  voor  Noord- 
Limburg,  Venlo,  Holland;  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News;  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman- 
Journal;  State  College, (Pa.)  Centre  Daily 
Times,  Pioneer-Press,  Wilmette,  Illinois; 
Jasper  (Ind.)  Herald. 


Trade  entries  were  slim.  This  is  one 
category  where  newspaper  expertise 
seems  to  fall  apart.  Judges  commented 
that  too  many  ideas  were  crammed 
together.  There  appeared  to  be  “too 
many  fingers  in  the  pie”  at  the  papers, 
making  the  ads  ineffective.  First  prize 
went  to  the  Boston  Globe.  Certificates  of 
Merit  for  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette. 

The  radio  category  was  highlighted  by 
some  outstanding  entries  from  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune.  Humor,  music  and  copy  all 
mixed  together  to  create  a  commercial 
that  worked.  In  too  many  cases  humor 
was  used  for  humor’s  sake  and,  jingles  that 
told  everything  except  the  name  of  the 
newspaper.  First  prizes  were  awarded  to: 
Chicago  Tribune;  Seattle  Post-Intelligenc- 
er;  Irish  Times  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  went  to:  Chicago  Tribune, 
Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun-Sentinel  and 
the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal. 

The  television  classification  has  an  out¬ 
standing  entry,  again  from  the  Boston 
area,  this  time  from  the  Boston  Herald- 
American.  Their  tv  spot  introduced  their 
new  tabloid-size  paper  in  a  spectacular 
audio-visual  combination.  The  judges 
were  amazed  by  the  production  qualities 
and  played  it  over  and  over  again  trying  to 
figure  out  “how  it  was  done.” 

First  Prize:  Boston  Herald-American; 
Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel;  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald;  Certificates  of  Merit  to: 
Miami  Herald;  Spokane  Review-Journal! 
Spokane  Chronicle;  Edmonton  (Alberta) 
Journal;  the  Morning  News! Daily  Times 
in  Erie,  Pa.,  and  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate. 

The  winners  in  the  Outdoor  Poster 
classification  were:  First  Prize — New 
York  Times;  Worcester  Telegram  & 
Gazette;  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  and  the 
Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report.  Certifi- 
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THE  RAPID  CITY  JOURNAL  bet  on  this 
campaign  in  the  Advertising  category  and 
came  up  a  First  Prize  winner. 


THE  TRENTON  TIMES  tried  a  new  coot 
af  paint  and  a  redesign  ta  boost  product 
recognition  and  it  warked — not  only  in 
Trenton,  but  at  the  Promotion  competi¬ 
tion  as  well .  This  delivery  tube  is  one  of  the 
samples  that  won  a  First  Prize  in  the  Out- 
door/Promotion  classification. 
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ONE  OF  FOUR  PRIZES  won  by  the  New  York  Times  is  this  Newspaper 
Research  project  in  the  over  200,000  group. 
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cates  of  Merit  to  the  Detroit  News;  Seat- 
tie  Post-Intelligencer,  Erie  (Pa.)  Morning 

News/Daily  Times;  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today;  M  Xhto  is  our  in-house  prepared 
and  the  Waco  (Tex.)  Tribune.  1  catalogue  illustrating  every 

In  the  Direct  Mail  category ,  the  Everett  »  ^  Qnartertack 

Herald  had  an  especially  noteworthy  en- 
try:  A  total  direct  mail  package  inviting 
everyone  to  a 
was  a  plumed  pen  to 
R.S.V.P.  Winners  included.  First  Prize: 

Lexington  Herald-Leader,  Everett 
Herald  and  the  West  Warwick,  R.I.,  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times;  Cleveland  Plain  ^ 

Dealer;  Arizona  RepuhlicIPhoenix  Ar 

Gazette;  Lexington  Herald-Leader;  Erie  ;  JEk 

(Pa.)MomingNews/DailyTimes;andthe  j 

Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun.  ! 

This  year  however,  the  judges  found  it 
impossible  to  select  a  single  winner  in  the 

over  200,000  circulation  group.  Each  en-  _  _  | 

try  exemplified  what  a  multi-media  cam- 

paign  should  do,  but  the  entries  were  so  FIRST  PRIZE  to  the  Globe  and  Moil, 
diverse  that  to  single  out  one  newspaper  Toronto,  Canada,  for  this  catalogue  for 
would  be  unjustifiable.  The  New  York  Circulation  Carrier  promotion  in  the  over 
Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  tied. 

First  Prizes  in  the  other  circulation 
categories  were  awarded  to  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram  &  Gazette;  Erie  Morning 
News/Daily  Times;  and  the  Willoughby 
(Ohio)  Lake  County  News-Herald.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  went  to  the  New  York 
Times;  Los  Angeles  Times;  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News;  Orlando  Sentinel  Star;  West 
Palm  Beach  Evening  Times;  and  the 
Trenton  Times. 

The  increase  in  the  number  and 
sophistication  of  entries  is  becoming 
noticeable  in  the  Market  Data  Folders 
category.  Slickly  presented,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  in  content,  this  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  time-consuming 
categories  to  judge.  The  winners  were. 

First  Prizes:  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution;  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman;  Charleston  (W.Va.)  News¬ 
papers  and  the  San  Angelo  (Tex. I  Stan¬ 
dard  Times.  Certificates  of  Merit  to  the 
San  Diego  Union  &  Tribune;  Bergen 
(N.J.)  Record;  Orlando  Sentinel  Star; 

Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report/Progress 
Bulletin;  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News; 

Marin  County  (Calif.)  Independent  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Waco  Tribune-Herald. 

Newspaper  Research  winners  were. 

First  Prize:  New  York  Times,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade,  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  Sun-Bulletin;  and  the 
Anderson  (S.C)  Independent-Mail.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  News- 
day  in  New  York;  Milwaukee  Journal; 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star;  and  the  Staten 
Island  (N.Y.)  Advance. 

Circulation  Carrier  Promotion  is  al¬ 
ways  a  heavily  entered  category.  First 
Prizes  this  year  were  given  to  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail;  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES'  "CENTEN¬ 
NIAL"  campaign  was  so  well  designed 
and  implemented  that  their  Public 
Relations/Community  Service  entry  won  a 
First  Prize  in  the  over  200,000  group. 


the  road  ahead 
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INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  CAR¬ 
RIER  DAY  was  the  focus  of  this  ad  by  the 
Riverside,  California,  Press-Enterprise 
winning  a  First  Prize  in  the  Circulation 
Carrier  category. 


AAAARILLO  GLOBE-NEWS  was  a  big 
winner  in  Public  Relations/Community 
Service  with  their  "Amarillo  is  BIG"  (Busi¬ 
ness  Is  Great)  campaign. 


Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Newsday 
(N.Y.);  Milwaukee  Journal;  Walnut 
Creek  (Calif.)  Contra  Costa  Times;  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald;  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette; 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman;  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Republican;  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  and  the 
Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald  Banner. 

The  Public  Relations/Community 
Service  category  is  always  a  place  where 
newspapers  shine.  The  interest  and  the 


responsibility  seriously  and  yearly  they 
prove  it. 

First  Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  who  celebrated  their 
centennial.  This  year  a  printed  history  of 
the  paper,  a  profile  of  the  newspaper  and 
a  float  in  the  Tournament  of  Roses  parade 
were  just  a  few  of  the  pieces  designed  to 
create  a  very  effective  PR  campaign. 
What  especially  attracted  the  judges  was 


Enterprise;  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman- 
Journal;  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Columbian; 
and  the  Urbana  (Ohio)  Daily  Citizen. 
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support  they  show  to  their  readers  is  all 
too  often  not  fully  realized  by  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Newspapers  take  their  social 


the  immense  amount  of  research  that 
went  into  it.  Monthly,  the  Patriot  c6  Eve¬ 
ning  News  in  Harrisburg ,  Pa.,  has  events 
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FOR  PUBLIC  RELATIONS/ 
COAAMUNITY  SERVICE  the  Rapid  City 
Journal  hod  a  "tree"mendoos  idro  which 
garnered  a  First  Prize  in  the  15,000- 
50,000  group. 


A  BEAUTIFULLY  PUT  TOGETHER  and 
informative  AAarket  Data  Folder  was  a 
winner  for  San  Angelo  in  the  15,000  to 
50,000  category. 


CHARLESTON  NEWSPAPERS  won  a 
First  Prize  for  this  entry  in  the  Market 
Data  Folders  50,000-100,000  group. 


Prizes  to  Newsday;  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Jackson  Newspapers;  Deseret 
News  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  the 
Pottsville  Republican.  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  awarded  to;  Dallas  Times 
Herald',  Louisville  Courier  Journal; 
Riverside  Press  Enterprise;  West  Palm 
Beach  Post  &  Evening  Times;  Fort 
Myers  News-Press;  Salem  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  and  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press  Chronicle. 

This  competition  originated  50  years 
ago  when  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  forerunner  of  INPA,  asked 
E&P  to  sponsor  a  competition  designed 
to  “focus  attention  of  the  newspaper 
business  on  promotion  and  recognize  out¬ 
standing  efforts  of  promotion  managers, 
and  to  create  proper  appreciation  to  pro¬ 
prietors,  publishers  and  promotion  men 
themselves  on  the  importance  of  their 
work  in  newspaper  development.”  That 
first  competition  drew  less  than  50  en¬ 
tries.  This  year’s  quality  and  volume 
proves  that  promotion  managers  around 
the  world  are  meeting  the  challenge. 


designed  to  help  all  segments  of  the  Har-  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening  Sentinel  which 
risburg  community  —  spelling  bees,  also  celebrated  its  100th  Birthday.  They 
scholastic  awards,  science  and  engineer-  sponsored  a  logo  contest,  a  Letters  to  the 
ing  fairs,  etc.  Another  outstanding  cam-  Editor  dinner,  a  speaker  bureau  and  had  a 
paign  came  from  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe  centennial  float.  It  wasn’t  quite  as  long  or 
News  entitled  “We  think  Big”  (Business  as  flower-bedecked  as  the  L.A.  Times’ 
Is  Great).  This  community  service  plan  but  it  was  effective  all  the  same, 
touched  the  positive  aspects  of  Amarillo  The  Certificate  of  Merit  winners  were: 
with  a  teaser  campaign,  full-page  ads,  the  Phoenix  Gazette  for  the  multi-image 
rack  cards  and  billboards.  Copy  Inside  Phoenix  ’81  presentation;  Cleve- 
explained  economic  indicators,  an  in-  land  Plain  Dealer  won  for  “New  York’s 
depth  look  at  government,  and  more.  The  the  Big  Apple  but  Cleveland’s  a  Plum.” 
judges  felt  it  was  a  good  example  of  a  Lexington  Herald-Leader  had  a  “Blue- 
newspaper  printing  positive  news  that  grass  10,(X)0  Meter  Race.”  The  FoirA/ym 
would  encourage  business  growth  in  News-Press  came  away  a  winner  with 
Amarillo.  The  Rapid  City  Journal  in  their  campaign  —  “Energy  is  Every- 
South  Dakota  worked  on  a  unique  cam-  thing.”  Both  the  Ottumwa  Courier  in 
paign  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  Iowa  and  the  Danville  (III.)  Commercial 
forested  lands  surrounding  Rapid  City.  News  are  “Proud”  to  be  winners.  Each 
This  many-faceted  campaign  included  a  paper  did  a  “pride  in  our  community” 
contest  to  find  the  biggest  tree,  ads  campaign.  The  Amsterdam  Recorder  ir 
explaining  the  benefits  of  forests  and  N.Y.  won  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  theii 
public  lands,  “Black  Hills  Bingo”,  and  Job  Market  which  included  free  classified 
more.  It  was  an  innovative  idea  that  work-  ads  for  prospective  employees, 
ed  well  in  the  newspaper.  In  the  Newspaper  in  Educatior 

The  other  First  Prize  winner  was  the  classification  the  judges  awarded  Firsi 


The  Daily  Repot 


news  connect 


DESERET  NEWS  of  Salt  Lake  City  brought  life  to  their 
Newspaper  in  Education  entry  with  a  "Bring  Life  to  Your 
Classroom"  campaign  which  earned  them  a  First  Prize  in 
the  50,000-100,000  circulation  group. 


THE  OUTDOOR/POSTER  PROMOTION  category  was 
won  by  the  Daily  Report  of  Ontario,  California  in  the 
15,000-50,000  group. 
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Reader  interest 

(Continued  from  page  U) 


Luedtke,  whose  movie  “Absence  of 
Malice”  touched  off  a  continuing  debate 
on  its  accuracy,  delivered  a  sweeping 
indictment  of  newspapers,  blasting  away 
at  such  targets  as  the  Times  v.  Sullivan 
decision,  the  “people’s  right  to  know” 
and  what  he  claimed  are  special  privileges 
sought  by  journalists. 

He  charged  that  the  Times  v.  Sullivan 
was  “bad  law”  because  it  damages  those 
“wrongfully  accused.” 

“It  has  l^en  equally  damaging  to  the 
press,”  he  declared.  “It  is  simply  too 
easy  to  get  it  wrong  these  days,  to  let  the 
professional  leaker  find  his  way  into  print 
in  the  cloak  of  usually  reliable  source. 
Under  the  burden  of  Stare  Decision,  the 
court  itself  has  been  wrestling  with 
Times-Sullivan  for  almost  20  years  and 
has  made  a  hash  of  it  so  you  still  don't 
know  where  you  stand  .  .  .  Times- 
Sullivan  was  a  gift  but  you  reaction  has 
not  been  a  graceful  one.  Now  you  are 
forever  inventing  new  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  for  yourselves,  the  assertion  of 
which  is  so  insolent  that  you  apparently 
feel  compelled  ...  to  wrap  them  in  the 
robes  of  some  imaginary  public  duty  and 
claim  you  are  acting  on  my  behalf.” 

No  right  to  know 

Luedtke  said  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  public’s  right  to  know. 

“You  made  that  up,”  he  went  on. 
“Taking  care  not  to  specify  what  it  was 
that  the  public  had  a  right  to  know.  The 
public  knows  whatever  you  choose  to  tell 
it,  no  more,  no  less.  If  the  publjc  did  have 
a  right  to  know,  it  would  then  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  what  it  is  you  choose  to 
call  news.” 

In  inveighing  against  special  privilege 
for  the  press,  Luedtke  said  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  require  society  to 
make  it  easier  for  newspapers  to  gather 
news. 

“And  it  sure  as  hell  does  not  say  that  a 
journalist  .  .  does  not  have  to  talk  to  a 

grand  jury,”  he  declared. 

Luedtke  accused  newspapers  of 
insisting  on  being  uncontrolled,  “which  is 
so  essential  that  the  people  for  whom  it  is 
being  performed  must  not  be  allowed  to 
control  it.” 

Such  thinking,  he  contended,  leads  to 
arrogance  and  has  in  the  case  of  newspap¬ 
ers. 

Still,  the  ex-editor  credited  newspapers 
with  turning  in  a  performance  that  is  com¬ 
petent,  “usually  well  intentioned,”  fre¬ 
quently  accurate  and  “occasionally  use¬ 
ful.” 

The  judgment  of  newspapers  given  by 
David  Lawrence,  Detroit  Free  Press 
executive  editor,  was  less  harsh,  but  he 
strongly  advised  getting  closer  to  readers, 
saying  that  too  many  editors,  reporters 
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and  publishers  “don’t  really  care  much 
about  readers  mostly  because  they  don’t 
know  that  many  readers.” 

Lawrence  urged  papers  to  change  con¬ 
stantly  even  if  some  readers  don’t  like  it. 

“We  must  change  quickly  enough  to 
keep  up  with  society,  and  slow  enough  so 
our  readers  can  keep  up  with  us,”  he 
explained. 

The  speaker  cited  several  newspapers 
which,  he  said,  are  meeting  today’s  jour¬ 
nalism  needs  with  relevant,  in-depth 
reporting.  Among  them  were  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail,  Long  Island 
(N.Y.)  Newsday,  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  Albany  Times-Union,  Charlotte 
Observer,  New  York  News,  Washington 
Post,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot 
and  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Robert  Maynard,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  maintained  that 
newspapers  can  “get  right  with  readers” 
by  paying  more  attention  to  “little 
things”  like  telephone  courtesy,  meeting 
readers  face-to-face  and  “helping  the 
community  communicate  with  itself.” 

“More  and  more  people  want  to  know 
what  you  know,  what  you’re  made  of  and 
what  you  think  about,”  Maynard  said. 
“Find  out  what  is  on  the  mind  of  your 
community.  How  much  time  do  you 


spend  learning  about  your  own  communi¬ 
ty?” 

Get  together 

Maynard  advised  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  to  get  together  with  readers  over  a  cup 
of  coffee,  perhaps  to  discuss  the  critical 
issues  of  the  day.  He  also  urged  publish¬ 
ers  to  provide  readers  with  the  chance  to 
reveal  what  they  are  thinking  about  the 
paper — in  such  matters  as  accuracy. 

“We  can  learn  as  well  as  teach,”  May¬ 
nard  said.  “And  if  we  try  to  hide  our 
errors  we  give  the  impression  that  we  are 
not  playing  fair  with  them  (readers).  We 
should  not  just  admit  a  story  is  wrong  but 
we  should  tell  why  it  was  wrong.” 

Many  readers,  the  publisher  noted, 
form  their  impressions  of  the  newspaper 
by  the  treatment  they  receive  on  the 
phone.  He  stressed  that  instruction  in 
proper  telephone  manners  be  given  to 
every  department. 

He  suggested  that  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  call  various  departments  on  their  own 
papers  to  discover  what  citizen  callers 
must  sometimes  endure  from  rude  or 
indifferent  employees. 

“Then  ask  yourselves  if  you  would 
want  to  be  treated  that  way,”  Maynard 
said.  ‘‘The  public  is  not  an 
inconvenience.  The  public  is  the  reason 
we  exist.” 
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Eight  Cuban  journalists 
visit  the  United  States 


For  the  first  time  since  Fidel  Castro 
came  to  power  in  Cuba  in  1959,  a  group  of 
writers  and  editors  from  the  Communist 
nation  visited  the  United  States. 

The  five  spent  eight  days  in  New  York, 
Washington  and  Richmond,  Va.,  talking 
about  news  coverage,  viewing  new  tech¬ 
nology,  discussing  Cuban- American  rela¬ 
tions  and  sightseeing. 

During  the  time,  relations  between  the 
two  countries  worsened  with  the  U.S. 
shutting  down  a  charter  air  service  that 
has  carried  thousands  of  Americans  from 
Miami  to  Cuba  for  visits.  It  was 
announced  (April  19)  that  future  travel  by 
tourists  would  be  all  but  banned. 

In  early  April,  Cuba  invited  a  group  of 
U.S.  scholars  and  journalists  to  Havana. 
During  the  visit,  a  senior  Cuban  official 
told  the  visitors  the  island  nation  was 
ready  to  explore  differences. 

“The  time  is  right  for  the  United  States 
to  explore  fresh  opportunities  for 
improving  relations  with  Cuba,”  pub¬ 
lisher  James  Hoge  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Tirres,  one  of  those  who  made  the  trip, 
wrote  April  9. 

The  Cuban  delegation  arrived  the  same 
day  in  New  York  for  the  trip,  arranged  by 
United  Press  International. 

Washington  chose  not  to  respond  to  the 
signal  from  Havana. 


UPI  was  unable  to  arrange  official 
meetings  with  State  Department  or  White 
House  officials.  A  press  attache  con¬ 
ducted  a  brief  tour  of  the  State 
Department. 

A  former  career  diplomat  briefed  the 
visitors  later  at  a  private  dinner  on  the 
current  American  position. 

UPI  and  other  American  news  orga¬ 
nizations,  expelled  from  Cuba  in  the 
1960s,  have  applications  pending  to 
reopen  bureaus  in  Havana,  Prensa  Lati 
na,  the  Cuban  news  agency,  has  indicated 
it  would  like  to  station  a  correspondent  in 
Washington. 

The  visit  was  organized  by  UPI  to  re¬ 
ciprocate  for  an  invitation  from  the 
Cuban  government  last  year.  That 
invitation  resulted  in  a  visit  by  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  UPI  news  executives  and  present 
and  former  members  of  the  UPI  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Board. 

The  Cubans  visited  the  facilities  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Newsweek,  CBS,  ABC, 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  and  Times  Dispatch. 

They  also  attended  a  series  of  lunch¬ 
eons  and  dinners,  mixed  with  news  dis¬ 
cussions,  offered  by  UPI,  U.S.  News  <5 
World  Report,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  and  the  Richmond  newspapers. 


Wage  war 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


Christo  Jackson,  vicepresident  for 
chain  store  sales,  pointed  out  that  Sears, 
Penney’s  and  Wards  now  use  computer¬ 
generated  ZIP  code  analyses  of  charge 
account  lists  to  define  their  audiences 
geographically,  and  he  urged  newspapers 
to  offer  similar  analyses  of  their  circula¬ 
tions  by  ZIP  code  where  possible.  He  also 
advised  them  to  work  on  some  kind  of 
zoned  total  market  coverage  capability, 
whether  hand-delivered,  mailed,  or 
shared-mail  in  nature. 

“The  Bureau  has  helped  more  than  200 
newspapers  to  plan  and  sell  just  such  a 
program,”  Jackson  said,  “and  we  are 
ready  to  work  with  you.” 

Eric  Anderson,  vicepresident  for  clas¬ 
sified  sales,  indicated  that  the  current 
recession  has  caused  some  permanent 
changes  among  newspapers’  classified 
customers.  Not  only  have  several 
thousand  auto  dealers  closed  their  show¬ 
rooms,  but  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors  has  lost  10%  of  its  members. 
“That  is  70,000  advertisers,”  he  said, 
adding,  “I  believe  this  shakeout  will  be 
permanent.  The  real  estate  business  will 
become  a  sophisticated  full-service  busi¬ 
ness,  concentrated  among  the  large  con¬ 
glomerates,  national  franchises  and  ma¬ 
jor  independents,  who  know  how  to  use 
other  media.  Our  selling  will  have  to  be 
more  aggressive,  more  competitive,  more 
professional.” 

A  final  guest  speaker,  Charles  Gould, 
president  of  Deutsch,  Shea  and  Evans,  a 
recruitment  advertising  agency,  told  the 
ANPA  delegates  that  recruitment 
advertising  is  now  not  only  a  billion- 
dollar  business,  but  also  a  growth 
industry.  The  current  downtrend  in  the 
field  will  continue,  he  said,  “until  there  is 
a  clear  and  definite  economic  upturn. 
Then,  watch  out.  When  this  happens, 
recruitment  advertising  is  going  to  go 
through  the  roof. 

“We’ll  be  seeing  two  billion  dollar 
years  in  the  Eighties,”  he  added.  “Maybe 
even  more — because  there  are  enormous 
needs  for  trained  people  that  will  be  trig¬ 
gered  when  that  upturn  begins.  And  your 
papers  are  going  to  be  right  in  the  middle 
of  it.” 

Gould  suggested  that  the  widespread 
development  of  special  human  resources 
editorial  and  advertising  sections  will 
help  newspapers  retain  their  current 
ninety  percent  share  of  recruitment 
advertising. 

“Since  we’ve  been  discussing  media 
here,”  Gould  concluded,  “let  me 
describe  a  rapidly  developing  com¬ 
munications  medium  you  might  want  to 
discuss  with  your  friends  in  the  electronic 
field.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  potential.  First,  it  makes  extensive  use 
of  a  number  of  kinds  of  high  technology, 
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such  as  communications  satellites. 
Second,  its  information  base  is  constantly 
updated.  Third,  it  can  provide  hard  copy 
either  at  home  or  at  thousands  of  loca¬ 
tions  around  the  country.  Fourth,  it  is 
completely  portable.  Fifth,  the  cost  for 
the  individual  use  is  extremely  low. 


Spirited  competition  between  the  ma¬ 
jor  wire  services  plays  a  major  part  in 
assuring  the  flow  of  objective  news  and 
information  around  the  world,  said  H.L. 
Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of  United 
Press  International. 

Stevenson  told  a  conference  of 
Louisiana  publishers  and  editors  the  ma¬ 
jor  news  agencies  now  perform  services 
that  would  be  difficult  “if  not 
impossible”  to  duplicate  by  today’s  big 
networks,  supplemental  services  or  other 
information  sources. 

“None  do  the  general,  worldwide  job 
of  news  collection,  processing,  delivery 
and  wholesaling  that  we  do,”  Stevenson 
said. 

The  UPI  executive  addressed  the 
annual  convention  of  the  UPI  Editors  of 
Louisiana,  meeting  at  the  International 
Hotel. 

Noting  that  UPI  will  observe  its  75th 
anniversary  June  21  of  this  year, 
Stevenson  said  most  news  arriving  from 
abroad  when  UPI  was  starting  out  came 
in  the  form  of  propaganda.  Much  of  the 
foreign  agencies  served  as  extensions  of 
the  policies  of  their  governments. 

“The  independence  of  UPI  was  of  ma¬ 
jor  historical  significance,”  he  said.  “As 
the  young  news  agency  developed,  it  gra¬ 
dually  moved  into  the  international  field 
and  there  found  itself  up  against  a  world 
news  cartel.” 

Each  of  the  foreign  agencies  controlled 
the  news  within  its  part  of  the  world, 
exchanging  with  the  others  in  the  cartel. 
United  Press  was  offered  a  place  in  the 
exchange  system  in  1912  but  declined, 
choosing  instead  to  set  up  its  own 
independent  coverage  in  foreign  countr¬ 
ies. 

When  World  War  I  erupted  two  years 
later.  United  Press  found  that 
independence  had  its  advantages, 
Stevenson  said.  Censorship  interfered 
with  many  cartel  reports,  whereas  UP 
reporters  were  able  to  file  first-hand  re¬ 
ports  from  the  front,  at  times  talking 
directly  to  the  leaders  of  the  warring  na¬ 
tions. 

Competition  between  the  various 
agencies  led  to  the  eventual  collapse  of 
the  cartel,  Stevenson  said. 

“The  other  major  agencies  sallied  forth 
into  the  whole  world,  as  we  had  done. 
Today,  all  of  us  are  competing  vigorously 


Sixth,  operating  hardware  is  already  in 
place  for  this  system  in  dozens  of  mar¬ 
kets.  Seventh,  it  has  been  extensively 
tested  by  millions  of  users. 

“And — until  an  exciting  new  technical 
acronym  is  invented  for  it — it’s  being 
called  ...  a  newspaper.” 


throughout  much  of  the  world,”  he  said. 

Stevenson  added  that  UPI  continues  to 
be  competitive  around  the  world  and  is 
well  positioned  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
emerging  information-based  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  1980s  and  beyond. 

UPI  will  be  75  years  old  this  summer, 
Stevenson  observed. 

“But  our  really  great  hopes  and 
expectations  are  reserved  for  the  future,” 
he  said. 

Van  used  to  train 
news  carriers 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  has 
added  a  carrier  training  and  promotion 
van  to  its  fleet. 

The  van  was  formerly  used  by  an 
insurance  company  as  a  mobile  claims 
office,  so  its  conversion  to  a  traveling 
classroom  was  relatively  easy,  according 
to  Paul  DeLorey. 


“We  installed  a  1700  watt  generator  to 
run  the  track  lighting  and  projection  sys¬ 
tem  that  istised  in  the  training  program,” 
DeLorey  said.  The  program  was  the 
brainchild  of  Dave  Rowe,  direct  sales 
manager. 

Mike  Brennan,  a  district  manager  with 
9  years  experience  as  a  junior  high  school 
teacher,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
carrier  training  coordinator. 

The  training  program  is  broken  into 
three  segments — service,  collections  and 
sales.  The  full  presentation  takes  about  45 
minutes,  and  up  to  1 2  carriers  attend  each 
session.  Parents  are  also  invited  to  attend 
and  several  have.  Our  present  schedule 
calls  for  us  to  train  120  carriers  each 
week,  and  our  entire  3,000  carrier  force 
should  be  trained  in  6-8  months.  During 
the  summer  months  we  are  hoping  to  use 
the  van  to  stimulate  carrier  contests  and 
meetings. 


Stevenson  cites  need 
of  competing  news  wires 
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Syndicates 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

“Garfield”  leaps  to  1,000  newspaper  mark 


Cartoonist  Jim  Davis  is  now  in  the 
“golden  circle”  of  comic  strip  creators 
appearing  in  more  than  1 ,000  newspapers. 
And  he  is  sharing  the  honors,  of  course, 
with  that  fat  cartoon  cat  “Garfield.” 

Currently  six  other  comic  strips  appear 
in  more  than  1,000  newspapers  world¬ 
wide — Blondie,  Beetle  Bailey,  The 
Bom  l.x)ser,  Frank  &  Ernest,  Hagar  the 
Horrible,  and  Peanuts. 

The  Corpus  Chris ti  (Texas)  Caller- 
Times  has  become  the  1 ,000th  “Garfield” 
client  newspaper,  UFS  sales  manager 
Brad  Bushell  announced. 

The  syndicate  had  made  celebration 
plans  for  the  “Garfield”  entrance  into 
that  charmed  circle  with  a  $500  donation 
by  UFS  to  the  ASPCA  in  the  town  whose 
newspaper  did  the  contract  honors.  And 
the  syndicate  also  promised  to  take  that 
newspaper’s  senior  editors  to  a  lasagna 
dinner  (“Garfield”  loves  lasagna). 

Bob  Rhodes,  executive  editor  of  the 
Caller-Times  happily  responded  when 
notified  of  the  celebration  plans.  “We  are 
all  looking  forward  to  meeting  Jim  Davis 
and  are  especially  pleased  to  see  our  local 
animal  shelter  receive  the  $500  donation. 


STYLE 

Some  of  the  best  newspapers  in 
America  regularly  use  photos 
and  features  from  Women’s 
Wear  Daily,  W,  and  the  other 
Fairchild  publications. 

Why?  Because  our  sophisticat¬ 
ed,  international  coverage  adds 
a  fresh  dimension  to  their  style, 
fashion,  or  living  pages. 


They  do  excellent  work  and  certainly  will 
make  good  use  of  it.” 

The  cantankerous  cat  has  further  cause 
for  celebration.  His  fourth  paperback 
book,  “Garfield  Weighs  In”,  is  on  the 
New  York  Times  trade  paperback  best 
seller  list.  UFS  boasts  this  is  the  first  time 
in  publishing  history  that  four  books  by 
the  same  author  have  appeared  on  any 
major  bestseller  list. 

#  ♦ 

Cineman  Syndicate  now  has  a  contract 
with  Dow  Jones  Information  Services  to 
supply  movie  information  for  its  news  re¬ 
trieval  operation.  This  makes  five  such 
information  retrieval  services  that  carry 
Cineman  mini  movie  reviews  and  movie 
information. 

The  other  subscribers  are;  The  Source 
(a  Reader’s  Digest  subsidiary).  Western 
Union  FYI  News  Service,  Tiffin  (Ohio) 
Advertiser-Tribune  Videotext  Service 
and  Belo  Information  System  of  Dallas. 

Current  movie  information  is  updated 
every  week  and  available  to  subscribers 


of  the  various  retrieval  services  who  may 
call  up  information  on  their  personal  com¬ 
puters.  In  the  case  of  Western  Union,  the 
movie  report  is  called  up  on  Telex  and 
TWX  terminals. 

Cineman  now  has  more  than  2,5000 
mini  reviews  in  its  library  and  the  entire 
data  base  will  be  punched  into  the  Dow 
Jones  computer. 

Cineman  Syndicate,  Middletown, 
N.Y.,  with  Jay  A.  Brown  as  editor,  also 
syndicates  movie  information  to  about  60 
newspapers. 

♦  *  * 

“Heathcliff’,  George  Gately’s  cartoon 
panel  cat,  has  a  new  paperback,  “Sweet 
Savage  Heathcliff’,  the  11th  book  in  his 
popular  on-going  series.  This  one,  from 
Ace  Books,  a  Grosset  &  Dunlap  Com¬ 
pany,  features  “Heathcliff’  and  his  car¬ 
toon  sweetheart  “Sonja.”  McNaught 
Syndicate  distributes  the  cartoon  to  over 
950  newspapers. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  took  a 
bow,  front  and  center,  when  it  predicted 
the  April  Blizzard  of  1982  which  spread 
more  than  a  foot  of  snow  across  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  Northeast. 

The  Almanac  plainly  stated  that  the 
first  six  days  of  April  were  “in  for  a  blow, 
plus  snow”  and  “heavier-than-usual 
snows  in  the  northern  third  of  the 
country.” 

New  York  Daily  News  People  Page  edi¬ 
tors,  Phil  Roura  and  Tom  Poster,  took 
due  note  of  the  prediction  and  suggested 
to  television  weather  forecasters  they 
“should  part  with  a  buck  and  a  quarter 
(for  the  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac)  instead  of 
relying  on  all  those  sophisticated  satellite 
photos.” 

The  Almanac  claims  a  success  rate  of 
80%,  amazing  since  the  forecasts  are 
written  18  months  in  advance.  Publisher 
Rob  Trowbridge  says  the  forecast  formu¬ 
la,  while  kept  a  secret,  is  based  in  part  on 
a  cyclical  theory  using  old  weather 
bureau  observations  and  sunspot  studies. 

Since  January,  1972,  the  Old  Farmer’s 
Almanac  column  has  been  distributed  to 
newspapers  across  the  country  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 


WWD  and  W  photos  and  fea¬ 
tures  can  do  the  same  for  your 
pages,  too. 

FAIRCHILD 


for  details,  contact  Thomas  Moran 
or  Anita  Bethel  at  (212)  741-4315 

Fairchild  Publications 
7  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 


Interior  Designer  reveals  the  private 
rooms  •  and  lives  of  celebrity  clients 
with  do-it-yourself  tips. 


A  unique  six-day  feature 
service  from  the  land  of  fan¬ 
tasy,  food,  fads  and  fashion. 
Each  day,  readers  learn  the 
secrets  of  nine  internation¬ 
ally  known  experts. 

Schedules,  rates  an(J 
sample  columns  available.' 


8772  Beverly  Blvd.,  LJt.,  Ca.  90048 
213-885-6756  655-6480 
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Give  SNAKE  a  hand!  Find  out  what  makes 

He’s  the  star  of  SNAKE  Tales^”  by  Sols,  SNAKE  Tales^**  so  special. 

the#l  comic  strip  in  Australia.  Daily  and  Sunday.  For  rates  and 

On  May  3,  SNAKE  comes  up  from  down  availability,  call  Jacquelyn  Parsons, 

under  to  join  the  NEA  roster  of  comic  greats,  1-800-221-4816. 

including  Frank  &  Ernest,  The  Born  Loser,  _ * 

Eek  &  Meek,  Kit  *N’ Carlyle’,"  and  Levy’s 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 

200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10166 


The 

VERBATIM 

eporl 

BY  LAURENCE  URDANG 


How  the  Mighty  Have  Fallen! 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  words 

change  their  meanings  is  through 

deterioration:  a  once  noble  or  harm¬ 

less  word  somehow  acquires  an  un¬ 
pleasant  connotation  that  sticks  to  it, 
ultimately  taking  over  and  replacing 

the  original  sense.  Here  are  some  of 

these  unfortunates. 

Knave  once  meant  ‘lad,  boy’  (as  it 
still  does  in  German  Knabe). 

Villain  was  once  merely  a  ‘peas¬ 
ant.’ 

Varlel  was  formerly  a  ‘servant’ 
(compare  valet). 

Minion  was  used  to  refer  to  a 
‘favorite.’ 

Pedant  meant  ‘teacher,’  without 
its  present  connotations  of  stuffiness 
and  dullness. 

Leer  was  once  merely  any  ‘look.’ 

Orgy  was  a  ‘religious  ceremony.’ 

Crafty  meant  ‘skilled,  as  an  arti¬ 
san.’ 

Cunning  had  the  meaning  ‘knowl¬ 
edgeable.’ 


From  the  publishers  of  the  most 
popular  language  periodical  in 
the  world  —  a  weekly  column  on 
fascinating  facts  about  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language. 


Laurence  Urdang  is  Editor  of 
VERBATIM,  the  Language  Quar¬ 
terly,  and  of  dozens  of  diction¬ 
aries  and  other  language  refer¬ 
ence  books  .... 


13  weeks  of  reproduction  proofs  — 
ready  to  shoot  —  5  inches  deep 
X  2-1/4  inches  wide. 

Only  $5  per  column. 

Special  Introductory  Trial  offer: 

3  COLUMNS  FREE! 


The 

V  ]  Report 

BOX  668  ESSEX.  CT  06426 


Syndicates 

(Continued  from  page  70) 


“Building  Bargains”,  a  six-part  series 
on  finding  the  best  buys  in  building  mate¬ 
rials  is  being  offered  by  Mike  LeFan  Fea¬ 
tures  of  Temple,  Texas.  The  series  is 
written  by  Mark  E.  Parsons  of  Washoug- 
al.  Wash.,  a  professional  contractor  who 
built  his  own  underground,  solar  heated 
home. 

Topics  include  finding  bargain  lumber, 
saving  on  concrete  and  bricks,  locating 
bargain  windows,  doors,  and  siding;  buy¬ 
ing  bathroom  and  kitchen  fixtures  at  a 
bargain,  and  other  items  at  less  than  the 
going  rate. 

LeFan  also  syndicates  the  weekly 
“More  for  Your  Money”  consumer  col¬ 
umn  and  fillers. 

*  *  ♦ 

New  author  of  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate’s  column,  “The  Daily  Investor”, 
is  Colleen  Sullivan,  an  attorney  and  a 
former  editor  and  reporter  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  sections  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times. 

She  will  answer  readers’  questions  on 
individual  investment  problems  as  well  as 
questions  on  general  economic  trends. 

Sullivan  is  the  author  of  two  books  to 
be  published  this  year  and  a  third  in  the 
spring  of  1983.  “High-Risk,  High- 
Reward  Investing  (St.  Martin’s  Press,  in 
June)  and  “The  Money  Fund  Primer 
(MacMillan,  this  Fall)  and  the  third 
“Topping  Out”  (Houghton  Mifflin). 

The  author/columnist  was  graduated 
from  Fordam  University  School  of  Law. 

*  *  * 

Cartoonist  A1  Smith,  who  did  the 
“Mutt  &  JelT’  comic  strip  and  Sunday 
pages,  including  “Cicero’s  Cat”,  for  40 
years  after  winning  a  tryout,  is  now  doing 
his  own  strip  “The  Bumbles.”  Smith 
started  with  “Mutt  amd  Jeff”  creator. 
Bud  Fisher,  as  assistant  and  went  on  with 
it  after  Fisher  died. 

Early  on.  Smith  was  art  editor  of  the 
New  York  World.  He  has  ghost  written 
strips  and  drawn  several  of  his  own  over 
the  years. 

Smith  is  self-syndicating  “The  Bum¬ 
bles”,  which  revolves  around  mom  and 
pop  and  junior — and  the  family  dog  and 
cat.  His  studio  is  in  Bomoseen,  Vermont 
05732. 


AAelissa  Mojo  Rice 


Melissa  Mojo  Rice  has  joined  United 
Media  Enterprises  as  promotion  mana¬ 
ger.  Working  with  Rice  will  be  Donna 
Buffa,  who  was  recently  promoted  to 
project  coordinator. 

Rice  will  be  responsible  for  copywrit¬ 
ing  and  for  implementing  advertising  and 
promotional  programs  for  all  divisions  of 
UME,  including  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association.  Buffa  will  coordinate  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  publicity,  advertising  and 
promotion  projects. 

Rice  was  assistant  manager  of  public 
relations  at  the  New  York  Daily  News 
where  she  worked  more  than  four  years. 

Another  recent  addition  to  the  UME 
promotion  department  is  Lois  Weber, 
who  was  executive  secretary  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  UME  before  joining  the  promo¬ 
tion  department. 

*  *  * 

A  new  panel,  “ADventures”,  aimed  at 
helping  newspaper  advertising  managers 
promote  the  reading  as  well  as  placing  of 
classified  ads  is  being  introduced  by 
United  Feature  Syndicate.  Chuck 
Vadun,  a  San  Diego  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  and  cartoonist,  is  the  creator. 

Vadun  is  vicepresident/creative 
director  at  the  San  Diego  advertising 
agency  of  Kaufman,  Lansky,  Baker.  He 
has  created  ads  for  such  clients  as  Kelvi- 
nator  refrigerators,  E.F.  Hutton  life 
insurance.  Dairy  Queen,  Buick  and  Dial 
soap. 

Vadun  designed  the  panel  feature  to 
add  a  visual  humor  element  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  pages.  It  measures  8  or  9  picas  for 
insertion  anywhere  in  the  section. 


Family  scene 
from  Al  Smith's 
"The  Bumbles" 
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ASK  OUR  TEAM  ABOUT  WINNERS.. 
TNEY  RUN  WITH  THEM  EVERY  DAY. 

Meet  our  sales  representatives,  the  experts  in  their  field.  Experienced, 
knowledgable  and  professional,  they  can  introduce  you  to  some  of  the 
biggest  winners  in  the  business.  And  that’s  just  the  starting  gun.  Our 
combination  of  expert  salespeople  and  winning  features  can’t  be  beat! 


John  Killian 
Midwestern  states 


Robail  Famall 

Northeastern  stales 
and  Canada 


Patricia  Weber 
Far  Western  states 


Todd  Minch 
Southwestern  and 
Great  Plains  states 


Jack  Prahl 
Southern  states 


Field  News  Service 
specialist  based  m 
New  York  City 


/  1 - Eastern  states 

i, 

Dorothy  Portugals 
Telephone  sales 
representative  based 
in  Skokie.  Illinois 


For  more  information,  call  Ken  Reiley,  sales  manager, 
collect  at  (714)549-8700. 


FIELD 


1703  Kaiser  Avenue  •  Irvine,  California  92714  •  (714)  549-8700 


View  from  top 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


But  I  must  say,  a  picture  is  worth  1,000 
words. 

1  would  tell  youngsters  contemplating  a 
career  in  print  journalism  to  work  on 
developing  their  writing  skills  and  idea 
generating  abilities.  These  are  in  equal 
demand  by  newspapers,  television,  mov¬ 
ies,  book  publishing,  magazines,  and  so 
many  other  fields  where  writing  is  cen¬ 
tral.  1  believe  one  should  now  think 
beyond  the  base  of  pure  newspaper  work. 


Derick  J.  Daniels 

President  and  Chief  Operating 

Officer 

Playboy  Enterprises,  Inc. 

I  think  we  will  always  have  newspap¬ 
ers.  Good  ones  will  be  around  long  after 
I’m  gone.  But,  if  they  are  to  meet  the  new 
challenges  they  must,  above  all  else,  rec¬ 
ognize  that  reading  is  work.  It’s  hard 
work  compared  to  lying  back  in  your  easy 
chair  and  letting  images  soak  through 
your  eyes  and  ears.  And  we’re  facing  a 
future  where  sugar-coated  entertainment 
and  information  will  be  available  from 
sources  we  haven’t  even  envisioned  yet. 

When  life  is  tough  and  money  is  tight, 
as  it  is  now  for  so  many  people  want 


FOR  YOUR 
READER’S  HEALTH 

TODAY’S  FITNESS  CRAZE  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  explosion  of  reader  inleresl  in 
medicine,  health,  and  '  nutrition.  Vi  e 
didn’t  think  other  news  serx  ices  were  fill¬ 
ing  your,  and  your  reader's,  needs  for 
articles  in  this  vital  field.  So  we  started 

1NTERN.4TIONAL  MEDICAL  TRI- 
BUNE  SYNDICATE. 

An  affiliate  of  the  largest  medical  news 
gathering  organization  in  the  world, 
I  MTS  draws  on  a  dozen  publications  in 
eight  countries  and  a  worldwide  network 
of  journalists  to  bring  you  the  news  and 
information  your  readers  can  use. 

IN  SHORT,  WE’RE  SPECIALISTS. 

Choose  from  over  2.5  feature  and  news 
stories  and  16  columns  per  month.  Sub¬ 
scribe  now  to  our  weekly  service,  deliv¬ 
ered  to  you  electronically  or  by  mail,  by 
calling  202-338-8866  or  write: 


INTEUNATIONAL 
MEDICAL 
TUI  BUNE 
SYNDICATE 

Sullt  700,  600  Niw  Himptlilrs  Avmue,  N.W. 
Wartinglon,  D.C.  20037 


entertainment  and  escape.  And  this  has 
always  seemed  to  be  a  newspaper’s  blind 
spot;  they  have  always  taken  their  guard¬ 
ian  responsibilities  too  seriously  and  fre¬ 
quently  wind  up  dull  and  self-righteous. 
They  seem  to  forget  these  are  the  very 
qualities  that  alienate  those  who  seek  to 
escape  the  harsh  realities  of  life. 

I  believe  newspapers  should  devote 
more  space  to  the  things  that  are  helpful, 
enjoyable,  exciting  and  fun  as  opposed  to 
undue  emphasis  on  “responsible” 
information.  They  spend  too  much  time 
giving  readers  what  they  think  they  ought 
to  know  rather  than  what  they  want  to 
know.  Readers  are  basically  interested  in 
shelter,  food,  health,  security,  sex, 
money  and  subjects  dealing  with  these 
concerns. 

This  simply  means  that  newspapers 
should  invest  whatever  it  takes  to  make 
their  content  relevant  and  interesting, 
and  consequently  more  indispensible  to 
their  readers.  They  might  take  a  page 
from  the  newsmagazines  who  long  ago, 
because  of  space  limitations,  learned  how 
to  pack  more  information,  sparkle  and 
pertinence  into  a  square  inch  than  any 
newspaper. 

The  Playboy  interview  will  hurt  Mayor 
Koch  about  the  same  way  the  Jimmy  Car¬ 
ter  piece  hurt  him;  It  will  help  get  him 
elected.  It  humanized  Carter,  and  it 
shows  Ed  Koch  as  a  guy  with  human 
frailties  who  is  honest.  He’s  also  colorful, 
interesting  and  charismatic — some  of  the 
qualities  I’ve  indicated  newspapers 
should  strive  for. 


Stephen  D.  Isaacs 

Former  Vicepresident  and  Editor 

Minneapolis  Star 

Today,  it’s  tougher  for  a  newspaper  to 
be  successful  than  ever  before.  I  don’t 
expect  there  will  be  an  evening  news¬ 
paper,  in  the  historic  mold,  left  in  any  of 
our  big  cities  in  five  to  ten  years. 

Among  the  reasons  most  frequently 
cited  for  the  vast  changes  taking  place  in 
our  industry  are:  the  increased  number  of 
working  women  and  other  cultural 
changes  that  have  cut  into  reading  time. 
The  difficulty  and  expense  of  fighting  big 
city  rush-hour  traffic  to  deliver  the  eve¬ 
ning  editions.  And,  the  enormous  inroads 
made  by  the  increased  news  coverage  of 
television,  cable  and  other  sources. 

At  the  Minneapolis  Star  we  believed 
that  if  we  had  any  hope,  it  was  to  avoid 
the  common  error  of  trying  to  become 
television  in  print. 

We  concentrated  on  a  different  special 
interest  market  every  day.  For  instance, 
our  area  is  heavily  involved  with  comput¬ 
ers  so  we  introduced  a  section  called, 
“Tomorrow’’  to  try  to  attract  people  in 
that  industry.  We  have  an  unusally  high 
concentration  of  young  people  between 
21  and  35  in  this  area  so  we  focused  heavi¬ 
ly  on  features  that  would  appeal  to  them. 
One  week  we  concentrated  on  a  massive 


series  on  the  Indians  of  Minnesota  and 
what  had  happened  and  what  could  hap¬ 
pen  to  them.  Our  aim  was  to  focus  on 
special  interest  goups  who  would  consid¬ 
er  the  paper  indispensible.  But  we  ran  out 
of  time. 

The  kind  of  specialization  we  were 
striving  for  meant  six  or  seven  magazine 
pieces  every  day  besides  the  sports, 
opinion  and  other  regular  pages.  We  tried 
to  do  it  with  61  writers  and  reporters,  but 
we  just  didn’t  have  the  necessary  man- 
power.  The  question  remains 
unanswered  whether  or  not  a  market  this 
size  can  afford  to  pay  for  this  kind  of 
treatment.  It’s  not  a  job  to  try  on  a 
shoestring. 

What  do  I  see  ahead?  I  talked  to  many 
publishers  recently,  and  was  startled  by 
the  number  who  have  in  effect  told  me 
that  the  newspaper  business  is  a  dying 
industry.  A  dinosaur.  Some  will  sur¬ 
vive — the  very  big  and  the  very  small — 
but  the  in-betweens  are  going  to  face 
rough  times  in  this  electronic  era.  Many 
have  advised  me  that  at  my  age,  44,  I 
should  go  into  one  other  phase  of  the 
communications  business.  Frankly,  I  was 
stunned  by  their  comments. 

Vendor  threatened 
by  gunmen  in  R.l. 

The  head  of  the  agency  that  distributes 
the  New  York  Times  in  Rhode  Island  and 
communities  in  nearby  Massachusetts 
has  told  the  police  that  he  was  threatened 
by  two  gunmen,  and  private  security 
guards  have  been  engaged  to  protect 
deliverers  of  the  newspaper. 

The  incident  occurred  at  4  a.m.  April  12 
in  Providence,  according  to  John  F.  Kil- 
ey,  who  was  hired  two  weeks  earlier  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  weekday  issues  of 
the  Times  that  had  been  handled  for 
several  years  by  the  Silverstein  News 
Agency,  the  largest  in  the  area. 

Kiley  told  the  police  that  he  was 
accosted  by  the  men  as  he  prepared  to 
supervise  delivery  of  2,900  copies  of  that 
day’s  issue.  He  said  the  men  told  him  he 
was  “in  the  wrong  business’’  and  asked 
whether  his  job  was  worth  his  life. 

After  demanding  his  driver’s  license  to 
ascertain  his  home  address,  Kiley  said 
the  men  left,  taking  several  ledger  cards 
containing  business  records. 

Before  the  incident,  a  series  of  acts  of 
vandalism  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
about  one-fourth  of  the  copies  of  the 
Times  destined  for  newsstands  and 
homes  in  the  Providence  delivery  area. 
Kiley  also  reported  being  offered  a  bribe 
of  $15,000  to  discontinue  his  delivery 
service. 

Donald  A.  Nizen,  senior  vicepresident 
of  the  Times  in  charge  of  consumer 
marketing,  said  in  New  York  that  Kiley 
and  his  staff  had  been  provided  with 
armed  security  guards  who  followed  the 
delivery  vans  on  their  rounds. 
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Out  of  work 
steelworkers 
publish  tabloid 

By  David  Smith 

It  happens  every  few  months.  Dozens 
of  people  jam  into  Larry  Evans’  two- 
story,  woodframed  home  in  the  Home¬ 
stead  section  of  Pittsburgh.  They  drink 
wine  and  beer,  make  new  friendships,  lis¬ 
ten  to  music. 

And  they  edit  a  newspaper. 

It’s  called  the  Mill  Hunk  Herald,  a 
quarterly  tabloid  now  selling  for  $1  on 
20%  of  the  newsstands  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
Herald  is  truly  a  grassroots  affair.  There 
are  no  professional  editors  or  writers — 
only  “organizers” — and  everyone  gets  a 
chance  to  decide  on  which  articles  will  be 
published.  Editing  is  done  on  the  basis 
that  “the  writer  knows  best.” 

“We  don’t  revise  anybody’s  work,” 
sayd  Evans,  a  34-year  old  steelworker 
originally  from  Baltimore.  “We’ll  correct 
spelling  but  there  are  no  major  changes.” 

The  pages  of  the  Herald  are  filled  with 
articles  by  people  from  all  walks  of  like 
who  have  never  been  published  before — 
articles  about  Reagonoinics,  nuclear 
power,  working  conditions  in  factories 
and  short  poems  and  book  reviews.  The 
writing  is  crisp  and  conversational, 
almost  as  if  someone  was  talking  to  you 
from  across  the  table. 

“The  Herald  is  like  an  omelette  of  bits 
and  pieces  coming  from  all  over,”  says 
Evans.  If  there  is  one  theme  running 
through  the  articles  in  the  Herald  it  is 
“the  abandonment  of  industry  from  the 
northeast,”  Evans  says. 

“The  large  steelmakers  believe  the 
people  have  served  their  purpose  and 
they  can  now  lose  the  heritage  that  built 
up  around  the  steel  mills  and  die  away,” 
says  Evans.  “There’s  a  certain  betrayal 
that  people  are  feeling.  We’re  attempting 
to  be  the  voice  of  the  disenfranchised.” 

“The  writing  is  really  straight  from  the 
heart,”  he  says. 

Right  now,  the  Herald  is  blossoming. 
Local  newspapers  and  television  news 
programs  have  done  stories  on  the  paper 
and  the  Herald  has  even  gotten  some 
attention  from  a  few  national  magazines. 
Recently,  the  organizers  of  the  Herald 
branched  out  into  cable  tv.  They  also 
hope  to  get  a  grant  to  do  a  massive  oral 
history  project. 

The  seed  for  the  Herald  was  planted  in 
1977  when  a  group  of  dissident  steelwork¬ 
ers,  unhappy  with  their  union’s  news¬ 
paper,  decided  to  publish  an  alternative 
paper  called  the  Union  Coupler. 

“That  experience  became  extremely 
popular  with  the  men,”  Evans  says.  “It 
was  spunky,  we  let  it  all  hang  out.  People 
who  didn’t  know  how  to  write  got 
involved.  Some  drew  cartoons.  Many  of 
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them  had  been  devoid  of  inspiration  for  a 
long  time.  Some  of  the  guys  were  advising 
working  men,  domestic  quarrels  based  on 
the  fact  that  they  worked  at  the  mill.” 

Eventually,  Evans  says,  the  staff  of  the 
Coupler  lost  their  jobs  at  the  mills.  So 
they  started  the  Herald  in  February,  1979 
by  kicking  in  $25  each.  They  took  the 
paper’s  name  from  the  slur  “Millhunky” 
used  by  Pittsburgh  industrialists  earlier  in 
the  century  to  refer  to  immigrant  labor. 
The  Herald,  at  first,  had  a  heavy  steel¬ 
worker  influence  but  eventually 
embraced  many  types  of  unions  and 
workers.  In  the  past  three  years,  more 
than  500  people  have  written  for  the 
Herald,  many  of  them  retirees. 

The  process  for  selecting  stories  is 
democratic.  For  the  winter  issue,  the 
Herald  received  85  submissions.  All  the 
authors  were  invited  to  attend  editorial 
meetings  at  Evans’  home.  The  articles 
were  passed  around — with  the  authors’ 
names  covered  up — and  everyone  rated 
the  pieces  on  a  one  to  five  basis. 

A  consensus  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
reach  on  policy  issues.  The  organization 
has  still  not  resolved  a  dispute  over 
whether  to  accept  advertising.  A  dis¬ 
agreement  also  emerged  over  the  issue  of 
whether  to  print  the  paper  in  a  non-union 
shop  to  save  on  production  costs. 

“Union  printing  prices  went  up, 
incredibly  and  we  had  to  make  a 
decision,”  says  Evans.  “Either  we  had  to 
cut  back  the  number  of  pages  or  go  non¬ 
union.  We  voted  to  go  non-union  ...  It 
may  be  a  contradiction  but  we  made  a 
pledge  to  ourselves  to  go  union  as  soon  as 
we  could  afford  it.  It’s  a  question  of  tac¬ 
tics.  Alot  of  union  shops  can’t  give  us  a 
break.” 

Evans  says  production  costs  are  now 
SI  ,500  per  issue.  The  subscription  list  has 
reached  2,000  and  1 ,500  are  sold  on  news¬ 
stands. 

N.J.  press  groups 
form  a  coalition 

Several  press  associations  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  have  joined  together  to 
form  the  New  Jersey  Press  Coalition. 

The  coalition  will  not  replace  the 
individual  press  groups  around  the  state, 
but  is  hoped  to  give  the  state’s  journalists 
an  additional  forum  to  air  some  of  their 
common  problems  and  to  give  journalists 
more  clout  when  problems  related  to 
news  coverage  arise. 

Representatives  from  New  Jersey 
Press  Women,  Pica  Club,  New  Jersey 
Press  Photographers  Association,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  Press  Club,  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  and  the  North  Jersey  Press 
Club  attended  the  first  meeting. 

Charles  Homer,  vicepresident  of  the 
North  Jersey  Press  Club,  said,  “The  state 
press  coalition  is  off  to  a  fine  start.  We 
formed  committees  at  the  initial  meeting, 
which  already  has  drawn  interest  from 
other  press  groups. 


Judge  orders  school 
to  open  its  records 

A  Boone  County  (Mo.)  circuit  judge 
has  ordered  the  University  of  Missouri  to 
open  its  records  and  meetings  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  ruling  ends  a  4-year  old  lawsuit 
filed  by  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune.  The  newspaper  filed  the  suit  after 
the  university  denied  the  requests  for  uni- 
ve'^ity  information  made  by  a  Tribune 
reporter. 

In  its  court  papers,  the  Tribune  alleged 
that  the  university  withheld:  Internal 
audits  of  university  operation;  a  private 
consultant’s  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
raising  money  from  private  donors  to 
build  a  medical  library  at  the  university; 
and  a  report  to  the  university  president 
from  the  hospital  task  force  appointed  to 
outline  changes  in  the  university  medical 
center. 

The  suit  also  challenged  the  university 
on  its  periodic  dinner  and  luncheon  cura¬ 
tor  meetings  that  have  been  closed  to  the 
public  and  news  media. 

Circuit  Judge  John  Cave  issued  an 
injunction  prohibiting  the  university  from 
closing  informal  curators’  meetings  to  the 
public. 

He  also  rejected  the  university  argu¬ 
ments  that  any  university  records  could 
be  withheld  from  the  public . 

/  N 

The  bad  news 

about  TV  Hstingsl 

The  proliferation  of  cable  networks 
is  complicating  newspaper's 
thoughtful  presentation  of  television 
information  to  reader-viewers. 

Advertising  revenue  is  being 
threatened  by  competition  from  per¬ 
iodicals  that  may  be  giving  their  read¬ 
ers  better,  and  more  detailed  infor¬ 
mation. 

Your  methods  of  presenting  TV  in¬ 
formation  to  your  readers  now,  may 
lack  accuracy  and  originality,  let 
alone  be  amenable  to  the  changes 
you  need. 

The  good  news  is  that  you  can 
have  wire  delivery  of  grids  and  rolling 
logs  the  way  you  want  them  . 
right  now.  Be  imaginative  with  your 
requirements,  and  then  call  or  write: 

TORRINGTON  DATA* 

'The  quality  alternative" 

County  Line  Road,  P.O.  Box  269 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y.  12801 
Tel:  (518)  793-9608 

*A  Torrington  Industries,  ItK.,  company 
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Assassination  coverage  leads 
Overseas  Press  Club  awards 


From  a  record  number  of  413  entries, 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America, 
Inc.,  awarded  its  1981  prizes  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  international 
journalism  during  banquet  ceremonies  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  April  28. 

The  panel  of  judges  for  the  awards  was 
chaired  by  Bruce  Gray,  president  and 
publisher  of  Atlantic  Monthly. 

According  to  winning  coverage,  the 
assassination  of  Anwar  Sadat  was  the  ma¬ 
jor  international  story  of  the  year.  Cover¬ 
age  swept  four  of  the  awards  with  the  Hal 
Boyle  Award  for  best  daily  newspaper  or 
wire  service  reporting  from  abroad  going 
to  David  Ottaway  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

In  the  electronic  media  categories, 
American  Broadcasting  Company  was  a 
runaway  winner  snaring  three  of  the  top 
four  categories.  It  won  the  Ben  Grauer 
Award  for  spot  news  coverage  of  the 
attempt  on  Pope  John  Paul  ll’s  life;  the 
Lowell  Thomas  Award  for  the  best  radio 
interpretation  of  foreign  affairs;  and  best 
tv  spot  news  reporting  from  abroad. 

Osborn  Elliott,  dean  of  Columbia 
University’s  School  of  Journalism  made 
the  awards  presentations. 

Feature  speaker  was  Secretary  of 
Defense  Casper  Weinberger. 

*  *  * 

The  list  of  winners  of  the  1981  OPC 
Awards  are: 

Class  1 —  The  Hal  Boyle  Award  for  the 
best  daily  newspaper  or  wire  service 
reporting  from  abroad;  David  B.  Ottaway 
of  the  Washington  Post  for  his  articles  on 
the  assassination  of  Anwar  Sadat. 

Class  2 —  The  Bob  Considine  Award 
for  the  best  daily  newspaper  or  wire  serv¬ 
ice  interpretation  of  foreign  affairs;  David 
K.  Willis  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  for  two  separate  articles,  “On  the 
Trail  of  the  A-Bomb  Makers’’  and 
“Soviet  Memorandums”. 

Class  3 —  Robert  Capa  Gold  Medal  pre- 
sented  by  Life  magazine  for  best 
photographic  reporting  from  abroad 
requiring  exceptional  courage  and  enter¬ 
prise;  Rudi  Frey  of  Time  magazine  for 
“Poland”. 

Class  4 — Best  photographic  reporting 
from  abroad: 

For  magazines  and  books — The  Oliver 
Rebbot  Award  ($500  and  a  plaque)  pre¬ 
sented  by  Newsweek:  Nakram  Gadel 
Karim  of  Time  magazine;  The  New  York 
Times  and  Gamma  for  “Sadat  Assassina¬ 
tion”. 

For  newspapers  and  wire  services;  Kent 
Kobersteen  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
for  “Global  Poverty/The  Darkening  Fu¬ 
ture”. 

Class  5 — The  Ben  Grauer  Award  for 
the  best  radio  spot  news  from  abroad; 
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Willis 


Ottaway 


Wright 


DeRamus 


Kobersteen 


McConagha 


Livingston 


ABC  Radio  for  “Attempted  Assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  Pope”. 

Class  6 — The  Lowell  Thomas  Award 
for  the  best  radio  interpretation  of  foreign 
affairs;  ABC  Radio  for  “Perspective: 
Sadat-The  Aftermath”. 

Class  7 — Best  television  spot  news 
reporting  from  abroad;  ABC  News  speci¬ 
al  events  coverage  of  Sadat  Assassination 
with  Fabrice  Moussus,  cameraman,  and 
Aly  El  Ashnawy,  sound  technician. 

Class  8 — The  Edward  R.  Murrow 
Award  for  the  best  television 


interpretation  or  documentary  on  foreign 
affairs;  “The  Russians”  from  a  series  en¬ 
titled  “The  Defense  of  the  United 
States”,  CBS  Reports. 

Class  9 — The  Mary  Hemingway  Award 
for  the  best  magazine  reporting  from 
abroad;  Lawrence  Wechsler,  New  Yor¬ 
ker,  for  “A  Reporter  in  Poland:  And 
There  Was  Light”. 

Class  10 — The  best  magazine 
interpretation  of  foreign  affairs;  Walter 
Isaacson  and  correspondents  of  Time 
magazine,  for  “Arming  the  World”. 

Class  1 1 —  Best  cartoon  on  foreign 
affairs  ($150-NeH'  York  Daily  News)  ;  Don 
Wright,  Miami  News,  “Miss  Liberty  on 
Beach”. 

Class  12 —  Best  business  news  report¬ 
ing  from  abroad;  J.A.  Livingston  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  “English  Les¬ 
sons  for  America”. 

Class  13 —  The  Cornelius  Ryan  Award 
for  best  book  on  foreign  affairs;  Pierre 
Salinger,  for  “America  Held  Hostage: 
The  Secret  Negotiations”. 

Class  14 —  The  Madeline  Dane  Ross 
Award  ($500)  for  international  reporting 
in  any  medium  which  demonstrates  a 
concern  for  humanity;  Kent  Kobersteen 
and  Alan  McConagha  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  for  “Global  Poverty/The 
Darkening  Future”. 

Class  15 —  Best  editorial  or  editorial 
series  which  most  effectively  discloses 
abuse  of  human  rights  abroad;  Betty  De- 
Ramus,  Detroit  Free  Press,  for  editorial 
series  “Hungry  People.” 

Citation  Winners 

Brian  Mooney  of  Reuters  for  “Poland  1981”. 

Alex  Dtehsler  of  the  San  Diego  Union  for  “Guate¬ 
mala  and  El  Salvador". 

Elizabeth  Pond  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
for  “Articles  on  Euroniissiles". 

Robert  J.  White  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  for 
“Coverage  and  Commentary  on  Central  America”. 

Henry  Herr  Gill  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  for 
“Cocaine  Express/Marijuana  Murder”. 

Bruno  B^rbey  of  Life  magazine-Magnum  for 
“Poland  on  Brink”. 

Harry  Benson  of  Life  magazine  for” Parched  Land 
of  the  Dying”  and  “The  Endless  Wake”. 

Steven  L.  Raymer,  National  Geographic  for  “The 
Illegal  Trade  in  Endangered  Wildlife”. 

ABC  for  “Hostage  Coverage”. 

Fred  J .  Kennedy  on  N BC  Radio  Network  News  for 
“Hitler’s  Children”. 

Robin  Lloyd  and  Mike  Mosher  of  NBC-tv  for 
“Central  America;  Guatemala,  The  Next  Act?” 

ABC  for  the  ABC  News  Closeup,  “Japan:  Myths 
Behind  the  Miracle”. 

Shirley  Christian  of  the  New  Republic  for  “Free¬ 
dom  &  Unfreedom  in  Nicaragua”. 

Robert  Shaplen  of  the  New  Yorker,  for  “Letter 
from  Tokyo”. 

Peter  Goldman,  Newsweek,  for  “What  Vietnam 
Did  to  Us”. 

Lazaro  Fresquet,  El  Miami  Herald  for  “Red”. 
Mike  Peters,  Dayton  Daily  News,  for  editorial  car¬ 
toons. 

Roy  Rowan  of  Fortune  magazine  for  “China's 
Creeping  Capitalism”. 

Tom  Fenton  of  CBS  for  CBS  Evening  News  with 
Dan  Rather  for  “Too  Many  People,  Too  Little 
Food”. 

Cheryl  McCall  of  People  magazine  for  “An  Angry 
Doctor  Battles  a  Gruesome  Black  Market  in  Asian 
Children”. 

William  Kucewicz  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
“Yellow  Rain”. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

Circulation  Department 
575  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN— Popular  and 
practical  feature  for  your  local  business  com¬ 
munity.  Provides  expert  advice  for  the  self- 
empk)^.  Featured  in  Newsday,  St  Petersburg 
Times,  Tulsa  Tribune,  Houston  Chronicle  and 
100  fine  newspapers.  Free  samples.  M 
Stevens,  15  Breckenridge  Rd,  Chappaqua  NY 
10514. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BUSINESS 


CARTOONS 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment.  Church 
directory  illustrations,  horoscope,  movie  re¬ 
views,  crossword  puzzles,  humorous  cartoons, 
other  quality  features  for  the  weekly  editor 
(offset).  Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box  995,  New 
nan  GA  30264;  (404)  253-5355. 


UFESTYLES 


TEEN-SCENE:  A  (Comic  Strip  or  Panel)  Feature 
focusing  on  our  teenagers,  and  their  world. 
Dickson-Bennett,  Box  265,  St  Joseph  MO 
64502  or  phone  (816)  279-9315. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" -A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  savini 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 ! 
13th,  Temple  TX  76M1. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


"GINO" — A  family  type  panal  cartoon.  One  to 
six  per  week,  affordable  for  any  newspaper  size. 
For  free  samples  and  information  write  Gene 
Machamer,  37  Brandy  Lane,  Mechanicsburg 
PA  17055 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  8th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 


GENERAL 


CHILDREN  learn  about  nature  through  "Uncle 
Walt's  Animal  Farm"  column  (illustrated).  Free 
samples.  Cinderella  Adventures,  PO  Box  2216, 
Clearbrook  BC  Canada  V2T  3X8. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
celebraties  and  national  political  figures 
International  Photo  News.  Box  2405,  West 
Palm  Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion — The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact.  iMic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal.  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 


OVER  100  FEATURES:  Cartoons,  puzzles, 
humor,  info,  kids:  some  daily.  Big  catalog  $3 
refundable  with  order.  DBI,  17700  Western 
69e,  Gardena  CA  90248. 


HUMOR 


HUMOR  COLUMN.  Buy  pieces.  Sponsors  con¬ 
tests.  Camera  ready.  8  weeklies.  Kay  Ratts, 
(217)  235-0424;  900  S  33.  Mattoon  IL 
61938. 


HOUSE  CALLS— Miami  Herald.  Dallas  News, 
Buffalo,  Des  Moines.  San  Antonio.  Rochester 
etc.  Q&A.  7th  year.  National  award  says,  “con¬ 
cise.  entertaining,  solid  writing  skills,  wealth  of 
real  estate  knowledge."  240  Hemingway 
Rochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271-6230. 


WEEKLY 


PROVEN  SUCCESS!  THE  A.Q.  TEST 
Al  lows  readers  to  test  their  Awareness  Quotient 
Weekly.  175words.  Fun.  Very  reasonable  rates. 
Samples  upon  request.  Prosper  Press,  123 
Alto,  San  Rafael  CA  94902.  Or  call  collect 
(415)  453-2162. 


TITLES  OF  MYSTERY  FORUM  columns:  "A 
Box  of  Chocolates,  a  Greedy  Actress,  a  Mur 
der.”  "A  Guilty  Man,  but  Not  of  This  (Articular 
^ime."  When  your  paper  runs  the  mystery  and 
detective  book  review  column,  you  pick  the 
title.  MYSTERY  FORUM  by  Bob  Myers,  avail¬ 
able  on  a  weekly  basis  from  Feature  Associates, 
3334  Kerner  Blvd,  ^n  Rafael  CA  94M1 


THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 

When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people 
you  can  meet  all  the  people 
you  want  to  meet — 
buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  jobseekers, 
and  more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

For  rates  and  info:  (212)  752-7053 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ESTABLISHED  PUBLISHER  wishes  to  acquire 
trade  magazine,  newspaper,  or  newsletter.  Will 
consider  publishing  venture.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  4198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Publications  and  supplement  plant 
aossing  $1.500.(XX).  Profitable.  Box  4200. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  PERIODICALS  distribution 
group  seeking  acquisitions-contracts- 
investments  for  domestic  and/or  international  1 
large  scale  geographical  operation.  Call  (305)  1 
592-0050/Jetf  Martiny.  | 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partnership, 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho. 
Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 

VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  tor  estate,  tax. 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co.  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Haddonfield  NJ  08033; 
(609)  795-6026. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS.  MEDIA  BROKER 

On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  oublications. 
Rid«  Rd.  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
60(59. 

Appraisals.  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

James  W.R.  White 

Box  109.  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446-0871 
n^ts:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Brokers  You  Can  Trust 

Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 

Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEIWSPAPERS 

W  B  GRIMES  &  CO.  INC 

1511  K  St.  NW 

Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

ED  0  MEYER.  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  lOl-E,  300  W 
Franklin  St.  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office" 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office." 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc 
11  Mam  St.  ^thboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1.  Box  146.  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


THE  MIDWEST 
BROKERS  AND  APPRAISERS 
of  weekly  newspapers 
and  small  dailies 

ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212,  Gahra  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  or  879-2412 
Midwest  newspapers-(}ur  only  business 


MEL  HOOELL,  Newspaper  Broker. 
PO  Box  2277.  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


IMPROVE  EFFICIENCY  in  (^mera  prep  area. 
Consulting  and  Personnel  job  training.  Contact: 
George  H  Wysong.  Graphic  Arts  Consulting 
Service.  39  Lakeview  Estates.  Warrenton  MO 
63383;  (314)  456-2136. 


JAMES  M  ADKINS.  Sr,  44  years  in  newspaper- 
all  consultant  services  and  special  advertising 
and  advertising  promotions.  (303)  841-4087, 
8102  Windwood  Way.  Parker  (X)  80134. 


WE  GUIDE  YOU  to  practical  management  solu¬ 
tions  for  higher  productivty,  revenues,  profits. 
33  years  in  group  newspaper  management. 
Contact:  ROBERT  J  ROSSI 
Management  (Xxisultant  for  Newspapers 
227B,  RRl,  Brookneal  VA;  (804)  376-3021 


WHAT'S  the  problem?  Free  analysis  by  suc¬ 
cessful  publisher-editor-advertising  director. 
Send  details  and  3  recent  issues.  Oiuick  reply. 
Stanley  Moss.  Box  312,  Gardena  CA  90247. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


THREE  IOWA  WEEKLY  newspapers.  Twocoun- 
ty  seats.  One  central  plant.  All  unopposed.  Bob 
da^H.  Broker.  (712)  542-3070. 


TWO  PAPERS  on  California  coast.  $115,000 
and  illO.OOO  gross.  Buy  either  or  both.  Very 
profitable,  terrific  terms.  Publisher,  PO  Box 
327,  Aptos  CA  95003. 


UPPER  ZONE  4  weekly  group.  $  1 M  gross,  cen¬ 
tral  plant.  iVt  times  gross  plus  real  estate. 
Serious  qualified  inquiries.  Box  41 15.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


50-YEAR-OLD  award-winning  Florida  weekly  in 
fast  growth  market.  Latest  typesetting 
equipment:  modern  darkroom  and  camera: 
3000  circulation;  $146.(XX)  gross.  Reply  to 
Bm  3908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BLUE  RIBBON 
MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS! 
Unopposed  southwest  Illinois  county  seat 
weekly,  5500  circulation,  plus  companion 
shopper.  Full  plant,  including  4-unit  press. 
Grossing  $470,000  with  good  net.  $130,000 
down. 

Small  twin  Indiana  weeklies.  Beautiful  area 
with  good  potential.  Typesetting  equipment 
only.  1300  circulation.  $55,000  with  liberal 
terms. 

Historic  Indiana  weekly,  2500  circulation  in 
city  of  2800.  Grosses  over  $80,000  with  fine 
net.  $155,000  includes  building.  Good  equip¬ 
ment,  including  job  shop. 

Call  (309)  932-2270  days 
(309)  879-2412  evenings 
ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSOCfATES 
Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
"Midwest  Newspapers  Our  Only  Business" 


NATIONAL  BLUE  RIBBON  WEEKLY  News¬ 
paper  in  Mid-Atlantic  boom  area.  Doing  more 
than  $300  thousand  gross.  Usual  asking  price 
and  terms. 

COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in  historic  Maryland 
Eastern  Shore.  One  of  the  few  remaining  150- 
year-old  newspapers  priced  right  for 
development. 

REGIONAL  JEWISH  WEEKLY,  long 
established,  many  repeat  advertisers,  owner 
will  train  staff.  $150,000  gross. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  COALFIELD  WEEKLY  in  larg¬ 
est  captive  coalmine  area.  $80,0(X)  gross. 
VIRGINIA  WEEKLY  without  competition  in  two 
counties.  Modern  offset  equipinent  and  good 
commercial  printing  business. 

Confidential  information  to  reliable  inquirers. 
Edwin  0  Meyer,  Licensed  Broker,  Suite  101-E, 
300  W  Franklin,  Richmond  VA  23220;  (804) 
643-7816. 


5500  PAID  CIRCULATION,  National  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon,  county  seat,  98  years  old,  unopposed. 
Zone  5  newspaper.  We  have  our  own  press. 
Substantial  down  payment  required.  Box 
4165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PACKAGE  OF  THREE  NEWSPAPERS  offers 
deep  South  county  exclusive.  Pay  $2(X),000 
down  and  owner  will  finance  remaining 
$325, (X)0.  Payout  in  seven  years  easy  with 
good  management.  Capable  staff  in  place  and 
anxious  to  stay.  Wayne  Chancey  Consultants, 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345;  (205)  693- 
2619. 


THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots" 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
tdossing  over  $800,(XX).  Box  3957,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  SHOPPER,  profitable  1982 
poss  in  excess  of  $800,000.  Located  in  cen¬ 
tral-northern  California.  Excellent  growth  rec¬ 
ord  and  potential,  over  50,(X)0  circulation- 
direct  mail.  Company  also  owns  other  profitable 
expanding  publications.  Ideal  for  acquisition 
minded  company  desiring  territorial  expansion. 
Box  4134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  PROFITABLE  suburban  weekly  in 
Zone  5.  Grossing  $500,000.  Growing  rapidly. 
25%  profit.  No  equipment.  Qualified  buyers 
only.  Box  4178,  Editor  &  Publisher 


LARGE  SUBURBAN  weekly  in  desirable  Sun 
Belt  city,  returns  editor/publisher  more  than 
30%  on  gross  of  $4M-500,0(X).  Offered  at 
premium  over  gross,  substantial  down.  This 
kind  of  property  is  not  often  offered.  Box4119, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


PERSONALS 


FOR  A  LITERARY  JOURNALISM  study  I  want  to 
talk  with  editors  who  have  used  footnotes  in 
newspapers.  RT  Berner,  118(iarnegie,  Univer¬ 
sity  Park  PA  16082. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ESTABLISHED  FREE  DISTRIBUTION  WEEK¬ 
LY  tv  shopper  with  contract  advertisers,  strong 
net  earning,  and  solid  distribution  network. 
Protected  franchise  territory  with  pre-approved 
co-op  files.  $110K  includes  complete  expense- 
paid  training  in  New  York  for  two  people. 
Excellent  high-profit  opportunity  in  clean 
southern  California  area.  Box  4170,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 


NEED  a  copy  of  "Solid  Gold  Copy  Editor." 
Donahue,  Purdue  Exponent,  West  Lafayette  IN 
47901;  (317)  743-4611. 


WIDELY-RESPECTED  publisher  is  interested 
in  acquiring  profitable  non-newspaper  publica¬ 
tions  (  newspaper  format)  with  gross  or  potentia  I 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  Flexible  arrangements 
to  meet  your  needs  including  you  remaining 
with  the  publication.  Please  send  information 
to  Box  3671,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
kept  strictly  confidential. 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


SEASONS  GREETINGS 
Well  positioned  shoppers  and  free  products 
thrive  on  recessions.  Saving  ntoney  is  not  an 
option  to  thousands  of  your  readers— If  you're 
not  thrivingull  Estil  Cradick  and  let's  find  out 
why.  950  Parkwood  Dr,  Dunedin  FL  33528; 
(813)  733-1678. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective 

LINE  ADS 

1  week  —$4.50  per  line. 

2  weeks— M  OO  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue. 


January  2,  1982 
POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$3.00  per  line. 

2  weeks — $2.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 
Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$85  per  column  inch;  2  times-$75  per  column  inch;  3  times-$70 
per  column  inch;  4  times-$65  per  column  inch. 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 


DEADLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
SERVICES  _ 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
Circulation  Problems??? 
CIRCULATION  CLIMBERS-(617)  438-7922 
FOR  RESULTS 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


AHENTION  CIRCULATORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
No  newspaper  is  too  large  or  too  small  for  our 
organization  to  give  your  circulation  figures  a 
boost.  Telephone  marketing  experts.  Use  the 
BEST  and  it  will  cost  you  LESS.  Write  or  call 
Campbell  and  Associates.  3864  Center  Rd.  # 
IOC,  Brunswick  OH  44212,  (216)  225-7440. 


DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


DISSATISFIED  with  the  news  content  of  your 
paper?  Unhappy  over  how  it  looks?  Let  a  proven 
professional  take  a  look  at  it.  Send  one  issue  for 
free  analysis  and  estimate.  Box  4094,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  CITY-BASED  JOURNALIST  avail¬ 
able.  Local  interviews,  press  conference  cover¬ 
age,  hard,  soft  news  and  features.  Extensive 
experience.  Robert  Hausman,  (212)  998- 
1330. 


NEED  FRESH  LIVELY  NEWS  from  Washington 
with  a  local  slant  that  will  help  your  audience 
mold  informed  opinions?  We  work  only  when 
you  give  us  the  nod.  The  editorial  ball  remains 
in  your  court  as  to  frequency  of  submissions! 
Washington  Spectrum  News  Service,  PO  Box 
56376,  Washington  DC  20011. 


ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engineering 
modifications,  rebuilding  and  removal.  Single 
width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bramble  Professional 
Press  Engineering.  Rt  2,  Box  2285.  McAllen  TX 
78501.  (512)  682-7011. 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


INCREASE  LINAGE  REVENUE! 
Newspaper  Researc  at  (k)St  Effective  Prices, 
PLUS  the  marketing  tools  needed  to  stimulate 
your  salesforce  serving  US  and  Canadian  mar¬ 
kets.  References  and  brochure  upon  request. 
CONSUMER  DATA,  319  Clematis,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33401.  Call  collect.  (305)  655- 
0926. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


INCREASE  YOUR  SUBSCRIBER  share  of  mar¬ 
ket  with  Mediamax.  Cost  effective  telephone 
and  crew  sales  programs.  National  references 
upon  request.  Cion  white  (716)  631-8220. 


MICROFILM 


LAWRENCE 

Microfilming 
Newspapers  Microfilmed 
POBox  1015,  Fuquay-Varina  NC  27526 
(919)  552-5178 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World's  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 


CAMERA  EQUIPMENT  1  19"  Goerz  Red  dot 
artan  lens  with  5  scale  on  exposure  com¬ 
pensator  to  fit  most  horizontal  cameras  (New, 
replacement  cost  $1500)  $5(X).  Box  4175, 
Editor  &  Publihser. 


KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach  CA  90801 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins. 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MODEL  4572  basealigning  VIP  SN  912. 3  tur¬ 
ret  measure-matic,  18  fonts,  spare  reader, 
spare  parts  in  top  condition.  (309)-343-7181, 
Lyle  Fawer. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


IF  YOU'VE  WANTED  to  get  into  computerized 
bookkeeping,  here's  the  way  to  do  it  easily  and 
inexpensively.  We  have  an  accounts  receivable 
program  designed  for  weekly  newspaper  or 
shopper  operations  which  runs  on  Radio  Shack 
Mc^el  II  microcomputer.  It  has  nine  posting 
categories,  including:  display,  classified  dis¬ 
play,  regular  classified,  legal,  job  printing,  web 
printing,  other  and  receipts.  The  program  is 
very  "user  friendly."  You  don't  need  a  degree  in 
computer  science  to  operate  it.  It  calculates 
senrice  charges  and  prepares  itemized  state¬ 
ments  for  end  of  month  billing,  including 
individual  statements  needed  for  coop 
reimbursement.  The  program  generates  over 
35  information-packed  reports,  and  overall,  is 
an  extremely  valuable  business  tool.  For  a  bro- 
cure  describing  the  program  in  detail,  write: 
The  Chiefland  Citizen,  Drawer  980,  Chiefland 
FL  32626,  or  call  Walter  H  Wilson  at  (904) 
493-4796. 


YOU  CAN  BET  ON 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS,.. 


To  take  your  used  press,  hard¬ 
ware  (or  software)  that's  been  sit¬ 
ting  idly  by,  and  put  it  back  into 
production! 


Perhaps  you  can't  use  that  par¬ 
ticular  equipment  ...  but  we  ll 
bet  you  could  sure  use  the  space 
it  occupies. 

Consider  the  dozens,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  square  feet  being 
lost  in  storage  of  unused  equip¬ 
ment.  Now  look  at  the  space 
occupied  by  each  single  piece  of 
equipment  on  this  page!  Space  is 
money — hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  your  space  can  be 
opened  up  for  as  little  as  $2.80  a 
line  of  our  space!  We'll  put  that 
equipment  back  into  production 
for  you  in  someone  else's  plant— 
and  produce  a  profit  for  you  to 
boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-  7050 
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EQUIPMENT  >  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  SOFTWARE 
Designed  tw  a  publisher  for  the  Radio  Shack 
computer,  nints  journals,  bills,  aging  and  tear- 
sheet  reports.  Handles  interest  charges,  calcu¬ 
lates  rates  and  allows  month-end  volume  dis¬ 
counts.  Retains  6-month  detail  for  1000 
customers.  Both  software  and  hardware  for 
under  $13,000.  Call  or  write  for  sample  re¬ 
ports.  Publisher.  Control  Systems.  Steve  Kuck- 
uk,  (715)  526-6188.  PO  Box  476,  Shawano 
Wl,  54166. 


CUSTOMIZED  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
Looking  for  sophisticated  business  and  circula¬ 
tion  systems  tailored  for  your  newspaper?  CDS, 
Inc  offers  proven  systems  in  circulation, 
accounts  receivable,  payable,  payroll,  and 
general  ledger.  We  have  installed  and  modified 
systems  for  newspapers  with  circulations  vary¬ 
ing  from  10,000  to  300,000.  Call  collect  for 
more  information  (913)  381-1109,  or  write 
CDS,  Inc,  c/o  Sun  Publications.  Interstate  435 
at  Metcalf  Av,  Overland  Park  KS  66212. 


NEWSPAPER  COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING  OFFICE  SUPPLY 
ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  system  developed  by 
a  multi-faceted  publisher  to  handle  all  types  of 
receivables  from  invoicing  to  statement  ^nera- 
tion.  Fully  capable  with  our  general  ledger, 
payroll  and  accounts  payable  programs,  ^les 
analysis,  aging  and  seniice.  Charge  calcula¬ 
tions  are  alT supported.  Requires  Radio  Shack 
Model  II.  Programs  can  be  modified  to  meet 
your  needs  and  size  requirements.  For  further 
information  contact  Richard  Tidwell.  Critten¬ 
den  Publishing  Co,  PO  Box  459,  W  Memphis 
AR  72301;  (501)  735-1010. 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUGRAPHIC  Unified  Terminal  System 
(UTS)  with  five  (5)  terminals.  Includes  line 
printer  interface  with  hardware,  dual  controller 
interface  (DUTS)  with  hardware  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  two  newswire  services  low  or  high  speed, 
typesetter  interface,  all  cables  for  terminals 
and  line  printer  hookup.  In  good  condition  and 
under  warranty  extension  agreement.  Available 
seperately,  spare  parts  kit  with  extra  VDT  moni¬ 
tor.  Texas  instrument  Line  Printer.  Model  810. 
Call  Lou  Murray  or  Mr  Morin  (703)  433-2702. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 
NORTHEAST  ST(5RAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


2  PAPERMAN  MACHINES: 

(1)  Model  #820B  Serial  #1847 

(2)  Model  #PM2FT  Serial  #1853 

First  class  condition 

2  FEEDER  MACHINES  from  Cutler  Hammer/ 
Miner  Denver,  used  in  line  with  tyers: 

(1)  Serial  #520482-70TF  1 

(2)  Serial  #520482-70TF  2 

Call  KEN  KNICELEY(304)  348-51 18  or  KEN 
ADKINS  (304)  348-791 16. 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  with  complete 
conveyor  connection  and  spare  parts. 
Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  handfly  table. 
Folded  edge  first  delivery  system  for  Sheri¬ 
dan  inserter. 

Sheridan  5  knife  trimmer. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stacker. 

Kansa  inserter  with  4  stations. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker  with  programming 
keyboard. 

Idab  shrink  wrap  machine. 

Ferag  H500  Counter  Stacker  factory  rebuilt. 
Sta  Hi  257  Counter  Stacker. 

Sta  Hi  251  Counter  Stacker  with  spare  parts. 
Cutler  Hammer  conveyors,  bottom  wraps  and 
pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  tying  machines. 
Guilmont  quarter  folder. 

Saxmayer  tying  machine. 

Kirk  Rudy  equipment,  quarter  folders,  insert¬ 
ers,  labelers. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installation  services  also 
provided.  We  will  purchase  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  and  complete  newspaper  mailrooms. 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  St.,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


- 1 

-ERAG  H  5(X)  Counter  Stacker  in  excellent 
condition.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 
Ideal  for  commercial  or  newspaper  operation. 
Will  stack  from  4  to  96  page  woducts  such  as 
TV  Guide  at  press  feeds  up  to  70,0(X)  products 
per  hour.  Will  also  stack  quarter  page  products. 
Available  immediately.  C^tact  Graphic  Man¬ 
agement  Associates,  Inc.  (617)  481-8562. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668. 

MULLER  AND  MARTINI  Model  227E.  2  into  1 
inserter  for  sale.  Excellent  condition.  New  cost 
$47,500,  your  cost  $29,950.  For  information 
call  Obie  Lee  (713)  526-2693. 

MULLER  AND  MARTINI.  Model  227E  inserter. 

3  into  1.  Like  new.  Call  Mike  Canale.  (212) 
721-3737. 

NEW  SHERIDAN  inserter  Model  NP848  with 
SMS  hoppers  and  double  delivery.  Excellent 
condition  with  less  than  10  hours  operating 
time.  Fully  guaranteed.  Available  immediately. 
Significant  cost  savings.  Reply  to  Box  4002, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 

3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & 
Oamer  Inc,  540  Frontage  Rd.  Northfield  IL 
60093;  (312)  4467017. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AUTOLOGIC  MICRO-5  TYPESETTER,  barely 
used.  Save  45%.  Harddisk.  Paper  tape  reader. 
(714)  956-0860  or  776-9714. 

COMPUGrf  APHIC IV  for  sale  or  take  over  lease. 
One  year  old.  Very  little  use.  Eight  Wpe  fonts 
and  processor.  Channel  13.  Box  15^,  Sun 
Valley  ID  83353;  (208)  726-0113. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  COMP  IV  A. 
Excellent  condition  with  spare  parts. 

Call  (501)  524-5144. 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  1,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 

COMPUGRAPHIC  UNISETTERS,  high  range. 
6-72  point  with  DEK. 

(215)  867-2002 

(XIMPUGRAPHIC  Videosetter  Universal  Model 
01210-501,  16  One  Systems  terminals, 
including  two  remotes.  Two  computer  Automa¬ 
tion  units  serial  #PS1882  with  two  control  data 
9760  storage  modules  used  1  year.  Best  offer, 
must  sell.  Call  Shirley,  (513)  435-5000. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  2414,  Serial  #76-4; 
excellent  condition.  Direct  inuiries  to  Bob 
McDonald.  The  Winchester  Star.  Winchester 
VA  22601;  (703)  667-3200. 

PHOTO  COMP  EQUIPMENT.  Compugraphic 
unisetter  high  range,  format  option,  input 
interface  data  port  font  strips.  9100  AKI  Com¬ 
pugraphic  tape  perforator  with  spare  parts  kit. 
Box  4158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRICE  GUIDE  to  used  tyoesetting  equipment. 
For  details,  write  or  call  (216)  729-2858.  FAC. 
Box  413-EP.  Gates  Mills  OH  44040. 

SPARE  PARTS  KIT  for  Mergenthaler  V-l-P, 
model  7245-3A/B.  Asking  $500.  Call  Mr 
dePascale,  (201)  347-5400. 

TYPESEHING,  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT.  Buy 
and  sell.  10%  commission.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Bob  Weber.  (216)  729-2858. 

TWO  CG  Videosetter  I's,  including  spare  parts 
kit  and  4  fonts  (News  #4  and  Sans  #2)  S/N 
037315  and  A47319,  October  1973.  $1500 
each.  Call  Mr  dePascale.  (201)  347-5400. 

UNISETTER  HR,  $7950,  spare  parts  kit, 
$650.  strips.  $100  each.  Guaranteed.  Bob 
Weber,  (216)  729-2858. 

PLATEMAKING 

NEW  TWIN  STAR  washout  unit  Napp  system 
(USA)  for  Twin  Star  plate  processor.  Never 
used.  For  more  details  call  J  Joiner,  Best 
Publishing  Co,  (213)  548-4545. 


COLOR  KING  2  unit  web  offset  press,  with  roll 
stands,  folder,  rollers  and  miscellaneous  parts. 
$35,000;  Goss  Community  oil  bath  4  unit  web 
press  with  folder  and  accessories.  $130.(XX); 
Western  Gear  sheeter,  dateliner,  serial  number 
67-986,  22V4"x36".  $20,000.  (415)  626- 
7020. 


FOR  SALE  NOW 
ONE  OR  ALL 


4  add-on  (3oss  Headliner  units  and  2  fokters  2 
to  1. 

21 VS"  CUTOFF  HOE  COLORMATIC,  3  units.  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

22V4"  Goss  Headliner  unit,  1  color  hump. 

New  ink  oscillating  gear  Goiss  Headliner. 

22V4"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

6  unitV15A. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285.  McAllen  TX  78501 

(512)682-7011  j 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
4  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press.  SN  U-892.  Mfg 
1971. 

7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders. 
SN  U-725,  reconditioned,  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Several  Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be 
offered  stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with 
roll  arms.  Also  Urbanite  folders  complete  with 
upper  former  and  drive. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Sante  Fe  Dr.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


6-UNIT  Daily  King  I.  1971.  KJ6  half-quarter 
folder  with  balloon  former.  40  hp  drnie.  All  unit 
and  roll  stands  are  stacked.  Well  maintained  in 
A1  condition.  Available  immediately.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  (206)  653-2519. 


ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
Press,  17^"x24'/5"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands. 
Folder,  Sheeter,  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 


5  UNIT  HARRIS  V15C.  like  new.  installed 
October.  1979,  must  sell  immediately-save 
$100,000. 

2,  3  and  4  unit  Goss  Community,  recondition¬ 
ed,  grease  lub. 

Community  add-on  units,  reconditioned, 
grease  lub. 

4  unit  News  King.  KJ6.  reconditioned. 

9  unit  News  King.  KJ8.  Mfg  1976/69,  availa¬ 
ble  May,  1982. 

News  King  add-on  units. 


TURNKEY  SERVICES 
(Jffered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  and  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe. 
Scott.  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  units  Econ-O-Web  press 
Forklifts  with  rotating  clamps 
Hoe  color  convertible  balloons 
Hoe  color  convertible  folders 
Hoe  colormatic  press.  8  units  and  3:2  folder 
Hoe  color  convertible  press.  8  units  and  2;  1 
folder 

Goss  Imperial  folder  Mark  II 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  inoving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

(213)  257-7557 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  URBANITE 

7-unit  Urbnite  with  two  folders  and  tri-cotor 
unit.  Reconditioned  by  Goss  -  like  new  condi¬ 
tion  -  great  flexibility  and  available  now.  SN 
U-725^26. 

Several  Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be 
offered  stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with 
roll  arms.  Also,  Urbanite  folders  complete  with 
upper  former,  W  folders  and  drives. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Or.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex-4-2362 


5  UNIT  Harris  V22.  RBI  folder 
Vanguard  V-15.  4  and  5  units 
2  units  Community 
4  unit  Harris  V-25,  JF25 
Harris  845.  4  units,  22V4".4  splicers 
If  you  plan  to  sell  equipment  contact: 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  1975  unit.  oil.  42  "  roll 
stand.  $30.(XX).  Custom-Bilt  2  knife  trimmer, 
$7500.  (312)  975-0400. 


GOSS  SC  FOLDER 
Community.  5  units.  1966-69 
Suburban  15(X)  units,  1972 
SU  folder,  1972 
Urbanite  folder,  remanufactured 
HARRIS  V-22  5  units,  remanufactured 
V-25.  6  units.  2  folders,  1977 
845,  4  and  6  unit  presses 
JFl.  JF4.  JFIO,  JF25  folders 
ONE  Oxporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct.  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  3  unit  press,  new  1969, 
pristine  condition.  Less  than  2  million 
impressions.  Available  now. 

ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


Harris  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  V-15A.  8  units.  Upper  former.  1974. 
Cottrell  V-25.  W  and  VS  folder  JF-1. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vk  folders. 

Goss  4,  6.  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  V*",  45  Vi". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  845.  22V*.  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units.  22V*". 

Harris  V-25,  8  units.  1978. 

Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Fairchild  Newsking.  4  units,  KJ8 folder.  1978. 
Harris  V-25.  4  units.  1978. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPERATELY. 

WANTED’  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

I  PEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


HARRIS  845 
4  units,  half  folder.  Guilmont. 

Quarter  folder.  3  Butlers  with  Oatamat.  new 
1975-79.  Very  nice  machine.  Unbeatable 
price.  Available  now. 

ONE  (Xirporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct.  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 


Hams  845  4-units.  new  1975. 3  Butlers.  RBC- 
2  folder,  with  Vi  fold,  run  only  200.000  IMP 
per  month,  like  new. 

Hams  V-25,  7-units,  new  1975  JF-10,  V*.  Vi, 
DP  cross  pert,  4  Butler  Flying  (Asters.  Martin 
Infeed,  numbering,  Tec4  pass  8  dryer  with 
chills  and  circulating  water. 

(^stom  Blit  Rotary  3knite  trimmer,  new  1975. 
Two  Ferrag  conveying  systems,  baler, 
platemaking,  etc. 

WE  WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPERATELY. 

I PEC, INC 

97  Marquardt  O 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


HARRIS  V-15A  units,  Ductor  inking,  new 
1970-71.  We're  overstocked.  Price  $l7,500 
per  unit  and  roll  stand. 

ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  32 1  -3992  Telex  700563 


LIQUIDATION  OF  INHOUSE  PRINT  SHOP- 
IOTA  11x17  offset  press  Itek  (Chief);  NuArc 
Automatic  Vacuum  Platemaker  22x25;  1977 
Collator/stitcher/folder,  Pitney  Bowes;  1976 
^jmpanica  II— DSC  618  Camera— verticle/ 
Auxiliary  lens;  1975  used  Agfa-Gavert  Copyp- 
roof  CP38PMT  processor;  1974Compugraph- 
ic  Compuwriter  II  phototypesetter/8  fonts  and 
processor.  Call  Andrea  at  California  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association,  (916)  441-5420. 


MERGANTHALER  PACER  36"  web  offset 
press,  serial  #225,  with  2  units,  Mogul  folder, 
and  Stobb  stacker.  (415)  873-2640. 


MARTIN  FLYING  PASTERS  new  1979,  runn¬ 
ing 

on  Urbanite,  will  sell  all  6  or  individual. 
WEB  SPECIALISTS,  3  web  angle  bar  nests-12 
page  tabs,  collect  per  web,  ruuning  on  Ur- 
banite.  I 

IPEC, INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

PRESSROOM  OUT  OF  CONTROL? 

Make  us  a  reasonable  offer  on  one  or  more  of  the 
3  Goss  Controllers  and  4  motors; 

1—1978  SC  Controller  and  60  HP  drive 
1 — 1971  SC  Controller  and  50  HP  drive 
1 — 1968  SC  Controller  and  40  HP  drive 
1—  Brand  new  Westinghouse  50  HP  drive 
motor  also  complete  4-color  ink  pumping 
system  (hoses,  reels,  no22les,  fittings,  etc 
plus  4  Lincoln  pumps.) 

Contact  Jack  Thomsen,  (213)  362-7774,  Val¬ 
ley  Winters,  Inc,  16230  Filbert  St,  Sylmar  CA 
91342. 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

6-14  units,  two  folders,  approximately  1972. 
Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 

IPEC,  INC. 

97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 

TOP  PERSONNEL  and  parts  for  web  width  re¬ 
ductions  where  time,  price  and  quality  are  of 
most  importance. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


WEB  WIDTH  REDUCTION 

PRESS  PARTS  *  CONVERSION  LABOR 
Reasonable  delivery  time  *  Expert  Installation 
Over  100  Web  Width  Reductions  Completed 
George  R  Hall.  Inc 
(800)  321-3109 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WILL  CONSIDER  all  newspaper  presses. 
Several  presses  for  different  production  needs 
are  required.  Box  3564.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

28"  WOOD  PLATE-O-MATIC  PROCESSOR 
CALL  DICK  OR  LENNY 
(201)  469-6505 

WANTED — Mycro-Tek,  MOT  and  Reader  or 
other  front-end  system  for  small  weekly.  Con¬ 
tact  Arthur  Melton  or  Dave  Critchlow,  Union 
City  Messenger.  Box  567,  Union  City  TN 
38261;  (901)885-0744. 

WANTED 

Semi-Automatic  Challenge  three-knife  trimmer 
Call  (305)  636-5333 

EDS  MODEL  572  programmable  k^board 
used  on  a  Sta-Hi  257  stacker.  Call  (Sraphic 
Management  Associates,  Inc,  (617)  481- 
8562. 

MULLER  227  INSERTER  in  good  operating 
condition.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Associates,  Inc,  1 1  Mam  St,  PO  Box  55,  South- 
boro  MA  01772;  (617)  481-8562. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  for  daily  newspaper 
operation.  Must  be  seen  in  operation.  Reply  to 
Box  3241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb (201)  289-7^.  AMS,  1 290 
Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 

CG  7200  WITH  SPARE  PARTS.  CALL  (713) 
564-8361,  EXT.  201.  MUST  BE  LOCATED  IN 
ZONE  6. 

CUTLER  HAMMER,  Mark  IV Counter  Stacker  in 
good  condition.  Reply  to  Box  3665,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BEACH  Saddles,  Lok  Ezy  for  Mark  I  Headliner, 
22V4,  compression.  Please  specify  web  width. 
Also  equipment.  Box4186.  Editor& Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOURNALISM 
The  Texas  Woman's  University  invites  applica¬ 
tions  tor  appointment  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Journalism.  PhD  required.  Experience  in  both 
teaching  and  the  profession  desired.  Some 
knowledge  of  photography  would  be  particular¬ 
ly  helpful.  Teaching  load  is  12  hours  of 
undergraduate  courses  in  print  newswriting, 
(kmtract  is  for  9  months  with  possible  summer 
employment.  Salary:  competitive  and  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Date  of  appointment:  second  summer  term  in 
July,  1982,  or  Fall  semester  in  August,  1982. 
Please  send  letter  of  application,  curriculum 
vitae,  transcripts,  and  three  recent  letter  of 
recommendation  by  June  7. 1982  tO:  Dr  Wilkes 
Berry.  Dean.  College  of  Humanities  and  Fine 
Arts,  PO  Box  24132,  TWU  Station,  Denton  TX 
76204.  TWU  IS  an  equal  opportunity,  affirma¬ 
tive  action  employer. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA  Department 
of  Journalism  seeks  assistant/associate  pro¬ 
fessor  to  do  research  and  service  and  teach 
introductory  and  advanced  courses  in  mass 
communication  and  journalism  starting 
August.  1982.  Areas  of  interest:  communiation 
history,  theory,  research  methods,  newswrit¬ 
ing,  editing,  photojournalism,  magazine  jour¬ 
nalism.  and  electronic  news  delivery  systems. 
Candidates  should  have  professional 
experience,  potential  scholarly  research  and 
teaching  experience.  PhD  required  (ABDs  will 
be  considered.)  Send  applicationsand  resumes 
to  Dr  Charles  Self ,  POBox  1482,  University  AL 
35486.  The  University  of  Alabama  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 

LECTURER,  science,  technical  or  business 
writing.  Teach  three  sections  in  two  of  the 
following:  scientific  and  technical  writing  for 
professionals  in  science  and  engineering,  orga¬ 
nizational  (business)  writing,  non-media  public 
information  science  writing.  Master's  degree 
required,  PhD  desirable.  Science  background 
desirable.  Two  or  more  years  science  or  busi¬ 
ness  writing  or  editing  experience.  Relevant 
teaching  experience  required.  Nine-month 
non-tenure  track  3-year  renewable  appoint¬ 
ment.  Salary  competitive,  closing  date:  June  1. 
Letter  of  application,  resume,  3  or  more  refer¬ 
ences,  etc  to:  AM  Wilkinson,  Communication 
Arts  Department,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca  NY 
14853.  Cornell  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 
Minorities,  women  and  the  handicapped  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

TWO  JOURNALISM/COMMUNICATIONS  posi- 
tions — One  requires  strengths  in  at  least  2  of 
the  following  areas:  communication  theory, 
print  journalism,  broadcast  journalism, 
broadcasting  production,  advertising  or  public 
relations.  The  other  requires  ability  to  teach 
radio  and  television  production/direction; 
broadcast  journalism  ability  desirable.  Candi¬ 
date  should  have  an  MA  (PhD  preferred),  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  potential  for  scholarly 
research.  Appointment  at  the  junior  level.  Sal¬ 
ary  dependent  upon  qualifications.  Send  CV  to 
Dr  AL  Lorenz.  Chairman,  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications,  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans 
LA  70118.  Deadline:  May  22,  1982.  Loyola 
University  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA  RENO'S  Department 
of  Journalism  has  a  tenure-track  position  at  the 
assistant  or  associate  professor  level  starting  in 
August  1982.  Teaching  areas:  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  magazine  writing.  Desired  qualifications: 
Master's  degree  or  its  equivalent,  significant 
professional  experience,  some  university 
teaching  experience.  Competitive  salary.  Send 
resumes  before  May  15  to  Robert  Blair  Kaiser. 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada-Reno,  Reno  NV  89557.  UNR  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  tor  paper  cutters, 
Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines;  (Cheshire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string  tyers,  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc.  plus  Viikotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-7301  or  in  Michigan  (313)  547- 
6200. 

M  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  20190 
Ferndale  Ml  48220 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASS(X;iATE  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Radio-TV  to  teach  Advertising  and 
related  courses  and  head  Advertising 
sequence.  Advertising  courses  include  princi¬ 
ples,  sales,  and  copywriting.  Department  is 
currently  revising  curriculun  to  seek  accredita¬ 
tion.  Person  must  have  strong  advertising  back¬ 
ground  and  teaching  experience.  Master's  re¬ 
quired,  PhD  desired.  Salary  competitive.  Te¬ 
nure-track  position  open  beginning  Fall, 
semester.  August,  1982.  Application  deadline: 
May31, 1982.  Department  has  more  than  300 
majors  and  25  masters  students,  18  faculty/ 
staff,  a  weekly  student  newspaper,  yearbook, 
full-color  tv  studio,  and  a  100,000-watt  FM 
stereo  radio  station.  Send  resume,  college  tran¬ 
scripts,  and  three  current  references  tO:  Dr  Bob 
Mc(xaughey,  Chairman.  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Radio-TV,  Box  2456,  Murray  State 
University.  Murray  KY  42071.  An  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JOURNALISM  AND  BROADCASTING 
The  Texas  Woman's  University  invites  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting. 
The  Department  is  comprised  of  4  full-time 
faculty  members.  Curricula  lead  to  the  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Science  degree  in  Journalism  with  a 
News-Editorial  or  Advertising  emphasis  and  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Radio- 
Television.  Qualifications:  PhD  degree;  back¬ 
ground  in  both  print  and  broadcast  journalism; 
at  least  5  years  full-time  teaching  experience  in 
higher  education;  skill  in  teaching,  advising, 
and  recruiting  students;  demonstrated  ability 
to  lead  and  coordinate  the  work  of  faculty  col¬ 
leagues.  Responsibilities:  The  Chairman  is  the 
academic  and  administrative  leader  for  all  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students  in  the  Department.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  Chairman  is  expected  to  maintain  the 
higest  standards  of  teaching  and  research; 
teach;  supen/ise  the  recruitment  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  faculty;  make  recommendations  for  the 
annual  budget;  supervise  the  use  of  facilities; 
serve  on  selected  committees;  coordinate  curri¬ 
culum  development;  organize  academic  plan¬ 
ning;  and  guide  the  recruitment  and  retention 
plan  for  students.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Department  reports  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts.  Salary:  competi¬ 
tive,  commensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience.  Date  of  appointment:  June  1, 
1982.  Please  send  letter  of  application,  curri¬ 
culum  vitae,  transcripts,  and  three  recent  lett¬ 
ers  of  recommendation  by  May  20, 1 982  to:  Dr 
Wilkes  Berry,  Dean,  Colllegeof  Humanities  and 
Fine  Arts,  PO  Box  24132,  TWU  Station, 
Denton  TX  76204.  TWU  is  an  equal  opportu¬ 
nity,  affirmative  action  employer. 

MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S  Journalism 
Deartment  anticipates  a  faculty  opening  fo  the 
Fall.  Position  is  a  tenure-track  with  at  least 
three  years  solid  journalism  experience  and 
advanced  degrees  to  teach  writing  and/or  publ¬ 
ic  relations.  Excellent  suburban  setting;  Sun¬ 
belt  climate;  big-city  motion.  Apply  with 
resume  by  May  30  to  Dr  Gerald  Stone,  Chair¬ 
man,  Journalism  Department.  Memphis  State 
University.  Memphis  TN  38152. MSU,  an 
equal  opportunity  employer,  eagerly  seeks 
interest  by  minorities  and  women. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  given 
in  file  isd,  do  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lex¬ 
ington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  on  od.  Include  only 
moteriol  which  con  be  forworded  in  o  large 
monilo  envelope.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  not 
responsible  for  the  return  of  any  material 
submitted  to  its  advertisers. 


FLORIDA  INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 
Department  of  Communication  seeks  applica¬ 
tions  for  tenure-track  Assistant/ Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  TELECOMMUNICATION  PRODUC¬ 
TION,  starting  August,  1982.  Those  applying 
must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  TV  studio  pro¬ 
duction,  field  video  production,  ENG,  EEP, 
16mm  film  production  (double-system),  cable 
access  programming  and  independent  PTV  pro¬ 
duction;  ability  to  teach  classes  in  documen¬ 
tary  history  and  new  technology,  and  handle 
cable  liaison  for  department.  Requires  master's 
degree,  five  years  production  field  experience, 
awards  for  productions  and  industry  contacts. 
Several  one-year  visiting  Assistant/Associate 
Professor  positions  will  also  be  open.  Areas 
include  ADVERTISING,  to  develop  and  teach 
all  courses  in  curriculum;  JOURNALISM,  to 
teach  editing,  public  affairs  reporting, 
beginning  and  advanced  journalistic  writing 
classes;  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  to  teach  pr 
seminar,  pr  campaigns,  and  helpout  in  journal¬ 
ism  sequence.  Ability  to  teach  in  several  of 
these  sequences  is  desirable. 

Salary  commensurate  with  qualifications.  Send 
resume  to: 

Lillian  Lodge  Kopenhaver 
Acting  Chairperson 
Department  of  Communication 
Florida  International  University 
N  Miami  FL  33181,  by  May  27 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

JOURNALISM:  Two  vacancies  for  tenure-track 
positions  at  the  Assistant/Associate  Professor 
level  starting  in  the  Fall,  1982.  Both  positions 
require  teaching  undergraduate  writing  and 
editing  courses  in  our  accredited  news/editorial 
program,  conducting  graduate  seminars  and 
directing  master's  research.  The  first  position 
requires  three  to  five  years  professional 
experience  in  news/journalism,  PhD  preferred. 
The  second  position  requires  evidence  of  scho¬ 
larly  research,  news  experience  and  the  PhD. 
Application  deadline  for  both  positions  is  June 
1,  1982.  Salary  negotiable.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  graduate  transcript  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to: 

Dr  Joseph  M  Harper,  Director 
School  of  Journalism 
Kent  State  University 
Kent  OH  44242 

Kent  State  University  is  an  affirmative  action, 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

DIRECTOR— SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM  AND  BROADCASTING 
Oklahoma  State  UniversiW  seeks  a  vigorous  and 
dynamic  leader  for  the  &:hool  of  Journalism 
and  Broadcasting.  PhD  or  equivalent,  with  a 
record  of  distinguishing  scholarly  and/or  crea¬ 
tive  achievements,  required.  Previous 
administrative  experience  is  necessary.  Rankof 
Associate  or  Full  Professor  with  academic  area 
of  expertise  encompassed  by  the  School's  dis¬ 
ciplines.  Salary  open. 

The  Director  is  the  chief  academic  and  fiscal 
officer  of  the  School  and  directly  responsible  to 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  Director  will  act  as  liaison  with  state  and 
national  media  organizations.  The  Director  is 
charged  with,  and  will  be  provided  the  re¬ 
sources  to  effect,  the  development  of  a  program 
of  national  prominence.  The  School  is  com¬ 
posed  of  20  faculty,  and  serves  over  680 
undergraduate  and  30  graduate  majors. 

Applications  should  include  a  curriculum  vitae 
and  the  names  of  three  references.  To  receive 
full  consideration,  please  send  application  by 
June  1  to:  Philip  E  Paulin,  Chair.  Search  Com¬ 
mittee,  do  Arts  and  Science  Dean's  Office, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater  OK 
74078.  Oklahoma  State  University  is  an 
Affirmative  Action  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 
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ACADEMIC 


MASS  COMMUNIATIONS.  University  of  South 
riorida,  St  Petersburg  campus.  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  to  coordinate  news-editorial  major.  Qual¬ 
ified  to  teach  beginning  and  advanced  courses, 
editing,  feature  writing  and  newspaper  man¬ 
agement.  Should  also  be  qualified  to  teach 
some  combination  of  courses  in  mass  com¬ 
munications  and  society,  communications  law. 
research  methods,  advanced  urban  reporting, 
and  contemporaiy  newspaper  problems.  Must 
have  active  interest  in  research  and  creative 
professional  activity  with  strong  potential  for 
progress  and  demonstrated  ability  to  work  with 
professionals  in  newspapers  and  other  media  | 
including  those  in  the  local  community.  PhD 
preferred^!  require  at  least  2  years  appropriate 
university  teaching  and  2  years  relevant  pro¬ 
fessional  experience.  9-month  salary  $17,000  I 
and  up.  beginning  August  1982.  Apply  with  I 
resumebyMaySl,  1982toi  DrEmeryLSasser,  | 
Chairman,  Department  of  Mass  Com-  i 
munications.  University  of  South  Florida.  Tam¬ 
pa  FL  33620.  1 

The  University  of  South  Florida  isan  affirmative  | 
action/equal  opportunity  employer.  According 
to  Florida  Law.  application  and  meetings 
regarding  same  are  open  to  the  public.  ! 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY— Experienced  | 
reporter  for  assistant  professor  position  to  teach  j 
reporting  and  related  journalism  classes.  Mast¬ 
er's  degree  preferred.  $19,000-$22,000  aca-  ! 
demic  year  appointment  begins  September.  ] 
1982.  Optional  summer  appointment  can  earn 
extra  $5000.  More  information  from  Dr  Walter  : 
Bunge,  Director.  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  ! 
State  University,  242  W  18th  Av,  Columbus  OH  { 
43210;  (614)  422-6291. 


EiaENDED  SEARCH 
COMMUNICATIONS  DEPARTMENT 
Communication  Instructor  or  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor:  To  teach  courses  in  public  relations  and 
basic  speech.  Additional  expertise  in  journal¬ 
ism,  broadcasting,  or  organizational  com¬ 
munication  highly  desirable.  Master's  degree  | 
required,  doctorate  desired.  Professional 
experience  very  desirable.  Salary  range: 
Instructor  $15,135-$20,125,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  $18,280-$24.358.  Application 
deadline  is  May  14,  1982.  Please  send  tran¬ 
scripts.  3  letters  of  recommendation,  vitae,  and 
letter  of  application  to  Screening  Ciommittee, 
Department  of  Communication,  Slippeiy  Rock 
State  College,  Slippery  Rock  PA  16057.  An 
affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI,  CORAL  GABLES. 
Florida.  Ad/pr  assistant/associateArisiting  pro¬ 
fessor  to  start  August.  1982.  Teach  in 
Department  of  Communication,  liaison  with  I 
practitioners,  demonstrate  interest  in  scholar¬ 
ly/applied  research.  Terminal  degree,  five  years 
experience  desired.  Send  application  letter  and 
vita  to  Chair,  AD/PR  Search,  PO  Box  248127, 
University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables  FL  33124. 
Interviews  after  June  15  until  position  is  filled. 
EO/AA  employer.  i 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACCOUNTING  MANAGER 
Experienced  individual  with  expertise  in  micro¬ 
computers,  MBA/CPA  or  equivalent  with  a 
minimum  of  5  years  managerial  experience  in 
the  newspaper  industry  wanted  for  a  major  met- 
ropolitan.  Zone  6  daily.  Assume  full 
departmental  responsibility  for  general 
accounting  activities  including  financial 
reporting,  budgeting,  receivables,  payables, 
cr^it,  billing,  customer  services  and  payroll. 
We  are  an  exciting,  competitive  publication 
with  potential  for  growth  and  opportunity  to 
relocate  to  the  Sunbelt.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  4201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

For  Zone  5,  50,(X)0  circulation  weekly  group. 
Growth  publisher.  Excellent  product.  Account¬ 
ing,  budget  background  essential.  Must  be 
familiar  with  all  newspaper  departments. 
Resume  to  Oakland  Community  Newspapers. 
Box  232,  Union  Lake  Ml  48075. 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER 

Growing  Zone  3  newspaper  group  seeks 
experienced  person(s)  to  direct  operations  of 
weekly,  multi-weekly  and  daily  paid  circulation 
newspapers  in  smaller  communities.  Must  be 
aggressively  sales-oriented  with  ability  and 
maturity  in  editorial  and  all  other  aspects  of 
newspapers.  Managerial  strength  essential. 
Excellent  present  and  future  benefits.  Well  re¬ 
spected  newspaper  group.  Resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  4114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER  for  award-winning  Zone 
5  weekly.  We're  looking  for  a  person 
experienced  in  editorial,  ad  sales,  and 
administration  who  is  willing  to  become 
involved  in  the  community.  Possible  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  husband-wife  team.  Group  own^. 
Good  benefits.  Box  4153,  Editor  &  Publish^. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  |  ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Direct  growth  of  14-  ■ 
year-old  music  and  antiques  papers.  Heavy 
sales,  businessand finance bacl^ound.  Salary  I 
$25,000  plus  bonus.  Resume  Good  Times. 
Box  303,  Roslyn  NY  11576.  I 


MANAGER-NEWSPAPERS 
Rapidly  growing  small  Ohio  publishing  com-  I 
panyhasanimmediateopeningfortheposition  j 
of  Manager-Publications.  The  operations 
include  one  daily,  3  weeklies,  state-wide  rural/ 
suburban  semi-monthly,  and  a  commercial 
printing  operation.  (Qualified  candidates  will 
have  publishing  experience,  strong  manage-  I 
ment  skills  and  an  expansion  orientation. 
Excellent  compensation  package.  Please  send  I 
resume  to  Box  4168,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  an  outstanding  newspaper  I 
manager  to  become  general  manager  at  the  ^n  I 
Angelo  (Texas)  Standard-Times.  ] 

Publisher  serves  as  president  of  Harte-Hanks  I 
Communication's  Metro  Newspaper  Group.  | 
General  Manager  will  be  the  operating  division  : 
head  and  supervise  all  departments. 

This  opportunity  offers  excellent  pay  and 
benefits  in  one  of  this  country's  nicest  com-  I 
munities.  It  also  offers  the  potential  to  move  to  | 
a  publisher's  slot  in  one  of  the  most  dynamic  of  | 
communications  companies. 

Send  cover  letter  explaining  why  you  seek  a  new 
opportunity  along  with  current  pay  and  com-  < 
plete  resume  to:  Tucker  Sutherland.  President,  | 
Metro  Newspaper  Group.  PO  Box  5111,  San  ' 
Angelo  TX  76902.  I 


_ ADVERTISING _ j 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Excellent  oppor-  j 
tunity  to  build  reputation  and  linage  in  very  I 
upscale  market.  Small  group  of  weeklies  in  i 
metropolitan  area  (Zone  2).  Good  base  salary,  i 
excellent  benefits  and  strong  incentive  pro¬ 
gram.  Reply  Box  4102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  I 

Western  major  metro  seeks  experienced  mana-  I 
ger  who  knows  how  to  motivate  a  large  sales  | 
staff.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Strong  | 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume  to  I 
Box  4172,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


I  CLASSIFIED  PHONEROOM  MANAGER 
For  200,000,  Zone  9  TMC  weekly  chain.  Must  I 
have  strong  phoneroom  sales  track  record  both  I 
private  pa^  and  soliciting  business  accounts,  j 
Ability  to  train  and  motivate  6-person  staff  \ 
using  VDT's.  Promotional  experience  helpful,  j 
I  Salary  $20,000  plus  bonus.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  4145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  LINE  MANAGER 
Southeast  leading  suburban  newspaper  seeks 
strong  manager  for  classified  line  department. 
Send  resume  and  income  history  in  strictest 
confidence  to  Box  4190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  representative  needed 
in  beautiful,  water-oriented  Zone  2  town.  Work 
with  an  established  weekly  newspaper,  selling 
combination  for  our  small  daily  and  weekly 
0oup.  Hi^  commission  and  base.  All  benefits. 
Individual  must  be  high-powered,  aggressive, 
and  able  to  call  on  both  large  and  small 
accounts  in  a  highly  competitive  market.  This  is 
a  top  level  sales  position  with  outstanding  eam- 
ingpotentialfortherightperson. Replyinconfi-  . 
d^ce  to  Box  4131,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  for  semi¬ 
weekly.  shopper  combination  near  St  Uxiis. 
Job  requires  a  promotion-minded  individual 
who  is  exceptionally  strong  in  special  sections 
and  new  marketing  ideas,  ^lary  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  Reply  with  resume,  salary  requirements, 
references  to  Box  4159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Tired  of  day-to- 
Jay  hassle  getting  a  newspaper  out  in  a  stymied 
atmosphere?  Investirate  Georgia-Tennessee 
advertising  feature  sales  position  just  opening 
up.  Established  territory  with  small  company  in 
business  over  30  years.  Draw  commission 
$20's  for  full-time  self-motivated  person  will¬ 
ing  to  travel  several  states  investigating  new 
accounts  and  maintaining  established 
accounts.  Enjoy  a  mowing,  unique  company, 
truly  best  in  field.  Please  send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  4184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Progressive  California  daily  newspaper  group  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  and  motivated 
Corporate  Advertising  Director  to  lead  our 
advertising  departments.  We  are  looking  for  a 
hard-working,  marketing-oriented,  shirt¬ 
sleeved  leader.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to  Box  4188.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Telegraph  Herald,  the  newspaper  division  of 
Woodward  Communications,  Inc,  is  lookingfor 
a  retail  advertising  sales  representative.  The 
person  in  this  position  would  provide  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  services  to  exisiting 
accounts  and  prospect  for  and  sell  services  to 
new  businesses.  The  position  requires  sales 
knowledge  and  experience. 

In  exchange  for  your  sales  experience  and 
skills,  we  offer  a  competitive  compensation  and 
benefit  package,  excellent  working  conditions, 
and  a  pleasant  community  atmosphere  working 
for  a  medium-sized,  progressive  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Employement/Compensation 
Manager.  Woodward  Communications,  Inc.  PO 
Box  688,  Dubuque  lA  5200 1 .  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
7-day  suburban  needs  imaginative, 
experienced  manager  to  keep  staff  on  competi¬ 
tive  edge.  Demanding  growth  market.  Zone  9. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  4207,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA  GOLFWEEK,  voted  America's  best 
regional  golf  publication,  seeking  aggressive, 
experienced  advertising  salesperson  with  eye 
on  future  advancement.  $20,000  starting 
range.  Call  Tom  Stine.  (813)  294-5511  or 
send  resume  to  PO  Box  1 458,  Winter  Haven  FL 
I  33880. 


AD  SALESPERSON  with  heavy  cold  call  selling 
experience.  Music  paper.  $3(X)/week  salary. 
Good  Times,  Box  303.  Roslyn  NY  11576. 


LEAD  SALESPERSON  for  classified  outside 
sales  staff  at  fast-growing  42.000  daily.  Will 
handle  account  list  primarily  of  real  estate  and 
will  assist  classified  manager  in  all  aspects  of 
total  sales  effort.  Excellent  potential  for 
advancement.  We  offer  salary,  bonuses, 
mileage,  benefits,  help  with  relocation.  Call 
Marge  Robertson,  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
(907)  274-2561  Ext  280. 


MARKET  RESEARCH/ADVERDSING  MANAGE 
Publishing 

A  unlqi^  opportunity  to  utilize  both  your  moritetir^  research  and 
advertising  background.  The  successful  carxJictate  will  hove 
knowledge  and  experience  in  both  cxeas. 

We  are  a  successful  publishing  firm  located  in  the  midwest 
(Ohio).  Our  continued  growth  and  effort  in  new  print  product 
development  aeotes  this  opening. 

In  addition  to  marketing  research/advertising  background, 
publishing  experience  will  be  a  plus.  This  position  rer^ires 
flexibility  in  approach,  being  able  to  shift  from  one  discipline  to 
another,  as  well  os  from  orre  publication  to  another, 

A  well-grounded  academic  marketing  orientation  (preferably  a 
MBA)  is  required.  This  position  requires  exceptional  written  and 
oral  presentation  skills. 

To  explore,  forward  a  resume  of  experience  including  salary 
requirements  to; 

Box  4192 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  1,  1982 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR— We  are  looking  for 
someone  who  can  take  over  a  top  management 
positxxi  on  a  daily  newspaper  and  grow  into  a 
multiple  media  job  combining  print  and  elec¬ 
tronics.  The  individual  we  re  seeking  will  have 
good  people  skills  as  well  as  advertising  and 
marketing  experience.  A  Midwestern  back- 
pound  and  experience  on  properties  under 
40.(X)0  circulation  will  be  helpful.  We  re  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  driving  community  and  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market.  If  you  think  you're  the  person 
for  us,  introduce  yourself  and  send  references 
and  salary  history,  in  confidence  to  Box  4162, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  RETAIL  AOVETISING  MANAGER 
i  Needed  in  the  heart  of  New  England.  This  is  an 
:  excellent  opportunity  for  an  innovative  sales 
manager.  We  are  a  modern,  forward-thinking. 
>  ZO.OOiO  circulation  daily  looking  to  pow.  You 
I  must  be  creative,  have  knowledge  of  market 
research  techniques,  and  the  capacity  to  tram 
■  and  lead.  We  have  excellent  benefits  and  an 
(  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  right  person. 
I  Send  resume,  references  and  salary  require- 
I  ments  to  Box  4167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  ARTIGRAPHICS 


I  ARTIST  LAYOUT/DESIGN 

I  Major  suburban  weekly  newspaper  chain  in 
I  metro  Atlanta  area,  seeking  lavout  artist,  ver¬ 
satile  all  areas  newspaper  ad  layout,  finished 
art  and  promotional  pi«es.  Strong  in  graphic 
I  design.  Salary  commensurate  with  abilities. 
I  Benefits  pack^.  Box  4088.  Editor  &  Pub- 
!  Usher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Opening  for  experienced  circulation  manager 
'  with  dynamic  suburban  poup.  Applicants  must 
have  proven  success  record  in  paid  circulation 
,  powth,  TMC  carrier  system,  service  and  office 
j  man^ement.  Excellent  opportunity  for  person 
I  motivated  by  challenge  and  goal  achievement. 
Send  resume  to  Publisher,  Times  Publishing 
;  Co,  PO  Box  370,  Beaverton  OR  97075. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 

I  Growing  Sunbelt  metro  has  an  opening  in  the 
'  state  circulation  department  for  an  aggressive, 
i  sales-oriented  district  manager.  Advancement 
possibilities  exist  for  individuals  who  demon- 
I  strata  abilities  needed  byagrowingsalesorgan- 
:  ization.  Successful  prior  experieiKe  is  desired. 

:  but  we  are  willing  to  tram  the  right  person. 
Apply  in  confidence  to  Box  4180.  Editor  & 

,  Publisher. 

I  - 

j _ EDITORIAL _ 

i  EDITOR  for  lO.CXlO  PM  daily  in  Zone  5.  Appli- 
{  cant  must  have  strong  local  emphasis  l^k- 
;  ground  and  VDT  editing  experience.  Staff  lead- 
;  er  and  management-oriented.  Good  wages. 
;  fringe  benefits,  excellent  community,  ^nd 
resume  to  Box  41 1 1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


;  EDITORiAL  PROMOTIONS  EDITOR  needed  tor 
'  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  Requires  crea- 
I  thre.  energetic  writer  with  newspaper  back- 
I  ground  who  knows  how  to  keep  readers  active  in 
I  the  newspaper  and  the  newspaper  active  in  the 
I  community.  Imagination  for  ideas  from  polls 
I  and  contests  to  sponsored  activities  and 
I  events.  Send  resume  to  James  McDaniel,  Man- 
i  aging  Editor,  The  Commercial  Appeal.  495 
I  Union,  Memphis  TN  38101. 

WRITER-EDITOR 

j  Staff  Virtiter  needed  for  leading 
j  health  fitness  magazine.  Great 
\  growth  opportunity  for  a 
talented,  ambitious  person.  This 
is  <xi  exciting  position  with  one 
j  of  America's  most  dynamic 
j  publishers,  Rociale  Press.  Relo- 
j  cote  to  pleasant  area  in  Penrv 
;  sylvonia,  two  hours  from  New 
'  York  City  and  one  hour  from  Phi- 
'  ladelphia.  Send  best  samples, 

'  resume,  salary  requirements  to; 

I  John  FeltrTKn 

Managing  Editor 
PREVENTION 
j  33  E,  Minor  St, 

j  Emmaus,  PA  18049 

i  _ _ _ 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  northern  California  semi- 
weeKly  seeks  a  managing  editor  who  can  take 
charge  of  a  txjsy  news  operation,  working  with 
reporters  and  several  department  heads,  plan 
coverage,  edit  copy,  design  pages,  write  and  get 
involved  in  the  community.  If  you're  a  hard¬ 
working  news  or  copy  editor  with  good  skills  and 
ideas  and  you  want  to  work  for  a  newspaper 
where  quality  isn't  justacatch  phrase,  we'd  like 
to  hear  from  you.  Salary  range  $12,500- 
$16,000.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box4155, 
Editw  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Enpanding  weekly 
financial  newspaper  needs  knowledgeable 
energefic  editor  to  direct  coverage  of  its  spe¬ 
cialized  field-state  and  city  financing,  tax 
exempt  securities  market,  municipal  bond 
dealers.  A  great  opportunity  for  financial  writer 
interested  in  this  important  area.  Excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume,  examples  of  best  work 
and  salary  requirements  to  John  H  Allan,  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  ^d  Buyer,  1  State  Street  Plaza.  New 
York  NY  10004. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Ready  to  leave  metro  rat  race  and  run  your  own 
news  operation?  Excellent  opportunity  in 
medium  sized  newspaper  in  Southeast.  Local 
emphasis,  but  strong  national  reputation.  Must 
know  news  and  have  strong  people  skills.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  7400  circulation 
award-winning  daily.  Supervise  staff  of  6. 
assist  with  local  news  coverage.  Modern  plant 
in  a  city  of  11.000.  Interviewing  for  June 
opening.  Send  resume  and  samples  fo  Gary 
Dalton,  Urbana  Daily  Citizen,  PO  Box  191, 
Urbana  OH  43078. 


To  answer  box  number  ods  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  given 
ki  the  od,  do  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lex¬ 
ington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  on  od.  IrKlude  only 
material  which  con  be  forwarded  in  o  large 
monilo  envelope.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  not 
resporaible  for  the  return  of  ony  material 
submitted  to  its  odvertisers. 

WRITER/ 

EDITOR 


seeks  strong  combination  Wri- 
ter/Editor  for  videotex 
experiment  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  to  work  now  through 
mid  1983.  If  you  desire  the 
challenge  of  developing 
medium  that  demands  creativ¬ 
ity,  faith,  enthusiasm  and  basic 
jounalistic  skills  to  make  it  suc¬ 
ceed,  a  job  with  the  CBS 
Videotex  editorial  group 
awaits  you. 

Rush  your  resume  with  salary 
history  to: 

Editorial  Personnel  Manager, 
CBS  Venture  One 
22-08  Route  208, 
Fairlawn,  NJ  07410 

Men  &  Women  of  all  races  encouraged  to 
apply 


BOATING  REPORTER.  Leading  national  boat¬ 
ing  newspaper  has  opening  for  reporter  with 
weekly  and/or  daily  newspaper  experience  and 
knowledge  of  boating.  Please  send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Christine  Born. 
Soundings.  Essex  CT  06426. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALISTS 


The  Seattle  Times,  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
largest  newspaper,  anticipates  openings  for 
reporters  and  front-line  editors  in  the  months 
ahead.  We  intend  to  hire  skilled,  experienced 
journalists  with  energy,  ideasand  proven  ability 
to  write  and  edit  hard-hitting  news  stories  and 
imaginauve,  well<rafted  features.  We  are  look¬ 
ing,  quite  simply,  for  the  best  people  in  the 
business. 

What  we  offer  is  challenging  work  in  what  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  country's  most  desirable 
living  areas:  one  of  the  top  daily  newspaper  pay 
scales  in  the  country;  good  benefits;  and  strong 
editorial  leadership  committed  to  excellence. 
We  will  hire  reporters  and  editors  as  openings 
develop,  but  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
now.  All  contacts  will  be  considered  con¬ 
fidential.  Inquiries  should  include  a  resume, 
samples  of  recent  work  and  a  letter  describing 
your  interests  and  goals. 

No  telephone  inquiries,  please-all  resumes  will 
be  responded  to  by  letter.  Send  information  to 
RC  Follett,  Personnel  Department,  The  Seattle 
Times.  PO  Box  70,  Seattle  WA  98111. 


ENERGY,  ACCURACY,  CREATIVITY— Zone  2, 

14,000  PM  needs  reporter,  state/regional  edi¬ 

tor  to  put  punch  in  local  coverage,  ^nd  clips, 
resume  to  Box  4194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  copy  editor  to  head  up  3-person 
desk  on  13,000  circulation  PM  daily.  VDT 
experience  helpful.  Editor  Mike  Forrester.  East 
Oregonian.  PO  Box  1089,  Pendleton  OR 
97801;  (503)  276-2211. 


FLORIDA  BUREAU  editor.  Soundings,  the  Na¬ 
tion's  leading  boating  newspaper,  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  reporter/editor  to  assume 
responsibility  for  its  Southeastern  coverage  out 
of  Fort  Lauderdale  area.  Must  have  news  and 
features  background,  knowledge  of  boating  and 
the  ability  to  run  an  often  hectic  one-person 
show.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Christine  Born,  Soundings.  Essex  CT 
06426. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  with  photo 
and  darkroom  skills  for  5000  daily  in  central 
Iowa.  Call  (515)  432-1234  for  Editor  or  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM" 
For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing 
Limited.  Box  3658-J.  Lacey  WA  98503. 


IMMEDIATE  AND  FUTURE  openings  for  entry- 
level  and  experienced  reporters,  editors  and 
photographers  at  modern  classy  17,000  PM. 
Enclose  resume,  samples  of  your  work,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirements... and  your  ideas. 
Contact  Dell  Griffin,  Editor,  The  Daily  Iberian. 
Box  1270,  New  Iberia  LA  70560. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  MATURE  and  strong  leader  with 
a  well  designed  sense  of  news  judgment,  are  a 
proven  editorialist,  a  creative  thinker,  and  can 
organize  a  young  reporting  staff,  we  need  your 
skills  at  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune.  Contact  Merv 
Hendricks.  Executive  Editor,  PO  Box  149,  Ter¬ 
re  Haute  IN  47808. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

New  York  City  weekly.  Great  second  career 
step.  1-2  years  on  weekly  or  daily  required.  Job 
involves  writing,  editing,  paste-up,  supervi¬ 
sion,  mailing  duties.  Call  (212)  894-8585  for 
interview  appointment. 


MANAGING 

EDITOR 


Rapidly  growing  small  prestigious 
business  daily  seeks  editorial  pro. 
Minimum  5  years  management 
experience  as  Metro  City  Editor  or 
Managing  Editor  of  smaller  daily. 
Good  growth  potential,  excellent 
salary.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Larry  Fisk,  Journal  Rec¬ 
ord  Publishing  Co,  621  N  Robinson, 
Oklahoma  City  OK  73102. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Growing  national  financial  daily.  New  York- 
based.  wants  experienced  journalist  to  manage 
day-to-day  news  operations,  direct  editorial 
staff  of  5(J,  coordinate  bureaus  and  correspon¬ 
dent  network.  Demonstrated  interest  in  finan¬ 
cial  and  banking  journalism  and  strong  editing¬ 
teaching  skills  required.  Send  relevant 
information,  including  salary  goals,  and  non- 
returnable  samples  toBox  4187,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


$30,000-f  in  Miami 

THE  MIAMI  NEWS  is  looking  for  someone  with 
great  news  judgment,  a  flair  for  graphics,  and  a 
talent  for  managing  people  fo  be  news  editor  in 
charge  of  our  first  edition.  We're  only  interested 
in  people  who  have  demonstrated  these  things 
on  a  metro  daily.  If  you're  looking  for  a  great 
work  environment  in  a  hot  news  town  with  b^u- 
tiful  weather  and  plenty  of  things  to  do,  then 
send  a  resume  and  references  to  Jim  Witt.  The 
Miami  News,  PO  Box  615,  Miami  FL  33152; 
(305)  350-2154. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  medium  daily  in 
Great  Lakes  area.  Report  to  editor  and  super¬ 
vise  staff  of  25.  Responsible  for  daily  operation 
and  must  have  the  ability  to  beat  all  competi¬ 
tion,  all  the  time,  and  never  forget  newspaper- 
ing  is  a  business.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4206,  Editor  &  Publiser. 


NEWS/FEATURE  WRITER  needed  for  quality 
weeklies  in  Peoria,  Illinois.  You'll  write  hard 
news  and  strong  features,  do  your  own  photo 
work,  and  assist  with  page  layout.  If  you  have  a 
desire  to  do  quality  work,  write  Dave  Pfans- 
chmidt.  Observer  Newspapers,  5717  N  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Peoria  IL  61614. 


NATIONAL  FOOD  TRADE  newspaper  seeking 
stringers  to  submit  nevrs  copy  and  assigned 
features  from  major  marketing  areas.  Please 
respond  to  Managing  Editor,  Grocers  Spotlight, 
22725  Mack  Av.  St  Clair  Shores  Ml  48080. 


NEWS  BUREAU  DIRECTOR  at  New  England 
ski  resort.  Journalism  experience,  proven  man¬ 
agement  ability,  and  knowledge  of  alpine  ski¬ 
ing.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  4191,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGUND  NEWSPAPERS 
Often  need  qualified  people  in  all  departments. 
Our  free  referral  service  is  available.  Send  in 
your  resume  and  we  will  use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries 
from  our  newspapers.  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  ASSOCIATION,  INC,  223  Derby  St, 
Salem  MA  01970. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  who  thrives  on  competition 
and  has  the  experience  to  move  into  a  news 
management  position,  needed  for  a  lively  fast¬ 
growing  23,000 -F  daily.  Must  be  able  to  edit 
tightly  on  deadline,  lay  out  clean  attractive 
pages  and  advise  reporters  on  story  approach. 
Experience  and  solid  news  judgment  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  examples  of  layout  to  Sam 
Waite,  Editor,  The  Laredo  News,  PO  Box  1928, 
Laredo  TX  78041. 


OPENING  for  assistant  editor.  Catholic  weekly 
in  Zone  3.  Layout,  headline  writing  and  rewrite 
experience  necessary.  Also  photography.  J- 
school  grad  preferred.  Salary  upper  teens.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRINGERS  for  photographic  business  news¬ 
letter  to  cover  East  Coast  and  Chicago  areas. 
Retired  newsperson  who  hates  retirement  pre¬ 
ferred.  Janet  Marshall  Victor,  Photography 
Today,  Rt  2,  Box  197,  Templeton  CA  93456; 
(805)  239-1496. 


SEMI-WEEKLY,  shopper  combination  near  St 
Louis  needs  reporter  to  cover  high  school 
sports,  county  government  and  do  features.  Re¬ 
ply  with  resume,  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  4160,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER 

We  need  a  self-starter  to  cover  community 
sports  for  our  suburban  twice  weeklies  in  Zone 
9.  Degree  preferred  supplemented  by  6  months 
journalistic  writing  experience.  Starting  salary 
$200-$250  plus  fringes.  Cover  letter,  resume 
and  clips  must  be  mailed  to  Personnel,  Times 
Publishing  Co,  PO  Box  370,  Beaverton  OR 
97075  by  5pm  Friday  May  14. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— We  need  an  imaginative 
person  with  a  proven  track  record  in  leadership, 
graphics  and  writing  skills  to  lead  a  sports  staff 
of  eight  on  a  hustling,  growing  Sunbelt  daily. 
Send  resume  to  Box  4179.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DESK  PEOPLE  with  high  skills  needed  for  fast- 
paced  news/copy  desk.  Metro  and  VDT 
experience  mandatory.  Excellent  opportunities 
to  move  up.  Also  seeking  creative  writers  for  our 
family  living  section.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
George  Dissmger,  The  Tribune,  PO  Box  191, 
San  Diego  CA  92112. 


COPY  EDITORS! 

Medium-sized  (over  60,000  circulation), 
award-winning  morning  newspaper  in  Zone  4 
looking  for  editors  and  layout  personnel  to  staff 
a  7-day-a-week  operations  -  copy  desk. 
Positions  are  open  for  both  copy  editors  and 
layout  and  design  personnel.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

We’re  an  aggressive,  prospering  tabloid  located 
65  miles  Northwest  of  New  York  City,  and  in 
need  of  a  chief  for  our  11-member  universal 
copy  desk.  We  publish  four  editions  within  an 
hour-and-a-half ,  so  we're  seeking  someone  who 
is  organized  but  flexible,  a  skilled  copy  editor 
with  sound  news  judgment  and  solid  supervis¬ 
ory  experience.  Send  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Personnel  Director,  Times  Herald- 
Record,  40  Mulberry  St,  Middletown  NY 
10940.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


(X)PY  EDITOR  with  at  least  2  years'  experience 
and  VDT  knowledge  to  work  rim  and  some 
make-up  and  layout.  Aggressive  newspaper  of 
70,000  in  Zone  4.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  4203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  ASSISTANT 

The  nation's  fastest  growing  newspaper 
(circulation  up  47%  in  10  months)  nevrspaper 
has  a  key  desk  job  open  for  an  enthusiastic, 
experienced  copy  editor  with  a  flair  for  head¬ 
lines  and  layout.  Applicants  should  have  3-5 
years  reporting  experience,  1-2  years  desk 
experience  and  should  be  familiar  with  the  work 
of  successfultabloids.  Salary,  night  differential 
over  $500  per  week.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  samples-no 
phone  calls  please-to  Linda  Dem^lio,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  the  Delaware  County  Daily  Times, 
5(30  Mildred  Av,  Primos  PA  19018. 


DESK  EDITOR  for  leading  national  boating 
newspaper.  Must  be  skilled  on  rewrite,  sharpen 
headlines  and  have  knowledge  of  boating. 
News  and  features  background  necessary. 
Fast-paced,  challenging  monthly  with  10  edi¬ 
tions.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Christine  Born,  Soundings,  Essex  CT 
06426. 


STATES  NEWS  SERVICE,  now  a  joint  venture 
of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company  and  Indian  i 

Head,  Inc,  is  looking  for  reporters  with  strong  i 

hard  news  background.  Apply:  States  News  ; 

Senrice,  Management  (Committee,  654  Penn-  i 

sylvania  Av,  SE,  Washington  DC  20003. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  Times-Picayune/States- 
Item  has  an  opening  for  an  experienced 
SPORTS  DESK  (fOPY  EDITOR/slot  person  with 
extensive  background  in  page  design  and  VDT 
system.  An  equal  opjxirtunity  employer  M/F. 
Submit  resume  to  Personnel  Director,  The 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Corp,  3800 
Howard  Av.  New  Orleans  LA  70140, 


WELL  KNOWN  financial  news  organ  has  good 
slot  in  Washington  tor  experienced  representa¬ 
tive  to  cover  Congress  and  federal  agencies. 
Should  be  able  to  file  for  wires.  Resume  and 
cover  letter  stating  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4152,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC,  a  group  of  3 
daily,  3  twice-weekly  and  1  weekly  Arizona 
newspapers  is  accepting  applications  for  anti¬ 
cipated  openings  in  reporting  and  editing 
positions  due  to  projected  growth  of  all  papers. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits,  including  medical 
and  profit  sharing.  Applicants  should  state  type 
of  position  desired  and  whether  you  prefer  daily 
or  twice  weekly  employement.  Include  refer¬ 
ences.  salary  requirements  and  work  samples. 
Reply  to  Charlie  Waters.  PO  Box  312,  Prescott 
AZ  86302. 


FREELANCE 


OPPORTUNITY  KNXKS  TWICE  A  MONTH 
WITH  FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER!  For 
sample  copy,  send  self-addressed,  stamped 
#10  envelope  to:  Dept  N,  307  Westlake  [)r, 
Austin  TX  78746. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


ENTRY-LEVEL  position  on  small  daily.  We 
demand  quality  and  have  no  wire  photos.  Right 
person  will  assume  all  darkroom  duties,  turn 
out  sparkling  copies  for  regular  photo  page  and 
have  definite  chance  to  advance  if  they're  good 
enough.  Send  resume  to:  Jim  Small,  Editor, 
OIney  Daily  Mail,  OIney  IL  62450. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  1.  1982 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


WANTED;  Reporter/photographer  for  one  of 
Wyoming's  top  weekly  newspapers.  Photogra¬ 
phy  experience  a  must.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  to:  The  Douglas  Budget. 
PO  Drawer  109,  Douglas  WY  82633,  Attn: 
John  Rider. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  NIGHT  FOREMAN  for  a  large 
metropolitan  newspaper.  Primary  responsibilit¬ 
ies  include: 


•Overseeing  pressroom,  platemaking,  and 
news  print  operations. 

•Supervising  operating  personnel. 

Must  have  4-5  years  experience  with  Goss  Met¬ 
ro  equipment,  including  2  years  supervision. 
Salary  up  to  $27,300,  contingent  upon 
experience:  excellent  company  benefits:  5-day 
week:  Zone  3.  Submit  resume  by  May  3  to  Box 
4037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Major  Midwestern  publisher  seeks  candidate 
for  position  in  our  modern  state-of-the-art  mul¬ 
tiple  press  high  volume  plant.  Must  have  5 
years  previous  supervisory  experience  on  multi¬ 
ple  unit  web  offset  operation.  College  degree  a 
plus. 

Mlary  for  this  position  will  be  commensurate 
with  experience  and  will  be  more  than  competi¬ 
tive.  In  addition  we  offer  an  attractive  benefits 
package  and  excellent  working  conditions  in 
our  highly  desirable  suburban  location. 

For  confidential  consideration  please  submit 
resume  including  salary  history  to  Box  4163, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer.  Zone  5 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
We  are  a  northern  California  fast-growing 


shopping  paper  seeking  an  experienced  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  to  direct  and  monitor  the 


Manager 

activities  of  our  Art  Department. 

The  selected  individual  will  possess  2-3  years 
of  management  experience  and  be  sensitive  to 
both  artist  and  client  needs.  Good  organization 
al  skills  and  hands-on  experience  in  production 
is  necessary. 

We  offer  an  attractive  salary  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  For  confidential  consideration  please  send 
resume  to  Box  4197,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SALES 


ATTENTION — General  managers,  ad  directors 
and  business  managers.  Major  weekly 
magazine  looking  for  a  representative  to  cover 
Zone  4  area.  Newspaper  sales  experience 
necessary.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Full  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  salesperson  wanted  for  news 
paper  in  central  California.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion,  excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  resume  to  TO  Box  2247,  Manteca  CA 
95336. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BA  with  4  years  in  print/advertising  seeks 
position  on  weekly  in  Zones  1  or  2.  RT  (tavis,  28 
Weymouth  St,  A-1,  Holbrook  MA  02343. 


GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER— Our  organiza 
tion  is  young  and  growing,  we  need  an 
individual  with  in-depth  working  knowledge  of 
advertising  gained  in  print  and  electronics. 
Background  and  knowMge  of  retail  and  hard 
and  staff  sales  office,  development  and  make 
major  market  presentations,  and  be  respons¬ 
ible  for  key  accounts.  Interpretation  and  news 
of  market  research  a  must.  Development  of 
advertising  promotional  support  programs  a  key 
part  of  this  position.  Should  be  sales  first  and 
administrator  second.  Need  verbal  and  written 
skills  and  should  be  comfortable  in  a  goal- 
oriented  environment.  Compensation  to 
$50,000  plus  car,  expenses  and  other 
employee  benefits.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  41 16,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PARTNER  for  16  years  old  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  Terrific  opportunity  health  reasons.  TO 
Box  986,  Albuquerque  NM  87103. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 
Best!!  $40,000  brings  me  to  your  paper.  Box 
4124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  DIRECTOR  with  many  years 
experience:  sales,  incentives,  promos,  budget¬ 
ing,  etc  on  dailies  with  TMC  weeklies:  very  com¬ 
petitive  metro  area.  Currently  employed.  Prefer 
Zone  8,  9,  but  will  consider  any  for  right  deal. 
Box  4149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


WIDELY  PUBLISHED  cartoonist  (Playboy,  NY 
Times,  LA  Times  Syndicate  and  more)  seeks 
staff  position  on  newspaper.  Box  4174,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CONTEST  WINNER — District  manager,  6  years 
expaience,  strong  on  service,  collections,  and 
carrier  training,  seeks  position  with  medium  or 
large  daily.  Tom  Hair,  Box  249,  Red  Wing  MN 
5^6.  Phone  (612)  388-1278. 


DYNAMIC  CIRCULATOR,  presently  employeo, 
marketing  degree,  austere,  expertise  in 
external/internal  sales  development.  Desire 
opportunity  in  New  York  City/suburbs.  Box 
4110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERY  EXPERIENCED  phoneroom  manager. 
WAS  an  outsider  with  one  account.  Could  be  an 
insider  ON  one  account.  Or  WOULD  BE  an  out¬ 
sider  WITH  one  account.  Knows  and  loves  the 
business.  Any  Zones.  Box  4202,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/PHOTOJOURNALIST  will  make  your 
newspaper  come  alive.  10  years  experience  in 
community  journalism.  Prefer  suburban  weekly 
in  Zones  4,  6,  8,  9.  Richard  Krause,  12690 
Goulburn,  Detroit  Ml  48205:  (313)  372- 
2390. 


NORTHERN  IRISH 


JOURNALIST 

wishing  to  broaden  hori¬ 
zons  seeks  employment 
in  the  United  States. 
Medium  or  short-term 
opportunities  consid¬ 
ered.  Seven  years 
experience  in  news  and 
features  work.  Apply  to: 
Box  4205 

Editor  &  Publisher 


To  an$wer  box  number  cid$  in 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  given  in  the  od,  do  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted  in  response  to  on  od. 
Include  only  material  which  con  be  forwarded  in  a  large  monillo 
envelope.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible  for  the  return  of  any 
material  submitted  to  its  advertisers. 


E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 


EDITORIAL 

AMBITIOUS,  experienced  June  J-school  grad 
seeks  sports  reporter  position  on  daily,  any 
Zone.  Associate  sports  editor  of  U-Michigan 
daily,  lots  of  freelance,  taught  journalism  in  a 
prison.  Buddy  Moorehouse,  2358  Twin  Lakes 
2A.  Ypsilanti  Ml  48197:  (313)  434-2058. 

AGGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING  editor  seeks 
top  spot  on  daily,  preferably  in  competitive 
situation.  Box  4183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER  is  looking  for  a  position 
with  quality  daily  or  magazine.  Have  strong 
international  experience,  including  foriegn 
reporting  and  British  gradute  degree.  Have 
been  overseas  stringer  for  major  US  weekly. 
Lots  more.  Now  back  and  seeking  challenging 
spot.  Want  to  hear  ideas.  (202)  »3-7970. 

BRIGHT,  TALENTED  city  editor  on  small  daily 
seeks  new  challenn  on  a  progressive,  small-  or 
medium-sized  daily,  preferably  Zone  5.  Box 
4193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCE.  Editor-weekly,  designed  new 
layout  and  marketing  strategy.  Business, 
courts,  county  beats  with  dailies.  Entertain¬ 
ment  expertise.  H  Allen,  (505)  3^33M.  Rt 
8.  TO  Box  181G,  Silver  City  MD  88061. 

ENERGETIC,  aggressive  individual  seeks  entry- 
level  editorial  position  with  newspaper,  sports 
related  publication  or  communication  medium. 
Journalism  education  including  collegiate 
campus  daily  and  radio  station  experience. 
Zones  1.  2,  3.  4.  5  and  9.  Box  4141,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER.  20  years  experience  all 
phases  of  publications/publicity.  Seeking  pub¬ 
lishing-higher  education  work.  Box  4150,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR:  Experienced  pro.  1  can  bring  order  and 
professionalism  to  your  small  or  mid-sized  dai¬ 
ly.  Strong  on  people,  training,  technology,  com¬ 
munity  pr.  Box  4189,  Editor  &  Publish^. 

IMMEDIATELY  available  any  Zone.  Young 
reporter  with  top  references.  Capable,  fast 
learner.  Ted  Stump,  18552  (tollins,  Tarzana 
CA  91356:  (213)  342-2619. 

JUST  LAID  OFF.  already  itchy.  News  editor, 
29,  packs  prize-winning  layouts,  applauded 
columns.  Seeks  responsible  position  on  aggres¬ 
sive  medium/metro  daily.  I'm  a  pro,  all-VDT 
experience.  Prefer  Zones  2,  5.  7, 8.  (jail  (507) 
332-7557. 

RELIGION  NEWSWRITER— Formef  tenured 
coll^  professor  (PhD  in  religion  and  culture) 
seeks  new  career  as  religion  reporter  with  daily. 
Will  complete  journalism  MA  June,  1982. 
Extensive  clips.  Benjamin  Hubbard.  8592  W 
Villard  Av.  Milwaukee  Wl  53225. 


JAPANESE-speaking  writer  and  photographer 
vrsiting  Far  East,  seeks  assignments.  Dmis, 
20712-52nd  Av.  Langley  BC  V3A  6C7. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER,  winner  of  9 
statewide  awards,  seeks  challenge  on  larger 
daily.  Six  years  experierKe  as  edita  with  proven 
ability  to  write  and  organize  attractive  daily 
sports  section.  Award-winning  columnist  witti 
broad  newspaper  backpound.  Knows  VDTs, 
MDTs.  Box  4195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  copy  EDITOR  with  full  spectrum  of 
experience.  Prefer  Southern  collm  town  or 
ciW  with  excellent  school  system.  Mx  4108, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  reporter/photographer,  5  years 
experience  on  one  daily,  seeks  general  atsign- 
mentspot  inZone7, 8or9.  VDTknow-how.  Box 
4137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  editor,  music-theatre  critic,  fully 
experienced.  Zone  3  or  4  only.  Write  Box4199. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  with  daily  news  experience 
covering  courts,  government  and  police  seeks 
reporting  position  on  daily  or  weekly  in  Zone  1. 
but  will  consider  offers  from  other  Zones.  Box 
4086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MARKETING 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGER  with  MBA  in  market¬ 
ing  seeks  position  on  daily  newspaper.  Box 
4204,  Editor  &  TOblisher. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  Missouri  BJ  and  6V« 
years  daily  experience  seeks  position  with 
design-oriented  mid-size  daily.  VOT,  layout  and 
writing  back  up  good  eye.  Prefer  Zone  5  but  will 
consider  any  locale.  Available  now.  Mark  Prout, 
1207  Sierra.  Hannibal  MO  63401. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  20  years 
experience.  Award-winner.  Seeks  staff  position 
on  large,  mid-size  or  small  daily.  Shoots  very 
strong  features,  photo  stories  and  gMeral 
news.  Darkroom  technique  excellent.  Former 
TOY.  Box  4196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

WORKING  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

20  years  experience  from  composing  room 
through  mailing  room,  letter  press  or  offset. 
Would  consider  pressman jxisition  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement,  to  4177,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION 

PRINTING  MANAGEMENT  GRADUATE,  BS 
degree,  internship  with  major  publisher,  seeks 
challenging  position  with  advaiKement  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Mac  Rose,  Box  Q.  St  Augustine  FL 
32084:  (904)  471-9000, 


FN 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  William  C.  Porter 

The  value  of  readability  studies 


When  a  newspaper  studies  the 
readability  of  its  stories,  editors  learn 
how  reporters  react  to  having  their  writ¬ 
ing  studied  as  well  as  how  easy  it  is  to  read 
their  copy. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gaz¬ 
ette  commissioned  a  readability  study 
and  learned  that  the  stories  in  the  news¬ 
paper  range  in  reading  ease  from  the 
fourth  and  fifth-grade  level  to  the  sopho¬ 
more-level  in  college.  The  overall  aver¬ 
age  for  all  stories  required  reading  skills 
at  about  the  ninth-grade  level. 

Local  news  in  the  Evening  Gazette 
demanded  llth-grade  reading  skills,  but 
sports  news  required  only  sixth-grade 
reading  ability. 

Diane  Benison,  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Gazette,  presented  the  results  of 
the  readability  study  to  her  staff  and 
found  it  makes  some  reporters  nervous  to 
have  their  writing  scored,  but  most  of 
them  feel  better  about  it  after  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  limitations  of  readability  stud¬ 
ies  are  explained. 

Benison  selected  a  sample  of  68  stories 
representing  the  writing  of  46  reporters  in 
five  departments  of  the  newspaper. 
These  stories  were  typed  into  a  computer 
at  Brigham  Young  University  in  Provo, 
Utah,  where  they  were  analyzed  by  the 
author  using  a  program  that  calculates 
scores  with  four  different  readability  for¬ 
mulas. 

An  average  readability  score, 
expressed  as  a  grade  level,  was  calculated 
for  each  story.  Stories  were  grouped  and 
average  readability  scores  calculated  for 
each  newspaper  department. 

Here  are  the  scores:  Local  news,  11.1; 
Business  news,  10.3;  Arts  and  Entertain¬ 
ment,  9.7;  Family  Today  Features,  8.3; 
Sports  News,  6.6;  Average  score  for  the 
entire  newspaper,  9.2. 

Trying  to  generalize  about  writing  in  all 
sections  of  the  newspaper  from  this  single 
study  would  be  risky.  However,  other 
readability  scoring  of  local  news  and  wire 
service  news  resulted  in  similar  findings. 

Differences  in  the  reading  difficulty  of 
hard  news,  feature  stories,  and  sports 
writing  raise  some  questions  about  news 
writing: 

•Are  newspapers  writing  over  the 
heads  of  young  people  they  hope  to 
attract  as  readers? 

•Is  money  spent  on  newspaper-in-the- 
classroom  programs  at  the  junior  high 
school  level  wasted  because  the  writing  is 
too  demanding? 

•Does  the  relatively  difficult  readabil¬ 
ity  level  of  local  news  drive  some  reader 

(Porter  is  assistant  professor,  Dept,  of 
Communications,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.) 
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to  features  and  sports  or  to  television 
news? 

More  research  is  needed  to  find  some 
of  these  answers. 

Another  important  question  raised,  but 
not  answered,  by  the  Worcester  readabil¬ 
ity  study  is:  "At  what  readability  level 
should  newspapers  be  written?” 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the 
audience  rather  than  in  the  writing. 
Research  is  needed  to  describe  the  gener¬ 
al  reading  ability  of  a  newspaper  audience 
in  a  given  market. 

These  questions  and  answers  to  them 
will  become  more  important  as  com¬ 
puterized  editorial  production  systems 
begin  to  incorporate  readability-scoring 
programs  as  an  option. 

Editors  will  have  the  ability  to  calculate 
readability  scores  for  writing  done  by 
their  reporters,  but  editors  will  have  little 
information  about  how  to  interpret  or  use 
those  scores. 

Dozens  of  different  readability  formu¬ 
las  have  been  developed.  All  formulas 
place  primary  emphasis  on  measuring 
average  sentence  length  and  average 
word  length  or  the  average  number  of 
syllables  per  100  words.  Other  factors 
that  seem  to  correlate  with  reading  ease 
are  mixed  into  the  various  recipes  for 
measuring  readability. 

More  research  is  needed  in  the  area  of 
readability  measurement,  generally  and 
specifically  in  measuring  the  readability 
of  news  writing.  The  readability  formulas 
themselves  need  to  be  validated  for 
measuring  journalistic  writing. 

The  Worcester  study  spelled  out  these 
limitations  on  readability,  and  managing 
editor  Benison  faced  the  challenge  of 
explaining  those  limitations  as  she 
interpreted  the  findings  of  the  study  to  her 
staff  in  a  constructive  way. 

News  about  the  study  had  circulated 
around  the  newsroom  and  triggered  var¬ 
ious  emotions.  One  group  of  reporters  felt 
the  study  should  not  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  all  and  stayed  away  from  the 
voluntary  staff  meeting  where  the  study 
results  were  reported.  However, 
attendance  at  the  meeting  was  better  than 
normal. 

“Rumors  and  speculation  had  been  fly¬ 
ing  around  through  the  newsroom  about 
what  the  study  meant,”  Benison  said.  “I 
started  the  meeting  by  assuring  everyone 
that  the  study  was  not  a  productivity  re¬ 
port,  nor  was  it  going  to  be  part  of  any¬ 
one’s  permanent  record.  I  told  staffers  it 
was  a  tool  for  them  and  for  me  to  use  in 
assessing  our  daily  work.” 

Each  staffer  got  a  general  summary  of 
the  report  and  the  scores  for  his  or  her 
own  story  or  stories  involved  in  the 
study. 


"I  told  them  I  was  pleased  w'ith  the 
overall  average,”  Benison  said.  She 
added  that  she  thought  the  staff  should 
write  for  a  junior-high  reading  level, 
especially  in  the  hard  news  area  where 
the  scores  tended  to  be  on  the  high  side. 

“We’re  a  mass  medium.”  Benison  told 
her  staff.  “We  don’t  have  a  special 
interest  audience.  We  have  a  complete 
mix  from  the  lowest  level  reader  to  the 
top  level  reader.” 

She  told  staff  that  a  newspaper  has  to 
be  aimed  at  the  middle  of  a  wide  spectrum 
of  reading  abilities.  “We  need 'to  be 
understandable  to  people  who  are  in  a 
hurry,  people  who  haven’t  gone  to  col¬ 
lege,”  Benison  said. 

Some  reporters  raised  questions  about 
why  the  writing  shouldn’t  be  aimed  at  the 
better-educated  segment  of  the  audience 
and  whether  reporting  about  some  sub¬ 
jects  force  a  more  complicated 
vocabulary  and  more  difficult  writing. 

Benison  replied,  in  answer  to  the  first 
question,  that  those  better-educated  peo¬ 
ple  are  already  buying  the  newspaper. 

In  response  to  the  second  question,  she 
said,  “I  don’t  buy  that  argument.  Some 
topics  covered  in  the  newspaper  are  more 
complex  than  others.  Often  a  reporter  has 
to  use  multi-syllable  words,  but  the  use  of 
such  words  does  not  necessarily  make  a 
piece  difficult  to  read.” 

What  makes  reading  more  difficult, 
Benison  said,  is  the  sentence  structure. 

“The  more  complex,  compound,  and 
compound-complex  sentences  we  use  in 
our  writing,  the  more  dramatically  the 
reading  level  rises.” 

Benison  said  she  was  pleased  with  the 
study  and  the  staffs  reaction  to  it.  “It 
was  one  of  the  best  meetings  we’ve  had,” 
she  said. 

Benison  plans  to  pursue  her  interest  in 
using  readability  scoring  to  improve  writ¬ 
ing,  and  is  investigating  the  purchase  of 
computer  software  that  includes  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  calculate  readability  scores. 

Additional  studies  are  planned  at  BYU 
to  examine  the  validity  of  readability  for¬ 
mulas  for  journalistic  writing  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  answers  about  the  level  at  which 
journalistic  writing  should  be  targeted. 
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INSERVICETO 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERING. 


It’s  the  primary  goal  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  to  serve  their  local  community, 
Editor  and  President  Eugene  Patterson  wrote  in  a  recent 
1982  goals  report  to  the  staff. 

These  newspapers  also  are  pledged  to  maintain  a 
national  perspective  and,  where  earned,  a  national 
reputation.  ^  Patterson  and  Publisher  John  B.  Lake 
noted  with  pride  some  remarkable  achievements  by 
individuals  on  the  staffs. 

Six  Times  Publishing  Company  executives  are 
presently  serving,  or  are  in  line  to  serve,  as  national 
presidents  of  their  professional  organizations.  Voted  by 
their  peers  nationwide  to  the  top  offices  in  their 
organizations  are: 

•  Sanford  Stiles,  International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association; 

•  Rich  Riggins,  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers; 

•  Leo  Kubiet,  International  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives; 

•  John  O’Hearn,  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers; 

•  Bob  Haiman,  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors;  and 

•  Paul  Neely,  American  Association  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors. 

Four  more  staffers  who  already  have  served  as 
presidents  of  their  national  organizations  are: 

•  Bob  Pittman,  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers: 

•  Hubert  Mizell,  Associated  Press  Sports  Editors: 

•  Ralph  Anderson,  Metro  Users  Association;  and 

•  Bette  Orsini,  National  Education  Writers  Association. 


Other  Times-lndependent  professionals  who  have  been 
elected  by  their  colleagues  nationwide  to  leadership 
position  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  their  national 
organizations  are: 

•  Bob  Stiff,  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors; 

•  Jack  Belich,  National  Press  Photographers  Association: 

•  Cliff  Camp,  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers; 

•  David  Fluker,  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association; 

•  Mike  Richardson,  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers: 

•  Jack  Vernon,  Newspaper  Research  Council. 

Times  foreign  editor  Bill  Landrey  has  even  taken  us 
international.  He’s  on  the  board  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association. 

“Since  one  of  us  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  the 
other  served  in  the  past  as  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,”  wrote  Editor  Patterson 
and  Publisher  Lake,  “we  know  the  extra  effort  these 
staffers  have  opted  to  expend  as  leaders.. .The  whole  staff 
is  honored  by  the  recognition  they've  earned  among  their 
fellow  professionals  everywhere. 

“But  they  also  know  they  owe  their  honors  to  this 
company’s  staff  of  professionals  who  made  them  look 
good  in  the  first  place.” 
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The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  splutes  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
as  it  gathers  in  Chicago,  for  an  achievement  three  years  in  the  making.  In  a  joint  effort 
with  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  ASNE  last  month  published 
“Free  Press  &  Fair  Trial,”  which  provides  in  84  fascinating  pages  the  history  of  these 
essential  ingredients  of  the  American  system,  from  Runnymede  to  the  present  day. 

The  text,  a  revision  of  a  classic  first  issued  by  ANPA  in  1967,  should  be  required 
reading  for  anyone  involved  in  the  press  and  the  law,  or  simply  in  good  citizenship.  It 
has  been  priced  to  encourage  wide  distribution:  $2  for  the  single  copy,  $1.50  each  for 
bulk  orders  of  between  10  and  49  copies,  and  $1  each  for  bulk  orders  of  50  or  more 
copies.  Postage  and  handling  are  ipcluded.  - 

To  keep  costs  down.  The  ANPA  Foundation  provided  all  composition,  and  ASNE 
and  ANPA  are  not  charging  for  handling.  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  has  been 
pleased  to  subsidize  printing  costs  so  that  all  revenue,  after  delivery  charges,  can  be 
earmarked  for  First  Amendment  activities  of  the  sponsoring  organizations. 


A  Special  Salute 

William  R.  Burleigh,  editor  of  The 
Cincinnati  Post,  played  a  key  role  in  the 
project  as  chairman  of  ASNE’s  Press, 
Bar  and  Public  Affairs  Committee. 


For  your  copies,  ivrite  the  ASNE  or  ANPA  at: 

Free  Press  &  Fair  Trial 

ANPA  Foundation 
The  Newspaper  Center 
Box  17407,  Dulles  Airport 
Washington,  D.C.  20041 


Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

1100  CENTRAL  TRUST  TOWER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  45202 


